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There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  frier>d, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. — Tennyson. 
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lEvangeltst’s  ^European  vTours. 


I.  A  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage.  2.  A  Church  Music  Tour. 

Starting  together  by  the  Specially  Chartered  American  Line  Steamship  Berlin, 

6000  Tons,  June  26,  1895. 


CHARTS  OF  THB  TWO  ITINERARIES. 


E  pi^esent  herewith  an  outline  of  the  route  to  be 
traversed  by  The  Evangelist’s  Presbyterian  Pilgrim¬ 
age  next  Summer.  As  will  be  seen,  the  party  will 
follow  a  carefully  studied  itinerary,  arranged  to  furnish  every 
possible  opportunity  to  visit  to  the  best  advantage  the  scenes 
that  are  memorable  in  the  historic  development  of  our  church. 


The  way  leads  through  Protestant  Ireland  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  strongholds  in  Scotland  and  England ;  thence,  after  a 
glimpse  at  the  relics  of  the  Huguenot  chapter  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  to  Geneva — the  Presbyterian  Mecca — with  its  stirring 
associations,  and  other  memorable  localities  in  Switzerland ; 
returning  via  Frankfort  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  route  end- 
‘ng  at  Antwerp. 

Special  lectures,  receptions,  and  social  attentions  will  give 
to  this  trip  an  extraordinary  interest  and  distinction.  All  due 
economies  will  be  observed,  and  the  charge  for  the  entire  trip 
of  eight  weeks  will  be  $400.00. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  personally  with  any 
who  wish  further  information. 


HE  outline  chart  which  we  present  of  the  route  of  The 
Evangelist’s  Church  Music  Party,  will  give  a  clear  idea 
of  that  itinerary.  After  a  visit  to  the  Southwestern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England,  the  tourists  reach  London  in  time  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  important  musical  festivals  arranged  to  meet  our 
plans.  After  a  most  interesting  week  in  London,  the  party 
makes  the  circular  tour  portrayed  on  the  chart,  thence  pro¬ 
ceeding  via  Canterbury  to  Paris,  where  another  most  impor¬ 
tant  musical  program  is  to  be  arranged,  and  afterward  visiting 
the  great  organs  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  keen  interest  which  the  bare  announcement  of  this 
trip  has  already  awakened,  and  the  numerous  applications  for 
membership  already  on  file,  prove  that  the  personnel  of  the 
company  will  be  most  notable. 

The  series  of  special  recitals,  receptions,  etc.,  provided 
for  the  visitors  is  absolutely  unique  in  musical  history,  and 


the  trip  will  be  the  event  of  a  lifetime  to  every  member  of  the 
party. 

For  the  six  weeks’  tour,  covering  all  expenses,  including 
ocean  fares,  special  trains,  hotels,  concerts,  etc.,  the  charge 
will  be  $300.00,  making  one  of  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  most 
delightful  and  improving  trips  ever  offered. 


The  preliminary  arrangements  for  both  these  trips  were  made  by  Mr.  Elliot  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  who  visited  England  in  October  for  the  ourpose.  Everywhere  he  received  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  offers  of  co-operation  from  reading  and  representative  men,  and  the  ex¬ 
cursionists  are  assured  of  a  royal  welcome. 

For  further  particulars  address  EvangcHst,  33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  year  that  has  just  closed  is  chiefly  sig- 
niflcant  as  appearing  to  point  to  a  fresh  begin¬ 
ning.  The  century  is  nearly  gone,  the  times 
are  growing  late,  and  already  the  dawn  of  a 
new  morning,  a  new  century,  seems  to  be 
whitening  on  the  horizon.  It  is  not  merely 
the  prospective  collapse  of  the  oldest  and  most 
stable  nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  with 
its  promise  of  a  better  civilization  for  Asia, 
not  merely  the  zeal  for  reform  in  this  new 
country  in  which  we  live,  with  its  hope  of  a 
loftier  sense  of  patriotic  duty ;  it  is  that 
everywhere,  the  round  world  over,  people  are 
looking  forward  to  something  different  which 
shall  also  be  better,  are  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  ideals  of  the  past  and  asking  them¬ 
selves,  What  nobler  standard  shall  we  put  be¬ 
fore  ourselves?  What  higher  theory  of  inter¬ 
national  intercourse,  of  social  relations,  of 
political  duty,  of  business  methods,  of  prac¬ 
tical  religion?  These  questions  are  by  no 
means  eveiywhere  formulated,  many  are 
vaguely  asking  them  all  unaware  of  their 


real  import,  many  to  whom  they  appear  to  mean 
only  that  things  are  very  bad  and  rapidly 
growing  worse.  None  the  less  they  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  new  day,  the  new  era  which 
is  soon  to  begin. 

In  Europe  there  are  very  significant  tokens 
that  war,  or  the  threat  of  war,  is  not  always 
to  be  the  ultimate  reason  of  things.  The  old 
Czar,  the  advocate  of  peace,  is  dead,  and 
behold,  the  prospect  of  peace  is  brighter  than 
ever.  In  France,  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot  has  not  led  to  anarchy  or  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  has,  rather,  proved  a  test  by  which 
the  stability  and  patriotism  of  this  great  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  proved.  In  Germany  there  are, 
perhaps,  signs  of  weakening;  the  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  various  States  seems  to  be  less 
strong  than  before,  and  socialism  is  making 
its  way  in  spite  of  strong  repression,  yet  in  no 
other  State  is  it  more  evident  than  in  full- 
panoplied  Germany  that  peace,  not  war,  is 
the  condition  desired.  Italy  has  suffered  much 
from  financial  scandals,  but  the  fortunate  out¬ 
come  is  a  strong  effort  at  self  purification; 
while  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  the  Wekerle  ministry 
just  announced,  the  marked  advance  of  liberal 
principles  is  not  likely  to  be  checked.  In 
England  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age 
has  retired  from  public  life,  and  many  of  his 
dearest  purposes  have  been  abandoned,  yet  no 
other  country  shows  a  more  marked  progress 
in  liberal  ideas ;  the  radical  reorganization  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  one  of  the  foremost 
issues,  and  the  new  law  of  the  land  respecting 
property  rights  is  more  advanced  than  any 
other  country  can  show.  There  has  been  civil 
war  in  Brazil,  there  have  been  troubles  in 
Central  America,  and  a  “war  cloud”  at  times 
appears  to  be  gathering  over  Madagascar,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  though  other 
recent  years  may  have  seen  less  of  war  than 
this  one.  in  no  one  of  them  has  the  hope  of 
permanent  peace  been  so  bright;  that  never 
before  has  there  been  so  widespread  and 
genuine  a  belief  that  peace  is  better  than  war, 
her  victories  more  valuable,  more  lasting,  and 
more  potent. 

One  event  of  the  year  seems  wholly  dark, 
with  no  promise  of  the  new  day — the  outrage 
in  Armenia.  All  Christendom  has  been  stirred 
by  it,  every  voice  is  raised  in  protest  against 
it,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  expectation 
that  any  good  will  result  from  the  investiga 
tion  that  Turkey  has  agreed  to  further.  It 
may  be  that  the  consular  investigation  now 
promised  can  hardly,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  very  thorough,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  European  Powers  will  be  deaf  to  the 
united  voice  of  protest  represented  by  such 
utterances  as  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
celebration  of  bis  eighty-fifth  birthday  last 
Saturday,  of  the  epeakera  at  the  special  ser¬ 
vice  in  Dr.  Greer’s  church  last  Sunday  eve¬ 


ning— when  the  body  of  the  building  was 
given  up  to  American  Armenians,  who  were 
present  to  the  number  of  five  hundred — and 
at  meetings  in  Boston  and  other  American 
cities.  And  it  is,  after  all,  in  the  bands  of 
the  Powers.  It  is  for  them  to  enforce  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  is  for  them  to  hold  the 
Sultan  responsible  for  its  violation.  Russia  is 
calling  upon  them  to  do  it,  and  no  jealousy  of 
Russia,  who  would  become  the  natural  protec¬ 
tor  of  Eastern  Armenia  in  case  of  necessity, 
ought  to  deter  them  from  their  duty. 


Though  the  darkness  in  the  Sultan’s  domin¬ 
ion  appears  to  be  so  thick,  the  energetic  and 
proper  action  of  the  European  Powers  in  the 
matter  of  Armenia  will  prove  indeed  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  not  for  Christians  only, 
but  also  for  Moslems  under  Turkish  misrule. 
For  Mohammedans  also  suffer  under  it,  lack¬ 
ing  only  religious  persecution  to  be  as  wretched 
as  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  over  whom  the 
Sultan  reigns.  All  are  alike  crushed  and  im¬ 
poverished  by  excessive  taxation  and  the 
shameless  venality  of  the  ruling  class.  There 
is  this  deeper  element  of  misery  in  the  lot  of 
the  Mohammedans,  that  their  creed,  reqairi9g 
unquestioning  submission,  has  cooperated  with 
the  misery  of  their  condition  to  crush  out  of 
them  all  hope,  to  reduce  them  to  the  stolid, 
benumbed  condition  of  a  whipped  beast.  The 
door  of  their  hope  will  open  on  the  day  that 
sees  the  righteous  intervention  of  Europe  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  Christians  of  Armenia. 


“The  closing  hours  of  1894  could  not  be 
passed  more  appropriately  than  in  a  protest 
by  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  world  against 
the  outrages  upon  humanity  which  will  be  the 
ever  living  disgrace  of  the  dying  year.”  So 
said  Mr.  Depew  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Bar- 
tholemews’s  Church  last  Sunday,  protesting 
against  the  Armenian  persecution.  His  words 
may  well  be  interpreted  in  a  wider  meaning: 
the  closing  hours  of  a  Christian  people’s  year 
may  well  be  spent  in  taking  note  of  outrages, 
sorrows,  persecutions  gratuitously  inflicted, 
wherever  they  may  occur,  with  the  resolution 
that  no  such  wrong  shall  pass  without  an  effort 
for  its  righting.  The  words  apply  to  the 
sufferers  in  far  distant  Asia  Minor.  They 
apply  also  to  a  band  of  sufferers  in  our  very 
midst.  For  nearly  three  months  now  the  cloak- 
makers  of  this  city,  not  Christians  for  the 
most  part,  but  of  the  race  and  faith  to  which 
our  Lord  belonged,  have  been  suffering,  al¬ 
most  wholly  in  silence,  as  no  human  beings 
in  a  Christian  country  ought  to  suffer  without 
arousing  a  widespread  sympathy  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  need-be  shall  at  least  be 
made  perfectly  clear.  The  striking  cloak 
makers  have  been  so  peaceable,  so  law-abid¬ 
ing  in  tbeir  desperate  struggle,  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  city  have  beard  of  the  difficulty, 
except  perchance  those  whose  new  cloaks  did 
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•ct  come  home  at  the  time  desired,  and  the 
coantiy  at  large  is  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  facts.  Long  weeks  ago  they  heard  that 
there  was  a  strike,  but  they  presume  that  it 
has  been  settled  somehow.  The  strikers  have 
made  no  disturbance,  have  furnished  no  mate¬ 
rial  for  "scare- heads,”  and  so  the  newspapers 
have  taken  little  interest  in  the  matter.  Thus 
the  public  has  remained  uninstructed. 

On  the  principle  of  reflex  action,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  not  surprising  that,  public  interest  being 
so  weak,  the  great  dailies  paid  little  heed  to 
the  articles  of  agreement  offered  last  Wednes¬ 
day  by  the  strikers  to  the  manufacturers. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
feebleness  of  interest  lent  strength  to  the 
blaxe  of  scorn  with  which  the  manufacturers 
refused  the  terms,  refused  even  to  discuss 
them,  as  utterly  beneath  their  dignity  and 
subversive  of  their  self-respect.  Yet  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  economic  questions— reading 
these  articles  simply  as  the  statement  of  what 
men,  human  beings,  glad  and  ready  to  work 
hard  for  a  very  poor  livelihood,  deemed 
necessary  to  themselves  as  human  beings — 
would  hardly  find  in  them  an  obnoxious  condi¬ 
tion.  That  a  day ’s  work  shall  be  of  only  ten 
hours,  that  the  sweating  system  shall  be  abol¬ 
ished,  that  the  Union  label  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  work  of  Union  men  (as  is  now  done 
in  the  case  of  hats  and  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  of  shirts)  that  the  work  shall  be  done, 
not  in  the  one  small  room  which  is  the  home 
of  most  of  the  workers,  but  in  properly  built 
and  lighted  and  inspected  factories— these  do 
not  appear  to  be  exorbitant  demands  nor  such 
as  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  self-respecting 
manufacturers  to  grant.  Yet  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  have  none  of  them. 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  probably  have  the  sympathy  of 
such  a  reader— in  the  article  which  provides 
for  the  existence  of  the  walking  delegate  as  a 
paid  employe  in  the  factory.  The  walking 
delegate  is  no  favorite  with  the  public,  and 
many,  if  not  all,  of  his  acts,  have  been  open 
to  severest  criticism.  But  when  we  consider 
the  relations  of  the  workers  to  their  employers, 
we  cannot  find  it  strange  that  the  former  feel 
that  they  have  need  of  a  helper.  As  provided 
for  in  the  article  in  question,  it  would  be  the 
right  of  the  walking  delegate  to  assess  the 
rates  of  payment  on  the  work  done,  in  ac¬ 
cordance,  be  it  understood,  with  the  regularly 
accepted  schedule  of  payment.  It  is  too  sadly 
true  that  in  a  great  many  instances  the  work¬ 
ers  need  just  this  protection.  Many  of  the 
manufacturers  admit  that  there  is  dishonest 
dealing  with  employes.  When  rates  of  wages 
are  agreed  upon  many  promises  are  made, 
which  though  kept  to  the  ear  are  broken  to 
the  sense.  By  a  skillful  juggling  with  the 
numbers  by  which  the  various  grades  of  work 
are  known,  men  and  women  find  that  when 
they  supposed  themselves  to  be  doing  work 
bringing,  say,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  they 
are,  in  fact,  earning  only  seventy-five  cents. 
Or,  an  agreement  having  been  made  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  grade  of  work  bringing  so  much  a  piece, 
another  grade  is  substituted  at  a  lower  scale, 
on  the  plea  of  no  market  for  that  grade  of 
goods,  that  probably  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  small. _ 

When  we  learn — we  have  all  learned  this 
over  and  ever  again,  but  have  preferred  to 
forget  it — that  the  best  a  cloak-maker  can 
earn  is  810.00  a  week  by  working  longer  hours 
than  are  consistent  with  any  humane  consid¬ 
eration,  that  this  is  not  the  usual  wage,  but 
that  88.10,  84.65,  and  even  lower  are  more 
general  earnings,  we  feel  a  natural  indigna¬ 
tion  on  hearing  that  the  cloak-maker  must 
furnish  the  machine,  the  thread,  and  the  silk, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  heavy  parcels  to 
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and  from  his  home.  In  fact,  he  furnishes 
much  more  than  this.  He,  not  his  employer, 
pays  the  rent  of  the  factory  in  which  the  work 
is  done,  furnishes  its  light,  its  beat.  And 
this  is  no  small  item.  Is  it  possible  to  think 
that  in  the  strenuous  opposition  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  the  effort  to  abolish  tenement-house 
labor  the  expense  of  building,  lighting,  beat¬ 
ing  proper  factories,  as  well  as  the  odium  of 
inspection,  does  not  enter  into  consideration  Y 

Last  summer,  during  the  progress  of  the 
mucb-to-be-lamented  railway  strike,  there 
were  hardly  words  strong  enough  to  express 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  which  newspapers 
in  general,  and  many  people  who  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think  twice,  poured  upon  those 
who  joined  in  a  “sympathetic  strike,”  who 
with  no  grievance  of  their  own  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
grievances  of  their  fellow-men,  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  up  their  labor,  endure  hun¬ 
ger  and  contumely  for  their  sake.  However 
mistaken,  however  wrong  these  riiay  have 
been,  it  will  be  difficult  for  one  who  believes 
in  Him  who  gave  us  the  glory  of  heaven  for 
the  sake  of  suffering  men,  to  find  such 
people  wholly  contemptible.  But  what  will 
such  a  one— a  believer  in  One  who  though  He 
was  rich  for  our  sakes  became  poor — what  will 
he  say  of  the  men  who  engage  in  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  boycott,  the  cloth  manufacturers  who, 
with  no  grievance  of  their  own,  merely  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  manufacturers’  association 
enter  into  agreement  with  them  to  sell  no 
goods  to  the  few  manufacturing  firms  who, 
recognizing  the  grievances  of  the  cloak 
makers,  and  believing  that  they  have  a  right 
to  unite  for  their  own  good  so  long  as  they 
keep  the  peace  and  transgress  no  law,  have 
continued  during  this  bitter  struggle  to  fur¬ 
nish  work  to  the  strikers  so  far  as  they  have 
been  able.  It  has  now  come  to  pass  that 
these  manufacturers  can  buy  no  more  cloth, 
and  hence  can  give  out  no  more  work.  And 
so  the  new  year  dawns  gloomily  for  the 
strikers.  _ 

And  yet,  so  far  as  public  attention  has  been 
called  to  them,  public  opinion  is  with  the 
strikers.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  the  “sweated”  workers  have  a  genuine 
grievance.  There  is  no  question  that  in  this 
strike  they  are  within  their  right.  They  have 
made  no  public  disturbance,  broken  no  law, 
interfered  in  no  way  with  public  order.  And 
now  they  are  starving.  With  no  hyperbole, 
this  is  precisely  their  condition.  When  they 
went  ont  on  strike,  they  bad  no  reserves  to 
speak  of — how  could  they,  working  under  the 
conditions  that  we  know  of?  Now  their  re¬ 
serves  are  exhausted.  Some  of  the  other 
Trades  Unions  have  opened  a  relief  bureau 
for  the  distributiioB  of  food,  and  for  some 
time  past  each  family  has  received  weekly 
tioo  loaves  of  bread  and  a  small  bag  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  occasionally  a  little  rice,  tea,  and 
sugar  have  been  added.  Their  rents  are  in 
arrears,  and  though  so  far  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  evictions,  the  police  jus¬ 
tices  refusing  to  permit  it  until  after  New 
Year’s,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
before  these  words  are  read,  a  number  of 
wretched  families  will  be  in  the  street.  One 
family  was  turned  out  in  the  cold  of  last 
Saturday  night.  Many  of  them  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  without  coal  during  all  this  bitter 
weather.  While  these  words  are  being  written 
an  appeal  in  their  behalf  comes  in  from  the 
head  of  the  University  Settlement.  To  it  we 
gladly  give  place,  warmly  commending  it  to 
the  generosity  of  our  readers. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  decided  to  cross  the  river, 
and  preach  hereafter  in  «New  York.  It  is 
announced  that  he  will  speak  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  next,  at  four  o’clock,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  this  hour  being  named  as  interfering 
the  least  possible  with  usual  church  services. 
That  be  will  be  greeted  by  large  audiences 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 


FOR  THE  8TBIKINO  CLOAKMAKEBS. 

Dear  Sir :  Since  the  20tb  of  October  there 
has  continued  a  strike  of  the  cloak  makers, 
most  of  whom  live  on  the  East  Side.  The 
principal  grounds  of  the  strike  were  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  ten-hour  day  and  a  weekly  wage, 
instead  of  the  piece  system  with  work  often 
twelve  and  fitfeen  hours  a  day  during  the 
season.  Though  there  were  other  demands, 
it  was  understood  on  both  sides  that  this  was 
the  principal  issue.  The  employers  claimed 
that  the  men  left  without  any  proper  warning  ; 
this  is  probably  true,  and  if  so  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
workers  in  these  trades  are  not  well  organized, 
and  hence,  as  an  inevitable  result,  any  action 
will  be  more  hasty  and  impetuous  than  among 
many  of  the  higher  trades.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  the  tre¬ 
mendous  strain  that  is  produced  by  the  pres 
ent  sweating  system.  I  find  men  working  not 
only  twelve  and  fourteen  hours,  but  sixteen 
and  eighteen  hours,  and  that,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  seven  days  a  week.  I  find  that  many 
of  these  men,  as  the  result  of  this  excessive 
labor,  are  only  able  to  earn  from  87  to  $10  a 
week.  I  find,  also,  that  the  season  lasts  but 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  consequently  this 
means  that  the  wage  for  fifty-two  weeks  to 
support  the  man  and  his  family  will  amount 
to  but  84  to  85.  I  have  been  told  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  few  of  the  men  who  continue 
in  this  trade  live  more  than  ten  years. 

I  mention  all  these  facts  to  show  the  general 
condition  of  the  trade  and  that  the  public  may 
understand  how  injurious  that  condition  is 
to  the  welfare  of  a  man  and  his  household. 
I  believe  that  every  person  who  is  anxious  to 
have  honest  workers  live  in  decency  and 
with  sufficient  comfort  to  make  a  wholesome 
and  moral  living  possible,  will  feel  that  the 
men  were  right  in  urging  a  better  adjustment 
of  wages  and  better  conditions  of  work. 

But  the  question  now  is  one  of  starvation ; 
these  men  with  their  families  have  been  out 
of  employment  since  the  20th  of  October ; 
most  of  them  have  not  been  able  to  pay  rent 
since  the  1st  of  November.  The  landlords  are 
threatening  eviction,  which  has  already  taken 
place  in  several  instances.  During  the  cold 
weather  last  week  I  found  several  families, 
and  no  doubt  there  were  dozens,  probably 
hundreds  of  others,  where  there  was  no  coal 
and  no  light,  and  only  the  limited  stint  of 
food  which  the  Relief  Committee  of  the 
strikers  was  able  to  provide.  Our  citizens 
who  shivered  in  their  warm  wraps  and  com¬ 
fortable  houses  can  hardly  conceive  what  this 
meane,yet  I  believe  they  will  appreciate  the  con¬ 
dition  and  desire  to  remedy  it.  For  the  month 
of  January  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  strike 
being  justified  or  not,  and  whether  it  shall  go 
on  or  not.  There  is  now  no  work,  and  will 
not  be  until  the  season  opens  in  the  middle  of 
February.  The  question  is.  Shall  these  fam¬ 
ilies  be  allowed  to  starve  or  die  with  cold  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January?  In  one  family  re¬ 
cently  two  children  died  of  pneumonia,  and 
the  physician  stated  that  it  was  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  suffering  from  cold  in  their  home. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York  and  all  others  to  whom  this  distress 
seemed  unendurable,  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
relief.  We  must  have  money  and  clothing  and 
food  and  coal  for  these  people.  Any  remit¬ 
tances  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and 
used  as  wisely  as  we  can  to  relieve  want.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  9,000  have  been  out 
of  employment,  of  whom  the  majority  have 
been  beads  of  families.  I  have  issued 
this  appeal,  not  from  any  desire  to  take  op 
the  work,  which  I  should  prefer  to  avoid,  but 
because  I  cannot  resist  the  calls  that  are  made 
on  me  and  eights  with  which  I  have  been  daily 
brought  into  contact  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  public  which 
responded  so  generously  during  the  hard  times 
of  last  winter,  will  unheedingly  allow  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  starve  and  suffer  now. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  B.  Rbtmolds. 

P.  S. — Remittances  and  supplies  should  be 
sent  to  University  Settlement,  26  Delancey 
Street,  this  city. 


THE  LORirS  SHUT-INS. 

By  B«t.  Theodore  Ii.  Ooyler 
Just  why  the  loving  Master  confines  some  of 
His  choicest  and  best  in  rooms  of  suffering, 
and  cripples  others  of  them  in  body  or  in 
purse,  we  cannot  always  tell.  One  thing  is 
very  clear,  and  that  is  that  He  does  not  mean 
to  cripple  their  usefulness.  To  spesk  for  Christ 
or  to  work  for  Christ  is  often  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  ;  but  to  bear  for  Christ  either  pain,  or  pov¬ 
erty,  or  confinement  with  courageous  patience 
is  more  eloquent  than  many  a  pulpit  discourse. 
No  portion  of  Paul’s  wonderful  career  was 
productive  of  more  solid  results  than  the  years 
of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  He  styled  him¬ 
self  an  "ambassador  in  chains,”  and  he 
preached  the  kingdom  of  Ood  to  those  about 
him  until  there  were  many  converts  in  "Cae¬ 
sar’s  household.”  He  wrote  seven  out  of  his 
thirteen  undisputed  epistles  while  he  was  the 
prison  chaplain  under  the  eye  of  Nero’s  jailers 
—one  of  these  was  the  letter  to  Philippi,  which 
is  the  epistle  of  gratitude  for  divine  mercies 
and  of  exultant  joy  under  sharp  afflictions. 

If  the  cages  of  birds  are  sometimes  covered 
up  in  order  to  make  them  sing,  the  old  hero 
was  caged  to  furnish  to  the  world  one  of  its 
most  melodious  epics  of  sublime  faith  in  Je¬ 
sus.  Satan  afterwards  clapped  John  Bunyan 
into  a  prison,  and  lo,  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  Bedford  jail  floated  the  transcendent  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
The  service  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  limited  by 
any  stress  of  circumstances.  A  sick  chamber 
has  often  been  made  a  chosen  spot  for  glori¬ 
fying  God.  The  celebrated  Halyburton  of 
Scotland  welcomed  scores  of  visitors  to  that 
room  in  St.  Andrew’s  where  they  stood  around 
his  bedside  and  listened  to  words  that  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  a  glimpse  of  heaven  from 
the  land  of  Beulah.  None  of  his  previous  ser¬ 
mons  equalled  bis  discoursings  from  that  bed 
of  suffering.  “This  is  the  best  pulpit,”  said 
he,  "  that  I  was  ever  in.  I  am  laid  on  this  bed 
for  this  very  end,  that  I  may  commend  my 
Lord.”  He  called  it  a  shaking  hands  with  the 
King  of  Terrors.  After  a  night  of  agonizing 
pain,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Jesus  came  to  me 
in  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  walking  upon 
the  waters ;  and  He  said  to  me,  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
I  have  the  keys  of  death.  He  stilled  the  tem¬ 
pest  in  my  soul,  and  there  is  a  sweet  calm.  I 
have  ripened  fast  under  the  bright  sun  of 
righteousness,  and  have  had  brave  showers. 
Now  I  am  thinking  of  the  pleasant  spot  of 
earth  that  I  will  soon  get  to  lie  on ;  I  will  get 
my  little  Georgie  in  my  hand,  and  we  will  be 
a  group  of  bonnie  dust.  ”  After  his  voice  failed 
him  in  the  last  moments,  he  continued  to  clap 
bis  hands  in  triumph. 

It  is  not  only  by  such  joyful  testimonies  to 
the  sustaining  power  of  divine  grace,  or  by 
cheerful  patience,  that  the  prisoners  of  Jesus 
Christ  have  reached  and  are  reaching  His 
precious  Gospel.  There  are  many  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  good  open  to  invalids.  During  the  years 
that  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  room,  she  conceived  the  plan  of 
providing  commentaries  and  useful  books  for 
poor  ministers  and  village  preachers.  She 
told  me  that  over  one  hundred  thousand  such 
volumes  had  been  secured  in  response  to  her 
appeals.  When  I  visited  her  last  summer  in 
the  beautiful  old  home  at  "Westwood,”  I 
found  that  she  was  cheering  the  lonely  hours 
of  her  widowhood  by  continuing  this  labor  of 
love.  Some  of  Charlotte  Elliott’s  sweetest 
hymns,  in  England,  and  some  of  the  best 
productions  of  Mrs.  Pauli  in  our  own  land, 
have  been  written  during  periods  of  confine¬ 


ment  in  the  chamber  of  an  invalid.  A  large- 
hearted  lady  shut  in  from  her  former  activ¬ 
ities  out-of-doors,  spends  much  of  her  time  in 
folding  and  addressing  little  leaflets  of  awak-  < 
ening  or  of  consoling  truth  to  those  who  may  < 
be  profited  by  them.  In  many  a  house  there  i 
is  a  room  whose  silent  influence  is  felt  all  over 
the  dwelling. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  come  in 
there  to  enquire  after  the  sick  sufferer,  to 
bring  some  choice  fruit  or  pleasant  gift,  to  ; 
read  aloud,  or  watch  with  her  through  the 
lonesome  night.  From  that  room  steals  forth 
an  influence  that  makes  every  one  gentler  and 
tendeier  and  more  unselfish.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  God  permits 
some  of  His  children  to  suffer ;  they  not  only 
grow  purer  by  tbe  chastening,  but  become 
evangelists  of  blessing  to  others.  Paul  in  bis 
prison  prompted  many  besides  Onesiphorus  to 
deeds  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  he  evoked 
such  gifts  of  kindness  from  his  spiritual  chil¬ 
dren  at  Philippi  that  be  writes  to  them  that 
their  love  "hath  blossomed  out  afresh.”  That 
is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  message  sent  by 
the  old,  sunny-souled  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Master  takes  great  delight  in  many  of 
Hie  shut-ins.  They  are  weaving  bright  cor¬ 
onals  for  themselves  to  be  worn  in  that  land 
in  which  none  shall  say,  "1  am  sick,”  and 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.  Good 
friends,  it  matters  little  where  we  are  so  long 
as  our  inner  life  is  bid  with  Christ,  and  we 
keep  luminous  with  the  joy  of  His  presence. 

THE  NEW  YEAR’S  JOY. 

8v  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  S.D. 

It  helps  our  wishes  that  have  come  over  to 
the  first  days  of  another  year,  to  know  that 
they  are  capable  of  realization.  It  helps  our 
friends  to  be  assured  that  the  greatest  joy  in 
the  world  is  within  their  reach.  There  is  a 
gladness  which  says,  "Rejoice  with  me,”  pos¬ 
sible  to  any  one  who  has  lost  something ;  and 
that  means  everybody.  For  there  is  none  so 
poor  in  this  world  but  he  has  something  to 
lose,  and  the  greatest  good  in  life  is  not  in 
gaining  new  treasure,  but  in  getting  back 
that  which  has  been  lost.  There  is  also  an 
occasion  of  yet  greater  gladness  than  finding 
things  lost,  which  says,  "Let  us  eat  and  be 
merry,  for  this  my  son  was  lost  and  is  found” ; 
and  this,  too,  is  within  the  reach  of  all  whose 
greatest  sorrows  seem  to  have  no  greater  an¬ 
swering  joys.  The  joy  of  recovery  stands  to 
guard  every  gateway  to  despair,  hovers  like 
an  angel  of  light  over  the  abysses  into  which 
the  straying  sons  of  men  may  fall.  That  cov¬ 
ers  the  whole  sphere  of  possibility ;  we  are 
“ringed  round  with  joy.”  The  greatest  good 
in  family  life,  after  all,  is  not  to  have  a  son 
ever  with  us,  but  to  have  the  prodigal  come 
penitently  back.  For  there  could  be  no  joy  in 
a  world  where  one  false  step  was  utter  loss, 
like  the  losing  of  jewels  over  a  ship’s  side. 
The  terrible  chances  would  become  intolerable 
woes  in  such  a  case.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
one  earthly  joy  which  finds  response  in 
heaven  is  that  over  tbe  one  who  repenteth.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  angels  sang  to 
congratulate  us  on  the  Redeemer’s  birth. 
That  day’s  good  wishes  hold  over  forever. 
Tbe  great  gladness  of  heaven  itself  is  within 
our  reach. 

There  are  evidences  of  disappointment  in  the 
joy  which  life  has  in  store  for  us,  so  great 
sometimes  as  to  repel  our  good  wishes.  A 
friend  of  yours  says :  "  Do  not  mock  me  with 
wishes  for  my  happiness  1”  These  are  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  loss,  which  despair  of  recovery. 
No  doubt  many  have  gone  sadly  about  their 
Christmas  shopping  because  they  lacked  the 
money  which  once  they  had  to  spend.  They 
were  ithinking  only  of  tbe  irrecoverable  things 
whicji  by  God’s  grace  to  us  are  only  and 


always  the  inferior  ones  also.  This  is  one  of 
the  short-sighted  judgments  of  our  state  which 
lead  to  peculiar  and  selfish  sorrows.  One  of 
our  friends  asks  us  not  to  congratulate  him 
on  an  escape  from  instant  death,  because  the 
gift  of  life  itself  seemed  less  than  the  shame 
of  putting  himself  in  a  position  of  such  peril. 
It  is  the  same  spirit  which  thinks  only  of  the 
turn  of  the  tide  that  bore  him  up  to  fortune 
and  not  at  all  of  the  losses  of  things  more 
precious  on  that  perilous  ascent.  It  is  said 
that  Timour  promoted  one  of  his  captains  for 
a  victory,  and  then  took  off  his  head  for  the 
fault  which  made  his  victory  so  very  necessary 
to  the  chief.  The  world  is  full  of  that  sav¬ 
agery  to  day.  Men  are  merciless  on  them¬ 
selves  because  they  have  had  narrow  escapes. 
They  will  not  even  be  glad  that  a  bad  boy  has 
been  restored,  because  they  think  it  a  shame 
to  have  had  a  prodigal  to  mourn  over  and  try 
to  forget  as  they,  alas,  too  often  have  done. 
Besides,  the  good  son  seems  to  have  the  best 
of  the  practical  argument,  and  the  father’s 
joy  is  only  sentimentally  justified.  The  vast 
mistake  of  men  now  is  to  esteem  most  highly 
that  which  they  triumphantly  call  their  own 
goodness,  to  love  tbe  success  which  grew  like 
a  strong  tree  without  halt  or  fault  out  of 
their  own  sagacious  avoidance  of  error.  These 
are  the  rare  things  which  few  have  and  fewer 
really  merit.  All  tbe  world  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  scale.  Everybody  owes  more  to 
mercy  divine  than  to  all  human  wit  or  wisdom 
combined.  Tbe  whole  sqm  of  the  joy  in  this 
present  world  is  not  that  there  are  so  many 
good  and  safe  men  in  it,  but  that  there  is  a 
way  for  the  bad  to  become  good,  a  possibility 
of  recovery  from  falls  and  restoration  of  for¬ 
feited,  dissipated  delights. 

And  the  unfailing  inspiration  of  this  possi¬ 
ble,  greatest  joy  in  the  world  is  the  Sun  of 
infinite  love.  Look  out  of  tbe  window  after 
the  freezing  rain  has  been  falling  all  through 
the  dark,  cold,  deathlike  chill  of  a  winter's 
day,  and  there  is  a  forest  of  flashing  jewels, 
brilliant  beyond  any  fairy  tale  of  sudden  splen¬ 
dor.  The  sun  has  pierced  the  cloud,  and  lo,- 
tbis  transformation  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Tbe  creation  of  a  new  world  is  in  the 
regeneration  of  our  status,  tbe  revolution  in 
our  point  of  view.  The  background  of  His 
mercy  is  so  all -pervading  that  our  rejoicing 
over  the  reclaimed  prodigal  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  depreciate  any  manly  virtue.  We  only 
estimate  our  riches  of  recovery  as  God  does, 
as  the  angels  in  heaven  right  royally  have 
done. 

Oh,  joyless  one,  light  a  candle  and  sweep 
your  poor  house  at  once ;  for  the  lost  treasure 
is  always  near,  nearer  as  it  affects  us  the  most 
deeply.  Lost  love  comes  oftenest  back  at  a 
single  word  of  confession,  a  mere  beckoning 
of  tbe  finger'  Lost  youth  returns  to  one  who 
repents  as  a  little  child.  Lost  opportunities  are 
tbe  iron  rungs  of  a  ladder  leading  up  to  the 
final  successes.  Lost  years  are  waterlogged 
hulks  indeed,  but  they  may  float  you  yet  to 
land.  All  is  not  lost  while  life  is  left  and 
Jesus  calls.  The  greatest  joy  in  tbe  world  is 
within  reach  of  every  man  while  the  love  of 
God  hovers  over  us.  For  the  Christ  has  this 
mission,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  I 

A  most  attractive  programme  for  the  use  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  on  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Day,  Feb.  3,  1895,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions,  68  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city.  Sample  copies,  or  any  number  needed 
for  a  meeting,  may  be  obtained  free  by  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  rooms.  An  effort  ba«i  been  made 
to  make  this  programme  suitable  for  a  general 
service  on  Sunday  evening,  if  pastors  desire 
to  place  that  service  under  the  care  of  tbe 
Endeavorers. 
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A  State  three  time*  m  larfr*  a*  New  fork.— A  rant 
plateaa  eroeaed  by  rai^res  of  momitaliu,  with 
Talleya  between,  that  yield  rich  barreets.— ITp* 
lands  for  grasins  — The  cattle  on  athoniiand  hills. 
Bntte :  Is  It  **  the  wickedest  city  in  the  world  ”  ? 
—Early  days  of  Montana.— The  Beign  of  Terror 
from  **  road-agents,”  robbers  and  murderers. 


In  leaving  Spokane  Falls,  we  do  not  leave 
the  Spokane  River,  any  more  than  in  leaving 
Niagara  Falls,  we  leave  the  Niagara  River. 
In  both  cases  the  rush  of  the  Falls  communi¬ 
cates  itself  to  the  waters  below,  which  whirl 
and  foam  and  then  rush  onward,  as  if  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  beholder  who  should  dee  from  the 
sight  in  terror.  So  when  we  left  Spokane, 
the  river  seemed  to  be  chasing  us,  and  we 
were  running  a  race  along  its  banks.  But 
after  a  few  miles  we  bad  to  part  company, 
leaving  it  to  continue  its  course  till  it  empties 
into  the  Columbia;  while  we  turned  in 
another  direction  to  find  a  passage  through 
the  mountains.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  enormous  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  But  the  rugged  defiles  are  pictur 
esque  as  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  while  in  lakes 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Switzerland 
anything  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  the 
Pend  d ’Oreille.  Here  we  are  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  (how  musical  are  these  Indian  names  I), 
but  of  which  we  see  little,  as  we  pass  through 
what  may  be  called  its  Pan  Handle,  its  bound 
ary  being  defined,  not  by  degrees  of  latitude 
or  longitude,  but  by  the  trend  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  runs  from  Northwest  to 
Southeast,  and  we  are  at  the  small  end  ;  while 
farther  South  it  broadens  to  proportions  that 
place  it  alongside  its  great  sister  States. 

Before  I  left  New  York  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  missionary  in  Idaho  kindly  invited  me  to 
visit  him  in  his  Western  home,  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  scenery  round  him  that  was 
most  tempting.  That  I  could  not  bring  it  into 
my  tour  was  my  loss ;  and  I  can  only  assure 
him  that  my  passion  for  travelling  has  only 
been  stimulated  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
summer,  and  that  when  I  am  a  few  years 
younger  (as  I  seem  to  be  growing  that  way), 
it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  visit  Idaho, 
and  describe  with  youthful  enthusiasm  its 
lakes  and  rivers,  its  mountains  and  valleys. 
But  for  the  present  my  friend  will  excuse  me 
if  I  leave  without  further  observation  a  State 
that  we  passed  through  chiefly  in  the  night. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun  rose 
gloriously  over  the  mountains  of  Montana,  we 
could  not  restrain  our  enthusiasm.  Here  we 
had  no  excuse  for  silence,  for  we  crossed  the 
State  in  broad  daylight ;  and,  as  it  was  a  long 
midsummer  day,  we  could  sit  at  our  windows 
from  daybreak  till  evening  twilight,  taking  in 
the  ever-changing  views  all  round  the  horizon. 
That  day  I  “took  to”  Montana,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  old  settler.  Its  very  name  is  attrac¬ 
tive,  as  it  is  significant  of  the  character  of 
the  country,  whose  chief  feature  is  its  moun¬ 
tains,  in  which  it  resembles  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  is  enough 
to  stir  the  blood  of  one  whose  “heart  ’s  in  the 
Highlands.”  When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  a 
ditty  that  was  in  everybody’s  mouth,  and  no 
young  lady  sat  down  to  the  piano  but  out  of 
her  sweet  lips  there  came : 

”  Some  love  to  ro&m 
O'er  the  dark  sea  foam. 

Where  the  wild  winds  whistle  free ; 

But  a  choseu  baud. 

In  a  mountain  land. 

And  a  life  in  the  woods  for  me." 

If  such  romantic  tastes  still  exist,  they 
can  find  abundant  gratification  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  in¬ 
cludes  Colorado,  and  north  of  which  is  Mon¬ 
tana.  We  have  not  indeed  in  our  Western  Hemi 
sphere  any  Root  of  the  World  like  that  in  Asia 


in  the  Himalayas.  Butour  Continent  hasits  rise 
and  fall,  like  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  there  is 
a  gradual  ascent  from  the  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  over  a  thousand  miles  of  plain,  to 
the  great  plateau,  which  culminates  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  their  extensions  North 
and  South,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Continent. 

In  speaking  thus  admiringly  of  these  West 
ern  mountains.  I  do  not  mean  to  hold  them 
up  as  being  so  high  or  so  difficult  of  ascent  as 
to  test  the  muscle  or  the  nerve  of  Alpine 
climbers.  I  have  no  idea  of  tempting  Dr. 
Parkhurst  to  leave  Switzerland  for  Montana, 
for  he  would  be  disappointed,  since  be  would 
find  no  such  awful  heights  as  those  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Matterhorn.  If  indeed  he 
wishes  to  try  his  cool  head  and  firm  step  on 
some  mountain  this  side  the  sea,  let  him  go 
to  Alaska,  and,  a  day  or  two  farther  North 
than  we  went,  he  will  find  himself  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  St.  Elias,  a  monarch  of  the  upper 
air,  to  which  I  am  sure  that  he  will,  with  bis 
usual  politeness,  take  off  his  hat  with  pro¬ 
found  respect.  And  then  let  him  put  himself 
in  training,  and  when  he  is  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  make  the  attempt.  Only  a  few  weeks 
since  a  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  camped 
there  for  two  months,  every  week  making  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  top,  but  failed  at  last ! 
But  where  he  failed.  Dr.  Parkhurst  may  suc¬ 
ceed.  If  anybody  can  do  it,  he  will. 

But  if  Montana  has  no  St.  Elias  nor  Matter¬ 
horn,  she  has  mountains  enough  to  fill  all  her 
horizons,  so  that  one  can  hardly  go  anywhere 
without  having  some  snow-capped  peak  or 
lower  range  in  sight. 

And  the  beauty  of  our  Western  State,  as  set 
over  against  Switzerland,  is  that  our  moun¬ 
tains  look  down  upon  scenes  of  plenty  such 
as  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Matterhorn  never  saw. 
Between  the  long  ranges  of  Montana  are  val¬ 
leys  of  unbounded  fertility.  One  familiar 
with  the  country  told  me  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  wheat  fields  as  those  near  Mussola, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  -  five  miles  west  of 
Helena.  One  of  the  great  land-owners  told 
him  that  be  had  in  a  single  field  a  thousand 
acres  of  oats  that  stood  nine  feet  high  I  into 
which  a  man  could  not  venture  without  being 
lost,  as  in  the  depths  of  an  African  forest. 
Fields  that  are  less  suited  for  cultivation  are 
admirably,  adapted  for  grazing.  One  of  the 
sights  of  every  year  is  the  countless  herds,  bred 
in  Texas,  that  are  driven  North  to  get  “  hardened” 
in  the  bracing  air  of  the  uplands  of  Montana. 
One  riding  over  the  country  may  literally  see 
the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  “The  valleys 
also  are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout 
for  joy  ;  they  also  sing.  ” 

It  was  about  noon  when  we  drew  up  at  Hel¬ 
ena — not  in  the  town,  but  in  sight  of  it,  for  it 
does  not  lie  on  the  open  plain,  but  reaches 
back  up  into  the  hills  (what  was  once  a 
gulch  rich  in  golden  ore,  which  was  indeed 
the  attraction  that  drew  the  first  settlers 
to  this  spot),  from  which  the  Capitol  looks 
down  on  the  broad  expanse  at  its  feet.  As 
the  train  made  but  a  brief  stop,  we  saw 
only  just  enough  to  excite  our  curiosity  with 
out  gratifying  it ;  so  that  we  were  but  too 
glad  when,  ten  days  later,  after  our  visit  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  return,  and  spend  a  couple  of  days  in  Hele 
na,  with  a  visit  to  Butte  and  Anaconda,  two 
of  the  great  mining  centres  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  our  first  glimpse  was  enough  to 
set  us  on  the  track  of  inquiry,  and  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  thrown  with  those  who 
were  able  to  answer  our  questions :  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  the  State  and  an  editor,  whom 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  address  as  one  of  the  fra 
temity.  Montana  has  been  a  rich  subject  for 
journalists — not  so  much  because  of  its  mines, 
as  because  of  its  tragic  history  in  the  days  when 


the  Vigilantes  fought  with  robbers  and  murder¬ 
ers  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  between  savage¬ 
ry  and  civilization.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  begin 
my  inquiries  in  the  most  flattering  way.  It 
could  hardly  exalt  their  State  pride  to  hear  a 
stranger  say:  “I  am  told  that  Butte  [the  great 
mining  centre]  is  the  w’iekedest  town  in  the 
world  1"  to  which  the  Attorney-General,  as  the 
official  defender  of  the  State,  at  once  made 
answer:  “Butte  is  no  worse  than  New  York! 
The  only  difference  is  that  certain  forms  of 
wickedness  which  you  repress  by  law,  are 
here  legalized,  so  that  what  in  your  city  is 
done  in  secret,  is  here  done  openl}.”  He 
made  a  point  of  this,  as  if  it  were  to  the  cred¬ 
it  of  Butte,  that  it  had  no  false  shame ;  and 
made  no  attempt  to  bide  its  black  spots  be¬ 
hind  bolted  doors.  “In  Butte,”  be  said,  “it  is 
no  more  of  a  crime  to  keep  a  gambling  bouse 
than  to  keep  a  hotel.  As  the  passion  for  gam¬ 
bling  is  one  that  cannot  be  repressed  among 
miners,  we  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  mor¬ 
ality  to  have  it  public  rather  than  private,  and 
so  we  license  it,  as  you  in  New  York  license 
drinking  saloons.  And  not  only  so,  but  here 
the  law  requires  that  the  character  of  the 
place  shall  be  declared  in  the  sign  Legalized 
Gambling,  which  shall  be  painted  over  the 
door  in  letters  four  inches  long  I” 

This  was  indeed  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns 
That  his  statement  was  true,  I  saw  a  week  or 
two  later,  when  a  friend  showed  me  about  the 
streets  of  Butte.  We  found,  as  he  had  said, 
that  the  gambling  houses  were  public  institu¬ 
tions  ;  that  they  were  not  hidden  away  in 
back  streets,  but  stood  on  the  Broadway  of 
the  town,  with  doors  wide  open  to  all  comers. 
As  my  friend  led  the  way  I  walked  in,  as  I 
had  into  the  Gambling  House  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  here,  as  there,  saw  the  games  in  full  blast. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  one  advan¬ 
tage  in  this:  that  a  man  cannot  hide  his  wick¬ 
edness  ;  if  he  is  a  gambler,  everybody  will 
know  it.  Young  clerks  cannot  sneak  into 
these  places,  and  spend  the  money  of  their 
employers  So  far,  its  publicity  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  those  who  might  suffer  from  an  im¬ 
morality  that  was  concealed.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  terrible  temptation  in 
these  doors  that  stand  wide  open  on  the  street, 
where  every  passer-by  can  hear  the  rattle  of 
the  dice  mingled  with  the  sound  of  music  and 
dancing.  Monte  Carlo,  as  everybody  knows 
who  has  been  in  the  South  of  France,  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  but  the  more  splendid  it  is, 
the  wider  is  the  gate  to  destruction,  and  the 
more  will  there  be  that  go  in  thereat. 

This  talk  about  the  present  state  of  manners 
and  morals  set  me  a’tbinking  of  the  early  days 
of  Montana,  of  which  I  had  read  a  good  deal 
years  ago,  and  it  all  came  back  now  that  I 
was  on  the  spot,  and  could  talk  with  the  very 
men  who  had  taken  part  in  those  terrible 
scenes.  The  first  population  that  came  into 
this  country  was  attracted  by  the  discovery 
of  gold,  a  magnet  that  drew  together  the 
good  and  the  bad.  The  most  of  the  new^ 
comers  were  honest  and  hard-working  men. 
But  the  wealth  they  dug  from  the  mine  was 
of  less  value  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  the  East.  There  were  no  railroads 
in  those  days,  and  every  package  of  bullion 
had  to  be  sent  overland  in  mail  coaches,  across 
long  stretches  of  country,  over  mountains  and 
rivers  and  plains,  through  dark  forests,  where 
there  was  every  opportunity  for  at*'ack  and 
capture.  The  chance  of  booty  was  so  great 
that  it  drew  together  hundreds  of  desperate 
criminals  who  had  found  the  older  States  too 
hot  to  hold  them.  They  formed  themselves 
into  bands,  and  hiding  in  some  dark  glen, 
waited  till  their  accomplices  near  the  mines 
sent  word  that  a  large  shipment  would  be 
made  on  a  certain  day;  when,  s  the  coach 
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for  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  But  as  all  believers  constitute  the 
“holy  priesthood”  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  our 
students  are  priests  by  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
grace  of  God  before  they  come  to  college,  their 
studies  being  to  fit  them  better  for  their  great 
ministry,  which  is  for  multiplying  Christian 
priests  by  turning  sinners  to  God  and  by  quick* 
eniog  the  seal  of  believers,  so  that  they  may 
“ofifer  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ.”  Newman  Haix. 

Lokdon,  Eno. 


climbed  slowly  up  a  hill,  or  was  in  some  deep 
gorge,  there  sprang  up  a  dozen  men  with 
masked  faces  and  levelled  guns,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  halt,  and  (while  the  passengers 
stood  trembling)  divided  the  spoil.  If  there 
was  any  resistance,  they  added  murder  to  rob¬ 
bery.  In  this  way  many  disappeared  whose 
bones  were  afterwards  found  in  some  lonely 
place  in  the  forest. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  that  had  been 
going  on  for  months,  till  through  this  whole 
mining  country  there  was  a  reign  of  terror. 
The  discovery  that  some  men  who  had  been 
supposed  to  be  honest  were  implicated  in  these 
robberies,  created  such  a  feeling  of  suspicion 
that  a  man  hardly  dared  to  trust  his  neighbor, 
till  at  last  the  very  enormity  of  the  crimes 
provoked  retribution,  as  in  very  desperation  a 
few  men,  risking  their  own  lives  on  the  issue, 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
swept  these  monsters  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forget  such  a  tragedy,  and 
it  comes  back  most  vividly  when  passing  over 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground  where  it  was 
enacted.  As  I  remembered  even  the  names  of 
those  who  were  actors  in  it,  when  we  came 
back  to  Helena,  and  drove  into  the  town,  I 
said :  “The  man  1  want  to  see  is  Colonel  Saun¬ 
ders,”  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Vigilantes, 
and  was  afterwards  the  first  man  to  represent 
Montana  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
What  he  told  me  of  those  terrible  days  I  must 
reserve  to  another  letter.  H.  M.  F. 


a  key  to  his  character  and  life:  “Diligent  in 
business,  fervent  inspirit.”  Highest  exercise 
of  soul  was  united  with  attention  to  the  sim¬ 
plest  details.  Intellectual  culture  aided,  not 
hindered  his  practical  usefulness  as  well  as 
evangelical  ministry  by  tongue  and  pen. 

I  often  see  still  in  loving  memory  my  dear 
friend  Guthrie,  prophet,  painter,  pbilanthro 
pist,  melting  to  tears  both  rich  and  poor  viith 
the  outpourings  of  his  sympathetic  soul  as  he 
told  the  old  story  of  the  cross,  the  dominant 
keynote  of  his  preaching,  with  endless  varia¬ 
tions,  suggested  by  the  works  of  God  in  na¬ 
ture  and  providence  and  in  the  lives  of  men. 
He  did  not  less  plead  for  ragged  schools,  tem¬ 
perance.  peace,  sustentation  fund,  and  all  be¬ 
nevolent  activities  because  of  the  culture 
which  beautified  all  bis  zeal. 

The  memory  of  James  Hamilton,  with 
whom  I  have  taken  sweet  converse,  and  on 
whose  “Mount  of  Olives”  and  other  devo 
tional  writings  I  feasted  half  a  century  ago, 
illustrates  my  argument,  mental  culture  the 
ally  of  ministerial  zeal. 

Though  happily  still  living,  I  must  mention 
my  beloved  Brother  Cuyler,  combining  the 
best  features  of  pastor,  preacher,  and  writer 
of  epistles  to  all  the  churches,  conveying  week 
by  week  counsels  of  quickening  and  comfort 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  He 
has  always  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  col¬ 
lege  training  to  which  he  owes  so  much. 

Another  living  friend  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  professor  in  a  great  university,  geog¬ 
rapher,  commentator,  eloquent  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  printed  page,  is  evidence  of  the 
close  alliance  between  learning  and  usefulness. 
From  bis  great  work  on  Isaiah  I  quote  a  sen¬ 
timent  which  well  characterizes  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  with  others  which  adhere  to 
evangelical  truth  and  freedom,  and  which  it 
is  specially  important  to  vindicate  in  the 
present  day:  “Holiness  is  secured,  not  by 
ceremonial,  but  by  reverence  for  a  holy  Being 
(Isa.  V.).  We  shall  rub  our  conscience  trite 
against  moral  maxims  or  religious  rites.  Un¬ 
less  we  forget  our  ritual  in  spiritual  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  very  God,  and  become  uncon¬ 
scious  of  our  organization  in  devout  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  personal  relation  to  Him,  ritual 
will  be  only  sensual  indulgence,  organization 
only  machinery  for  selfish  and  secular  ends. 
Ritual  and  sacrifice  are  to  the  living  God  as 
the  wick  of  the  candle  to  the  light  thereof.” 

I  might  refer  to  many  more  present  among 
us  in  illustration  of  my  argument,  fellow  pil- 
grims  to  Jerusalem — Taylor.  Davidson,  Monro 
Gibson,  radiant  in  goodness;  the  learned  Prin. 
cipal  of  the  English  Presbyterian  College,  and 
recent  pastor  of  the  Irving’s  historic  church, 
a  preacher  in  the  very  highest  style  of  practi¬ 
cal  pulpit  eloquence,  Oswald  Dykes ;  and  not 
least  among  the  elders,  the  constant  friend  of 
college  training,  presiding  at  the  college  jubi 
lee,  and  also  the  generous  and  zealous  pro¬ 
moter  of  evangelistic  work  throughout  all  the 
churches,  Hugh  Matheson — these  of  one  single 
Church,  with  multitudes  of  others  in  all  the 
churches,  illustrate  how  the  highest  college 
culture  is  blended  with  firm  belief  and  earnest 
advocacy  of  Gospel  truth — the  divine  authority 
of  Scripture,  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  cross, 
the  sanctifying  grace  and  abiding  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  also  illustrate  how  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts  may  be  used,  not  for 
vain  display,  but  for  humble  service.  Their 
whole  career  shows  them  to  be  successors  of 
the  Apostles.  “We  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.” 

Very  recently  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Vaughan,  presiding  at  the  centenary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  St.  Cuthbert,  be 
said  he  hoped  their  three  hundred  priests  in 
college  would  be  nine  hundred  at  the  next 
similar  festival.  Yes,  more  priests  are  wanted 


DB.  KcCOSH  AND  JAPANESE  YOUTHS. 

By  William  Rankin,  Sau. 

The  death  of  Dr.  McCosb  recalls  a  pleasant 
incident  in  my  experience  as  Treasurer  of  our 
Foreign  Board.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago 
two  Japanese  youth  came  to  the  Mission 
House,  23  Centre  street,  bearing  a  letter  from 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn  which  stated  that  the 
young  men  were  of  respectable  families,  bad 
with  them  funds  to  meet  their  expenses,  and 
wished  to  enter  Princeton  College.  They  un¬ 
derstood  our  language  very  imperfectly,  wore 
their  native  dress,  and  attracted  the  gaze  of 
passeis-by  on  the  street. 

It  seemed  proper  that  I  should  accompany 
them  to  Princeton.  We  arrived  there  an  hour 
or  two  before  sunset,  and  after  depositing 
their  baggage  at  the  hotel,  we  walked  to  the 
campus  and  met  President  McCosb  on  his  way 
from  a  recitation  room.  I  introduced  my  com¬ 
panions  and  stated  generally  the  object  that 
had  brought  us  to  Princeton.  He  asked  me 
to  meet  him  in  the  chapel  after  evening  pray¬ 
ers,  soon  to  be  held.  When  the  service  was 
over,  he  requested  the  Faculty  present  to  re¬ 
main,  as  Mr.  Rankin  had  a  communication  to 
present.  I  then  rose,  and  my  little  speech 
was  about  as  follows :  Mr.  President  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen — These  two  young  men  now  present 
have  just  arrived  from  Japan.  Several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  as  you  know,  have  come 
to  America  to  receive  an  education,  who  have 
gone  to  other  institutions.  But  these  men 
beard  in  their  own  land  the  fame  of  this  col¬ 
lege.  and  have  expressed  a  preference  for  it 
and  a  desire  to  be  connected  with  it.  Our 
missionary,  Dr.  Hepburn,  gave  them  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  an  officerj'of  our  Foreign 
Board  vouching  for  their  respectability  and 
personal  good  character.  The  chief  embar¬ 
rassment  attending  their  application  is  their 
ignorance  of  the  EngKsb^anguage,  and  the 
first  thing  needed  after  a  suitable  boarding¬ 
house  is  an  English  teacher. 

The  President  promptly  replied :  “We  will 
attend  to  all  that.  I  will  appoint  a  committee 
to  see  that  they  are  cared  for  in  every  respect. 
We  are  very  thankful  to”you'for  bringing  these 
We  wish  you  would 


COLLEGE  CULTURE  AND  PULPIT  POWER. 

By  Bev.  Newman  Hall,  B.D. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  some  pious  peo 
pie  objected  to  training  colleges  for  Christian 
ministers  on  the  ground  that  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  lessened  spiritual  power. 


In  referring  to 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  they  forget 
that  the  fishermen  Apostles  were  three  years 
training  under  Christ  himself,  and  that  they, 
their  associates,  and  immediate  successors 
were  taught  and  inspired  by  the  miraculous 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  college 
training  could  compete  with  such  preparation? 
And  no  merely  mental  culture  at  the  present 
day  can  fit  any  man  for  the  ministry,  however 
learned  and  eloquent,  without  communion 
with  Christ,  and  the  enlightening,  quickening 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer. 

The  jubilee  of  the  College  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  England,  recently  celebrated 
in  London,  recalled  to  memory  the  names  of 
famous  Presbyterian  pastors  and  preachers 
who  illustrated  how  high  culture  may  be 
associated  with  ana  promotive  of  the  greatest 
and  moat  enduring  usefulness.  I  mention  only 
some  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  and  whom  I  could  reckon  in 
my  list  of  friends.  First,  I  recall  the  name  of 
Chalmers,  heroic  leader  of  the  Disruption,  the 
philosopher,  orator,  organizer,  scaling  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  of  intellect,  gathering  daisies  at 
their  feet.  I  remember  breakfasting  at  his 
bouse  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption.  For  an 
hour  he  was  discussing  with  an  elder, 
learned  in  the  law,  the  details  of  finance, 
having  names  and  places  on  his  ready  tongue 
and  amounts  contributed  or  to  be  expected,  as 
though  this  was  his  sole  business.  Then  came 
family  prayer,  and  such  a  prayer !  His  whole 
heart  was  in  it,  with  earnest  voice,  vigorous 
action  of  hand  and  foot,  and  the  eloquence  of 
spiritual  fervor.  I  remember  one  phrase:  “O 
may  every  morning  that  dawns  and  every  eve¬ 
ning  that  darkens  remind  us  of  our  frailty.” 
The  entire  prayer  was  fervent  in  feeling  and 
beautiful  in  expression,  speaking  to  God  as 
present.  He  rose  from  his  knees  while  repeat¬ 
ing  the  closing  phase,  “forever  and  ever. 
Amen,”  and  with  the  same  breath  he  said, 
“Mary,  did  ye  post  those  letters?”  This  was 


young  men  to  Princeton, 
bring  more  like  them,  and  wejpromise  to  take 
good  care  of  all  that  come.” 

At  the  close  of  this  interview  we  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  President’s  bouse  to  take  tea 
with  hie  family.  The  young  men  were  awk¬ 
ward  in  the  use  of  knife  and  fork,  when  the 
Doctor  rose  from  the  table,  and'standing .  be¬ 
hind  the  chair  of  each,  cut  up'for  him  the 
cold  meat  that  was  on^his  plate.  After  supper 
be  informed  his  Japanese" guests  that  their 
lodging  room  was  upstairs,  and  as  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  house  for  my  home,  I^saw  their  unique 
baggage  in  the  ball,  which  bad  been  brought 
over  from  the  hotel. 


The  Ladies’  Christian  Union  will  hold  daily 
morning  prayer- meetings  at  11  A.  M.  each  day 
during  the  T  ?ek  of  Prayer  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Broadw(^  'abernacle,  corner  84tb  street. 
These  meet\  have  heretofore  been  largely 

attended,  a^  is  hoped  that  the  coming 
w'eek  will  witness  full  seats. 
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ON  BROAD  LINES. 

By  B«t.  ThomM  Vidhols. 

Commenting  on  the  call  extended  to  Dr.  N. 
C.  Hillis  of  Evanston  by  the  Central  Church 
of  Chicago,  The  Interior  remarks:  “Dr.  Hillisj 
will  not  go  to  Central  Church  to  preach  the 
peculiar  tenets  and  dogmas  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion.  In  the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  bis 
will  be  a  Gospel  ministry.  ”  We  take  exception 
to  this  only  as  implying  that  the  thing  affirmed 
is  not  true  of  the  ordinary  denominational 
clergyman.  Such  a  one,  it  is  supposed,  be¬ 
longs  to  his  sect  and  not  to  the  Church  at  i 
large.  Of  necessity  his  horizon  is  circum-  i 
scribed,  and  be  cannot  look  at  things  in  the 
large  and  comprehensive  way  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  divine  Master. 

But  surely  no  true  minister  so  understands 
it.  He  will  be  loyal  to  his  denomination  ;  will 
work  in  connection  with  it  and  according  to 
its  methods ;  but  he  recognizes  that  bis  de¬ 
nomination  is  but  part  of  a  greater  whole — the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  it  is  with  the  whole  and  not  with  the  part 
that  be  feels  himself  most  vitally  connected, 
and  to  the  extension  and  strengthening  of 
which  he  is  supremely  pledged.  What  is 
known  as  the  Broad  Church,  it  is  true,  em¬ 
phasizes  humanitarianism  at  the  expense  of  the 
evangelical  system,  and  if  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  Dr.  Hillis  proposes  to  be  “broad,”  bis 
brethren  generally  will  leave  him  to  pursue 
his  aim  by  himself ;  but  we  speak  of  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  In  religion  breadth  is 
not  shallowness.  Neither  does  it  involve  in¬ 
definiteness  of  outline ;  so  broad  as  to  be 
hazy.  Nor  does  it  compromise  the  truth  in 
order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  bigotry,  and  to 
please  those  to  whom  the  cross  is  offensive. 
A  true  ministry  will  work  on  broad  lines  in 
the  sense : 

1.  That  it  cherishes  a  broad  faith,  a  faith 
that  is  as  broad  as  the  Scriptures,  and  so  as 
broad  as  those  principles  and  beliefs  of  our 
nature  which  lead  up  to  confidence  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  We  hear 
about  “narrow  creeds,”  but  it  is  to  the  Bible, 
Jint  of  all,  that  the  churches  are  committed ; 
only  after  that  to  the  denominational  symbol 
as  embodying  Bible  truth.  This  broad  basis 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  which  the  symbol 
should  be  coextensive,  if  it  is  not,  is  a  con¬ 
stant  corrective  of  narrowness  and  makes  the 
faith  reflect  the  full  mind  of  Christ.  Some 
may  desire  to  be  broader  still;  but  hardly 
those  whose  office  is  that  of  Christ’s  am¬ 
bassadors. 

2.  The  true  minister  will  look  around  him 
with  a  broad  intelligence.  He  will  see  prob¬ 
lems  of  various  sorts  to  be  solved  and  work  of 
many  kinds  to  be  done ;  not  only  souls  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  bodies  also— want  to  be 
supplied,  suffering  to  be  relieved,  helplessness 
to  be  cared  for ;  not  only  sin  to  be  pardoned, 
but  spiritual  life  to  be  imparted  and  de¬ 
veloped  ;  not  only  a  heaven  to  be  striven  for, 
but  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  built  up  on 
earth ;  not  only  ecclesiastical  foundations  to 
be  laid,  but  those  of  the  moral,  social,  indus¬ 
trial  sort  as  well.  When  a  man’s  hands  are 
tied  from  engaging  in  the  contest  with  em¬ 
battled  iniquity,  simply  because  he  is  set 
apart  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  his 
office  becomes  a  narrow  one,  indeed.  The 
Gospel  in  its  “fullest,  broadest  sense”  is  not 
so  much  as  dreamed  of. 

8.  Then  there  is  preparation  for  the  work 
thus  recognized  by  a  broad  organization,  ad¬ 
justing  the  Church  to  the  wide  field  of  its 
operations.  Organization  is  the  watchword  of 
the  hour,  and  not  without  reason.  What 
would  we  say  of  a  military  establishment  with 
but  a  single  arm,  or  a  government  with  but  a 


single  administrative  department?  Equally  I 
crij^led  is  a  church  not  broadly  organized—  I 
without  agencies  for  taking  bold  effectually 
of  all  branches  of  work.  The  institutional 
church,  so  called,  is  looked  upon  by  many 
with  suspicion.  Forces  are  dissipated  by  tbe 
attempt  to  do  so  many  things,  and  tbe  sacred 
is  secularized.  There  is  danger  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  of  course,  but  tbe  line  may  as  easily  be 
drawn  too  far  inside  of  these  things  as  too  far 
outside  of  them.  And  much  may  depend  on 
circumstances.  Good  seamanship  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weather.  There  is  a  time  for 
crowding  sail,  and  there  is  a  time  for  scud¬ 
ding  under  bare  poles. 

4.  There  should  also  be  broad  cooperation 
with  others.  Each  denomination  has  its  work 
to  do,  but  it  is  not  the  only  God  appointed 
agency  for  this  work.  We  are  often  too 
fastidious,  too  much  afraid  of  compromising 
ourselves.  Breadth  in  a  church  appears  in 
ability  to  combine  with  others  in  work  of  a 
general  character.  It  need  not  repudiate  its 
preferences,  but  it  may  lay  them  aside  for  a 
time,  and  it  may  find  much  ground  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  in  common  with  others,  where  these 
preferences  do  not  come  into  question.  There 
is  tbe  field  of  education  and  of  moral  reform 
and  of  organized  charities,  to  say  nothing  of 
general  evangelistic  work,  each  of  which 
urges  its  claim  from  the  purely  Christian 
standpoint.  Not  to  be  able  to  join  forces 
with  others  in  occupying  these  fields,  but  to 
go  mincing  along  with  skirts  gathered  close 
for  fear  of  contamination ;  to  hold  aloof  from 
brethren  in  the  spirit  that  says,  “I  am  holier 
than  thou” — this  is  the  very  essence  of  narrow- 
ness.  It  has  been  tbe  bane  of  Protestantism, 
and  its  funeral  obsequies  ought  to  have  been 
celebrated  long  ago.  There  should  be  a  broad 
cooperation  not  only  with  other  churches,  but 
with  all  lovers  of  humanity  in  laboring  for 
human  welfare.  Wanting  this,  tbe  restless, 
throbbing  activities  of  the  day  will  leave  us 
behind,  and  our  isolation  will  only  emphasize 
our  unfitness  for  service. 

5.  And  supposing  cooperation  impossible, 
then  there  may  be  a  broad  and  generous  char¬ 
ity  ;  a  recognition  of  tbe  fact  that  spite  of 
misunderstandings  and  maladjustments,  the 
spirit  of  the  Master  is  in  others  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  as  well  as  in  ourselves,  and  the  disposition 
to  bid  such  Godspeed,  even  though  we  must 
work  in  separation  from  them.  They  “follow 
not  us,”  perhaps,  but  they  are  “casting  out 
devils  in  Christ’s  name,”  and  we  must  not 
forbid  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
work  on  broad  lines,  even  when  the  denomina¬ 
tional  harness  is  worn  and  the  denominational 
roll  call  is  answered  to.  It  is  the  kind  of 
work  demanded  by  existing  circumstances,  to 
say  no  more.  No  other  can  succeed.  It  is  tbe 
work  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  bring  to 
pass  a  closer  organic  union  of  the  churches ; 
while  if  this  union  must  be  still  farther  post¬ 
poned,  it  will,  in  good  degree,  take  its  place. 
Denominationalism  is  not  so  insuperable  an 
obstacle  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
fullest,  broadest  sense.  Everything  depends 
on  tbe  spirit  which  pervades  it,  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  and  purpose  of  its  representatives. 

Milvobd,  Pa.,  Dec.  22, 1904. 


Tbe  officers  of  tbe  several  Boards  of  the 
Church  at  .58  Fifth  Avenue  propose  to  observe 
the  Week  of  Prayer  by  a  series  of  services  at 
Lenox  Hall,  from  Monday,  Jan.  7.  to  Friday, 
Jan.  11,  1895.  Tbe  hour  of  service  will  be 
from  half-past  twelve  to  one  o’clock.  It  is 
expected  that  some  of  the  city  pastors  will 
take  part  in  tbe  conduct  of  these  services,  and 
all  friends  are  invited  to  attend.  They  will 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  punctuality,  tbe 
service  being  a  short  one. 


KB.  KOODT’8  BIBLE  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tbe  EvanKellst:— 

During  the  year  1894  our  scboola  received 
some  help  from  the  readers  of  your  paper,  and 
I  wish  to  express  to  them  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  their  interest  in  our  work.  And  now  that 
we  are  about  to  begin  a  new  year,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  have  contributed  in 
any  way  to  the  success  of  the  Institute,  to 
know  something  of  its  condition  at  present. 
We  give  herewith  a  brief  statement  of  the 
work  being  done  and  positions  now  held  by 
former  students. 

There  are  nearly  three  hundred  young  men 
and  women  in  training  in  Chicago.  Every 
night  witnesses  their  presence  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  missions  in  different  parts  of  tbe  city, 
while  many  lowly  homes  are  made  more  cheer¬ 
ful  and  bright  by  tbe  systematic  visitation  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Institute,  who  spend 
their  afternoons  in  house-to-house  visitations, 
carrying  the  glad  news  of  a  Saviour  born,  a 
Father’s  love,  and  of  a  Christian  sympathy  for 
the  lost. 

The  present  winter  is  an  exceedingly  bard 
one  for  many  poor  people  who  have  been  idle 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  Chicago,  brought  on  by 
tbe  strike  of  last  summer.  As  a  consequence 
the  opportunity  to  present  tbe  Gospel  seems 
more  favorable,  and  a  rich  harvest  is  sure  to 
be  gathered. 

Of  those  who  formerly  attended  tbe  Insti¬ 
tute,  153  are  pastors  or  pastors’  assistants  in 
sixteen  denominations ;  69  are  home  missiona¬ 
ries  ;  67  are  foreign  missionaries ;  20  are  secre¬ 
taries  in  Young  Men’s  or  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations ;  20  are  employed  by 
Sunday-school  Boards:  90  are  evangelists;  25 
are  superintendents  of  city  missions ;  15  are 
teachers  in  educational  institutions,  and  140 
are  pursuing  their  studies  in  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  and  medical  schools  for  home  and  for¬ 
eign  work.  Thus  there  are,  with  those  now 
at  the  Institute,  902  men  and  women  at  work 
night  and  day  the  year  round. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  become  vice- 
president  of  the  Institute,  and  we  are  looking 
for  the  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  our 
work.  Very  cordially,  D.  L.  Moody. 

Bible  Institctb,  Dec  19, 1S94. 

A  PASTOR’S  FIRST  DECADE. 

There  is  not  under  the  New  York  sky  a 
more  beautiful  village  than  Fayetteville,  nor  a 
happier  pastor  than  C.  P.  Osborne,  who  min¬ 
isters  there  to  the  cultured  people  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Syracuse,  close  by, 
sponges  out  of  this  suburban  hamlet  much  of 
its  industry  and  not  a  little  of  its  population, 
but  the  cream  of  its  grace  and  goodness  is 
left  behind.  The  Presbyterian  bishop  has 
just  completed  ten  years  of  faithful  service. 
It  was  an  occasion  which  the  whole  town 
fas  by  a  common  impulse  felt  to  be  worthy  of 
celebration.  The  plan  for  this  was  carried 
out  with  finest  success.  The  sermon  of  the 
Sunday  was  signally  appropriate,  full  of  ten¬ 
der  reminiscences  and  the  inspirations  of  hope 
and  courage 

A  public  reception  followed  on  Thursday 
evening,  first  in  the  church  parlor,  where 
wit,  laughter  and  good  fellowship  mingled 
with  the  generous  repast,  and  afterward  in 
the  church,  where  organ  and  song  and 
speeches  and  gifts  made  the  hours  replete 
with  pleasure.  It  was  most  significant  that 
all  tbe  other  ministers  of  the  town  and  so 
many  across  the  borders  were  present,  each 
bringing  bis  choice  laurel  wreath  to  crown 
the  bead  of  the  decennial  pastor.  One  felt 
that  there  is  a  blessed  unity  of  love  in  all 
diversity  of  form,  and  that  there  must  be  rare 
qualities  in  tbe  man  himself  who  bad  so  hap¬ 
pily  evoked  it. 

'The  entire  celebration  in  every  part  will  be 
memorable  for  years  of  life  to  both  pastor  and 
people.  G.  B  S. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

On  Sunday  last  the  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  announced 
to  his  people  his  intention  to  resign  the  pas¬ 
torate.  Fourteen  years  ago  Dr.  Macintosh 
came  to  this  city  to  accept  the  call  of  this 
church.  During  all  this  time  he  has  been 
conspicuous,  not  only  as  a  preacher  in  his 
own  pulpit,  but  as  a  worker  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  Christian  activity  in  the  city.  In 
his  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  church,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  them  his  intention  to  resign,  Dr. 
Macintosh  states  the  reasons  for  the  step  he 
contemplated  in  the  following  paragraph : 

“These  perplexing  difficulties  are,  as  I  then 
stated— putting  them  now  in  the  briefest  form 
— the  almost  unprecedented  financial  crisis 
through  which  we  are  passing;  the  unpar¬ 
alleled  death  sweep,  robbing  our  church  of 
many  of  our  best  workers  and  most  liberal 
givers;  the  progressing  movement  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  our  neighborhood  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  country;  the  over- churching  of  our 
district  and  thinning  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
families  and  residents;  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  help  and  cooperation  in  the  elder¬ 
ship,  the  diaconate,  the  Sunday  school,  the 
prayer-meetings,  and  the  young  people’s  socie¬ 
ties  ;  the  growing  neglect  of  the  second  Sab¬ 
bath  service,  and  the  steady  lengthening  of 
the  summer  absence  from  the  city,  breaking 
up  the  continuity  of  church  work  and  church 
life.  ” 

The  officers,  in  their  reply,  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  strong  words : 

“We  further  desire  to  express  to  you,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  church, 
our  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which 
the  church  rests  to  you  for  the  faithful,  un¬ 
tiring,  and  devoted  pastorate  you  have  given 
the  church  during  the  time  you  have  been  its 
pastor,  and  our  sincere  regret  that  you  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  sever  those  relations.  For 
fourteen  years,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
you  have  labored  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
church,  giving  largely  of  your  time  and  cul¬ 
ture  to  its  development  and  the  welfare  of  the 
congregation,  always  wishing  to  be  considered 
the  friend,  as  well  as  the  pastor,  of  every 
member  of  the  congregation.  After  such  a 
pastorate,  brought  to  its  termination  in  the 
manner  you  have  concluded  it,  nothing  can 
be  left  but  pleasant  memories  and  associations 
on  both  sides.” 

Dr.  Macintosh  intends  to  have  his  resigna¬ 
tion  take  effect  July  1st,  and  the  Trustees 
have  unanimously  voted  to  pay  him  his  salary 
in  full  for  the  entire  year  1895.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Macintosh 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars  has  been  raised  by 
the  congregation  for  all  purposes. 

The  Rev  Louis  Rodman  Fox  died  after  a 
very  brief  illness  on  Friday,  December  2l8t. 
Mr.  Fox  was  greatly  beloved  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in 
many  other  places.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  labored 
for  a  time  in  missionary  work  in  New  Jersey. 
He  then  became  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  continued  fer 
six  years.  From  this  church  he  was  called  to 
Philadelphia  and  became  associate  pastor  with 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Boardman  in  the  Tenth  Church, 
which  position  be  filled  for  about  two  and  a 
half  years.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  to  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
where  he  wrought  with  great  faithfulness  un¬ 
til  the  condition  of  his  health  compelled  him 
to  resign.  He  hoped,  after  a  time  of  rest,  to 
return  again  to  the  ministry,  but  his  hopes 
were  not  realized.  Almost  to  the  last  he 
clung  to  the  expectation  of  preaching  again. 
He  loved  to  preach,  and  was  eager  to  have  | 


the  opportunity  of  speaking  once  more  to 
men  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Fox  was  a  man  of  lovable  spirit.  His 
friendships  were  deep,  strong,  and  lasting. 
He  was  much  interested  in  young  men,  espe 
cially  in  those  who  were  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  wise  and  faithful  as  a  pas¬ 
tor.  His  touch  is  on  many  lives,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  will  live  now  that  he  is  gone  from  our 
midst.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted 
on  Monday  last  by  bis  close  personal  friend. 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  who  spoke  very  ten¬ 
derly  of  his  life  and  work. 

The  Church  Extension  and  City  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  is 
about  closing  the  most  active  year  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  since  the  union  of  the  Presbyteries. 
Its  work  and  resources  have  been  enlarged 
during  1894,  and  nine  young  and  promising 
churches  have  felt  its  fostering  care.  The 
needs  and  opportunities  of  1895  are  before  it, 
and  to  those  who  have  the  means  and  disposi¬ 
tion  to  further  its  work,  it  makes  a  strong  and 
earnest  appeal  for  funds,  that  its  present  aid 
to  new  and  hopeful  churches  may  be  continued 
and  new  fields  opened  up.  George  Griffiths, 
Treasurer,  615  Locust  Street,  will  receive  dona¬ 
tions  and  give  information  as  to  work  now  be¬ 
ing  done  and  the  opportunities  offering  for 
new  and  aggressive  mission  labor. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Social 
Union  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  made  the  principal  address,  the 
topic  being,  “Our  Civic  and  Religious  Duties 
toward  the  Foreign  Immigrant  Population  of 
the  United  States.”  The  Revs.  J.  A.  Worden, 
D.  D. ,  and  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  also  spoke 
on  the  subject.  _ 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Doyle  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  church  at  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  is  to  be 
installed  early  in  January.  The  Rev.  L.  S. 
Fuller  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lafayette 
Square  Church  in  Baltimore,  and  resigns  from 
Abingdon.  The  Rev.  Francis  Palmer  was  or¬ 
dained  last  week  and  installed  pastor  of  Sum¬ 
mit  Chapel,  Germantown. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Free  Reading  Room 
for  Working  Boys  at  68  and  70  University 
place,  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  in  Carne¬ 
gie  Music  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  18th, 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Miss  Francis  E.  Wil¬ 
lard,  and  others.  Gov.  Morton  and  Mayor 
Strong  have  been  invited  to  meet  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  and  an  excellent  musical  pro 
gramme  will  be  given.  The  reading  room  is 
the  special  work  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Temper¬ 
ance  Society.  The  “boy  problem”  is  becoming 
a  most  important  one  in  this  city.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  our  tenement  houses  are 
100,000  school  boys  or  boys  engaged  in  daily 
work.  Where  shall  they  spend  their  evenings? 
In  the  hot  and  crowded  kitchen,  which  is  the 
only  “living  room”  of  their  homes?  How  can 
they  study  their  lessons  with  household  work 
or  the  fretting  or  frolicing  of  children  and 
the  conversation  of  their  elders  going  on 
around  them?  How  shall  they  find  rest  and 
recreation  after  the  toil  of  the  day?  The  free 
reading  room  does  not  solve  the  problem,  but 
it  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  thing  yet 
devised.  There  was  an  attendance  of  over 
27,000  at  the  rooms  in  University  place  last 
year — the  regular  membership  is  1347.  There 
were  254  accounts  opened  in  the  Penny  Provi¬ 
dent  Fund  and  over  $140  deposited.  The  boy 
who  has  money  at  interest  is  on  the  high  road 
to  reputable  citizenship.  The  boy  who  is  kept 
of  the  streets  in  the  evening  ceases  to  be  a 
street  Arab  and  by  so  much  a  menace  to  the 
city.  This  Free  Reading  Room  and  all  others 
of  the  kind  should  receive  a  generous  support.  | 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  REPENTANCE. 

It  happens  yet  that  on  a  broader  scale  than 
was  the  case  in  ancient  Attica,  a  public  maa 
is  occasionally  arraigned  before  the  multitude. 
The  nominal  issue  may  be  other  than  this,  bnt 
the  real  contest  is  over  the  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  fitness  or  the  sincerity  of  repentance. 
And  here  the  many  are  not  often  deceived. 
The  marks  of  real  contrition  are  less  dubious 
than  interested  persons  would  have  us  suppose. 
And  many  a  man  who  deceives  himself  as  to 
the  relation  of  his  present  to  his  past,  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  send  a  neighbor  to  Congress  unless  his 
repentance  be  found  to  bear  an  inspection 
which  he  is  not  ready  to  pass  to  enter  heaven. 

There  is  not  much  said  in  our  pulpits  to-day 
about  repentance,  because  even  our  ministers 
fail  at  times  to  realize  how  noble  and  soaring 
is  the  character  of  a  Christian  life.  An  Indian 
can  bend  a  few  willow  twigs  together  and  form 
a  tepee  in  which  to  pass  the  night ;  but  when 
an  engineer  is  to  erect  an  Eiffel  Tower  he  sinks 
his  caissons  deep  into  the  alluvial  soil  and 
grasps  the  rocky  rind  of  the  globe  itself.  In 
men  to  whom  faith  comes  lightly,  and  from 
whom  it  goes  lightly,  there  are  no  deep  search¬ 
ings  of  heart:  but  Peter  knew  the  bitterness 
of  tears,  and  Paul,  days  of  darkness  and  of 
silence  between  the  old  life  and  the  new. 

This  is  not  a  world  in  which  virtue  finds  it 
an  easy  task  to  build  a  consistent  life.  One 
must  labor  amid  the  ooze  of  sin  as  men  built 
the  palaces  of  Venice;  and  it  was  the  stones 
of  Venice,  not  her  banks  of  slime,  that  made 
her  mistress  of  the  seas.  St.  Paul  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  speak  of  his  own  conflicts  as  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  his  fight  was  not  as  that  of  one 
who  beateth  the  air  with  unresisted  fists.  It 
cost  Zaccheus  something  to  restore  fourfold, 
but  it  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  worthy 
life  to  follow. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ministers  of  a 
preceding  generation  ascribed  to  the  work  of 
repentance  what  must  be  sought  in  the  fructi¬ 
fying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  most  ter¬ 
rible  remorse  may  be  as  vain  as  that  of  J udas. 
But  to-day  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  men  are 
expected  rather  to  choose  good  than  to  forsake 
evil ;  and  that  a  conviction  of  the  folly  of  sin 
ofttimes  is  mistaken  for  sorrow  over  it.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  he  is  greatly  in  error  who  expects  to 
produce  that  tender  state  of  the  heart  required 
by  constant  preaching  of  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  “not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  to  repentance.”  At  the  foot  of  Sinai 
many  trembled,  but  upon  Calvary  a  Roman 
centurion  confessed  bis  Lord. 

An  English  ecclesiastic  was  making  himself 
troublesome  by  criticisms  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  Sidney  Smith  suggested  that  he  be 
choked  with  a  bishopric.  Honors  are  often 
made  to  do  duty  as  preservers  of  the  peace, 
or  as  rewards  for  silence.  Just  now  it  strikes 
one  a  little  unpleasantly  to  hear  the  praises  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Superintendent  Byrnes 
sounded  together,  as  if  it  were  a  pity  that  two 
such  excellent  citizens  were  not  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord.  or  rather,  as  if  each  of  them  were 
equally  earnest  in  purging  the  city  of  corrupt 
officials  and  of  a  venal  police.  When  Dr. 
Parkhurst  puts  the  alternative,  “  Byrnes  either 
knew  of  the  corruption  in  his  department,  or 
he  did  not,”  he  gives  a  judgment  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  city  and  the  whole  country 
confirms.  The  grandest  testimonial  to  Dr. 
Parkhurst  is  to  carry  the  work  of  convict¬ 
ing  criminals,  which  he  by  infinite  labor  and 
personal  sacrifices  has  made  possible,  to  its 
legitimate  issue.  Any  praise  aiming  to  abridge 
bis  power  or  to  bold  back  his  hand,  is  an 
offence  and  a  mistake. 
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GOD’S  CARE  FOR  THE  LATE  AND  LAST. 

The  Lord  Jesus  speaks  the  first  word  of 
hope  for  those  who  are  left  behind  in  the  race 
of  life.  His  Gospel  provides  the  means  of  tak¬ 
ing  even  the  hindmost  out  of  the  devil’s 
hands.  The  foremost  men  are  few  ;  the  great 
majority  are  late,  and  of  the  very  last  man 
there  is  a  goodly  number.  He  is  rarely  alone. 
At  the  eleventh  hour  a  good  many  still 
waited  to  be  hired.  We  do  not  know  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  that  day  of  which  Jesus  tells 
the  story  in  His  parable;  but  we  can  infer 
much ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  late  and  the 
last  to  be  employed  were  really  to  be  pitied. 
The  idle  are  never  to  be  envied,  and  the  good¬ 
ness  that  kept  going  out  to  find  them  as  they 
drifted  successively  into  the  market,  that  even 
went  out  at  five  in  the  afternoon  to  look  up 
the  very  last  who,  from  beginning  the  day 
wrong,  or  from  failure  and  rebuffs,  found 
themselves  late  and  left  out — the  goodness 
that  looks  up  these  last,  is  simply  divine.  But 
it  soars  up  to  something  sublime  when  it  says 
to  the  “  murmurers” :  “  I  do  thee  no  wrong  ;  I 
will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee.  My 
goodness  hurts  no  one,  yet  blesses  all.” 

Now  let  us  dismiss  the  idea  that  Christ  came 
as  a  social  reformer,  or  to  lay  down  a  law  for 
labor.  All  this  has  been  read  into  His  para¬ 
ble  ;  and  men  who  have  theories  seek  for  His 
high  endorsement  by  putting  into  His  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  the  kingdom  of  grace,  refer¬ 
ences  more  or  less  direct  to  their  kingdom  of 
social  goodness.  Tolstoi,  for  one,  could  not 
see  the  spiritual  significance  of  Christ’s 
speech ;  he  could  only  apply  it  to  life  as  he 
found  it,  with  what  singular  result  we  know  ; 
and  after  him  are  more  who  say  that  they  dis¬ 
trust  the  Christ  because  their  notions  of  His 
teaching  are  not  yet  in  practice,  are  indeed 
unpractical.  This  mistake  comes  from 
forgetting  that  the  Gospel  comes  to  a  man, 
not  to  men  in  the  mass.  God  regenerates  one 
soul ;  He  does  not  revolutionize  society.  He 
never  promised  to  make  an  unthrifty  man 
rich,  nor  to  bless  the  lazy  with  the  goods  of 
the  busy.  He  did  for  man  what  no  combina¬ 
tion  could  do  for  any  one  or  any  class ;  He  op¬ 
ened  a  door,  not  into  the  storehouses  of  this 
world,  but  into  the  treasuries  of  the  world  to 
oome.  That  door  no  man  can  shut.  Do  what 
men  may  in  the  lower  part  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  the  windows  that  look  upward  are  al 
ways  open.  There  shall  be,  there  can  be,  no 
hindering  the  light  of  the  Christmas  Star. 

The  last  days  of  another  year  are  gone.  In 
this  way  we  learn  how  the  chances  narrow. 
There  is  always  crowding  as  the  world  fills  up 
and  opportunity  grows  more  precious.  The 
foremost  and  the  fortunate  are,  of  course,  in 
evidence ;  but  the  late,  the  limping,  the  lin¬ 
gering,  the  last,  trail  away  into  the  obscure 
distance.  Shall  we  stand  in  the  market  place 
and  taunt  the  late  ones?  Is  the  only  thing  to 
do  for  this  vast,  stumbling,  hopeless  crowd  to 
set  a  brazen  trumpet  to  our  lips  and  cry, 
“Hurry,  or  be  left?”  Why,  tL.jy  are  left  al¬ 
ready  and  they  know  it.  You  cannot  begin  to 
make  more  terrible  than  it  is  the  cry  already 
ringing  in  their  souls  with  woeful  iterations : 
“Of  course  we  are  late,  too  late  1”  There  they  go, 
with  the  ineffable  ache  in  their  hearts  which 
they  dare  not  touch  lest  it  torture  them  be 
yond  bearing,  and  so  try  in  various  measures 
of  eagerness  and  success  to  forget,  to  drown, 
to  hide.  Oh,  it  is  these  for  whom  God  careth 
now  and  always.  They  shall  have  a  chance 
yet.  Late  and  left  1  It  is  for  them  He  goes 
out  to  look.  You  that  the  world  has  over- 1 
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looked,  you  that  are  crowded  out,  you  that 
have  no  chance  in  life,  you  whose  life  is 
ruined,  whose  hopes  are  wrecked,  whose  hearts 
are  broken,  you  He  seeketh  you  1  “Whatsoever 
is  right  I  will  give  thee,”  are  words  that  fall 
like  music  from  the  stars  on  Christmas  Eve, 
like  wine  and  oil  for  the  wounded,  like  love 
to  the  hurt  and  bleeding  spirit  1 
There  is  much  more  in  this  provision  of  the 
divine  mercy,  for  it  goes  right  over  into  His 
appointment  cf  our  place  and  lot.  Every  one 
is  not  a  first  born,  and  the  last  bom  did  not 
chose  or  make  his  grade.  The  world  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  adjust  these  differences.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  social  state  will 
make  a  cripple  the  equal  of  the  sound  in  limb. 
There  will  be  wider  gaps  between  men  as  the 
world  grows  older,  cracks  wlil  open  and 
abysses  yawn.  All  equality  is  in  the  love  of 
God  for  men,  not  even  in  men’s  love  for  each 
other.  If  you  expect  human  love  to  bridge 
these  intervals,  yon  will  find  your  mistake 
early  or  late.  The  Church  of  Jesus  was  not 
founded  with  the  purpose  or  hope  of  reducing 
life  to  a  dead  level.  Christ  is  not  a  bridge  be¬ 
tween  parts  of  this  world,  but  between  all 
parts  of  this  world  and  heaven.  His  supreme 
consolations  lie  beyond.  There,  not  here,  all 
tears,  all  traces  of  the  agony,  shall  be  wiped 
at  last  from  all  faces  that  have  looked  on  the 
King  and  trusted  all  to  Him  ;  that  have  seen 
His  star  shining  above  all  others  and  have 
come  to  worship  Him  alone  and  only.  The 
hand  you  touch  here  below  is  but  one ;  His 
other  hand  reaches  beyond  the  stars  I 
And  BO  we  deny  that  the  late  and  the 
last  are  unfortunate  and  hopeless,  for  our 
Father  has  made  special  provision  for  their 
relief.  We  deny,  too,  the  implication  that  the 
last  hours’  work  was  worthless  even  though 
the  Lord  paid  for  it  the  full  day’s  wage.  The 
last  touches  often  mean  everything.  “See,” 
said  the  old  monk  in  the  Signorelli  chapel  of 
Orvieto,  “the  master  put  the  last  touch  here, 
and  that  made  the  whole  immortal  1”  We  who 
have  come  to  these  last  days  of  the  world  are 
not  to  be  commiserated  for  being  so  late.  His¬ 
tory  does  not  end  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
The  late  hour  is  priceless  if  it  fits  for  the 
greater  morrow.  We  are  glad  to  live  to-day 
because  this  is  the  best  day  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  We  can  do  more  in  one  hour  than  our 
fathers  could  do  in  eleven  hours.  We  are  hap¬ 
pier  this  Christmas  than  any  man  could  be 
before  this  last  and  best  one  of  all  the  series. 
We  can  wish  each  other  a  happier  New  Year 
than  any  other  man  could  wish  his  fellow 
man.  Away  with  the  drivel  that  last  things 
are  always  leavings ;  that  the  end  of  the  year 
is  a  waste  basket  and  the  end  of  the  century 
a  dump  of  refuse !  God  pity  the  men  who  des¬ 
pair  of  the  world  into  which  the  Christ  has 
come!  Brothers,  the  light  of  to-day  is  a 
greater  glory  than  that  which  smote  the  face 
of  the  first  man  who  looked  fearlessly  into  the 
face  of  God ! 

8PECIAI,  KVENIMG  SKBTICES. 

There  will  be  special  observance  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  Jan.  6th  to  13th,  in  the  Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  8Gth  street  and  Amster¬ 
dam  Avenue,  the  Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury, 
D  D. ,  pastor.  The  meetings  will  be  held  on 
each  evening  (except  Saturday)  at  8  P.  M. 
All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  On  each 
evening  a  special  address  will  be  given  by 
those  whose  names  follow ;  but  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  others  to  take  part :  Monday, 
Jan.  7th,  Prof.  Wm.  Adams  Brown  will  speak  ; 
Tuesday,  Prof.  Francis  Brown ;  Wednesday, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  D.  D.  ;  Thursday,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  D  D.  ;  Friday,  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Young,  D.D. 
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PERJURY  PREMEDITATED. 

The  “father  of  lies”  has  fully  vindicated  his 
possession  of  the  police  department  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  Never  in  the  criminal  annals 
of  this  country  has  there  been  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  deliberate  and  defiant  lying  as  that 
furnished  by  police  officers  and  officials  before 
the  Senate  Committee  of  the  State.  The  high¬ 
er  the  rank,  so  far,  the  bolder  and  the  more 
impudent  has  been  the  false  swearing.  As  a 
disclosure  of  moral  perversity  and  utter  de¬ 
basement  it  is  very  humiliating ;  as  a  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose 
the  municipal  government  of  the  first  city  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  a  blistering  shame,  a 
frightful  menace.  Must  the  great  city  trust 
itself  to  such  guardians  of  its  honor  and  its 
peace? 

But  the  worst  is  behind.  The  perjury  of 
these  officials  is  not  the  hasty  denial  of  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  crime ;  it  is  a  deliberate  con¬ 
spiracy  to  conceal  criminal  acts,  to  cover  up  a 
corrupt  system,  to  hide  a  scheme  of  robbery 
and  blackmail.  So  far  as  thej  could,  these 
guilty  creatures  have  joined  hands  to  “swear 
it  through.”  The  brazen  plot  has  been  only 
partly  successful.  The  confessions  of  some 
have  made  cracks  and  seams  in  the  coat  of 
mail,  and  the  phalanx  of  falsehood  presents 
a  broken  front.  This  added  an  element  of  the 
ludicrous  to  the  exhibition  of  bravado  on  the 
part  of  one  who  was  relied  upon  as  the  cham¬ 
pion.  He  came  into  battle  with  war  paint 
smutched  and  feathers  shorn.  The  pitifulness 
of  his  perjury  is  not  all :  there  is  the  utter 
debasement  of  a  character  shown  in  such  want 
of  regard  alike  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  and 
the  judgment  of  his  fellow-men.  And  there 
is  more :  there  is  the  low  moral  sense  pervad¬ 
ing  the  entire  circle  of  which  the  chief  per¬ 
jurer  is  a  prominent  member,  a  state  of  con¬ 
science  which  found  voice  in  the  confession 
of  the  President  of  the  Police  Board,  that 
“corruption  is  necessary,”  that  “all  men  will 
take  bribes  and  receive  blackmail,  even  after 
we  are  gone.” 

This  IS  the  very  depth  of  the  pit.  To  this 
have  we  come  at  last.  The  excuse  for  lying 
is  that  all  men  are  liars.  The  apology  for  cor¬ 
rupt  dealing  with  law  breakers  is  that  every 
man  will  do  the  same;  every  man  has  his 
price.  And  to  crown  all  is  the  astounding 
conclusion,  that  as  all  men  will  perjure 
themselves  to  escape  penalty  or  condemna¬ 
tion,  he  is  the  best  man  who  is  the 
boldest  in  his  perjury,  the  basest  in  his  false 
swearing !  It  only  remains  to  know  how  far 
around  the  police  and  political  headquarters 
where  such  things  breed,  this  pestiferous,  lie 
laden  atmosphere  has  spread.  What  can  we 
hope  for  a  city  in  which  such  principles  of 
conduct  are  evolved  and  exercised  in  the  cen 
tres  of  political  influence?  Now  that  we  have 
lifted  the  lid  just  enough  to  let  this  hell- 
smoke  show,  shall  we  cease  to  investigate,  or 
shall  we  try  to  exterminate?  To  disclose  what 
we  cannot  punish  is  to  make  crime  bolder. 
To  “examine”  enough  to  develop  perjury  bold 
through  premeditation,  is  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  devil  and  provide  entertainment  for  his 
brood  yet  in  reserve.  Let  these  perjurers  also 
be  pursued,  the  gang  routed,  the  den  cleansed. 
There  is  no  reireat  now  for  this  great  city  till 
the  evil  spirits  that  have  tormented  and  dis¬ 
graced  her  are  utterly  cast  out. 


The  Week  of  Prayer  will  be  observed  by 
services  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  at  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  (29th  street  and  Fifth  Avenue),  be¬ 
ginning  on  Monday,  Jan.  7th,  at  four  o’clock 
P.  M. ,  and  continuing  on  following  days  at 
the  same  place  and  hour.  Prominent  laymen 
are  expected  to  conduct  the  meetings.  The 
Topics  as  arranged  by  the  Alliance  will  be 
found  on  page  29. 
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LOOKING  BACK  TO  THE  OLD  HOME. 

The  picture  of  the  Good  Angel  of  the  House¬ 
hold  (following  that  of  a  New  England  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Olden  Time)  has  awakened  some 
tender  memories  in  those  who  can  go  back  to 
“the  former  days.”  A  lady  whose  husband 
was  the  pastor  of  the  old  church  in  Stock- 
bridge  in  the  sixties,  but  who  is  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Washington,  thus  draws  the  figures 
which  rise  up  before  her  as  she  looks  back 
through  the  long  vista  of  these  vanished  years : 

“Looking  into  these  faces,  I  am  reminded  i  i 
the  day  when  my  eyes  first  fell  upon  them  in 
life.  With  my  husband,  who  had  just  begun  tc 
preach  to  the  Stockbridge  people,  I  had  calle( 
to  pay  my  respects  to  those  whom  all  the  vi  - 
lage  loved  and  honored,  old  Dr.  Field  and  hit 
wife.  He  was  strolling  around  his  place  wh«  n 
we  went  in,  and  while  we  were  talking  witl 
one  who,  to  make  their  lives  less  lonely,  wat 
staying  with  her  grandparents,  Mrs.  Fiek 
came  in  and  engaged  at  once  in  a  most  ani 
mated  conversation,  with  all  the  vivacity  am 
interest  of  a  young  woman.  Soon  Dr.  J’iek 
appeared,  and  welcomed  the  new  minister  ii 
tlie  most  cordial  manner;  and  then,  turniiu 
to  me,  held  out  both  hands,  taking  mine  la- 
tween  them  as  if  to  give  me  his  Vdessinj, 
while  he  bent  those  penetrating  eyes  upoi 
mine  with  a  ‘Most  welcome,  too,  this  deal 
helpmeet!’  Then  suddenly  drawing  back  in  a 
very  dignified  way,  he  excused  himself  fron 
longer  stay  and  spoke  of  one  who  had  just 
died.  It  may  have  been,  and  indeed  I  think 
it  was,  old  Mr.  Tucker  whom  Miss  Sedgwick 
has  so  beautifully  described  as  ‘the  Rich  Pool 
Man.’  The  old  pastoral  habit  asserted  itself, 
and  he  prepared  at  once  to  go  to  the  house  ol 
mourning,  as  though  he  could  think  of  noth 
ing  else  but  this  of  which  he  had  just  heard. 
It  was  in  the  winter,  when  it  was  not  safe  foi 
an  old  man  to  be  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  wift 
and  granddaughter  were  both  needed  to  wra] 
him  up’  as  he  desired  ;  and  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  the  beautiful  solicitude,  touched  per 
haps  with  a  little  wifely  pride,  of  Mrs.  Field. 
Though  she  was  seventy-eight  vears  of  age, 
her  step  was  light  and  quick  as  she  brought 
him  muffler  and  gloves,  and  the  tone  of  hei 
voice  was  full  of  the  most  tender  care  for  hit 
protection  and  comfort.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  I  should  move  and  speak  like  that  ten 
years  hence  1 

“I  think  there  was  not  more  than  a  year’s 
difference  in  the  ages  of  this  fine  old  couple, 
and  the  picture  that  they  made  standing  to¬ 
gether  just  before  his  leaving  the  house  that 
winter  afternoon,  I  shall  never  forget.  He 
was  so  grave  and  dignified  as  he  stood  erect,  so 
that  his  silvery  hair  seemed  to  swing  out  from 
his  coat-collar  and  muffler:  and  she.  smallei 
and  slighter  than  many  women,  yet  full  of  a 
certain  alertness  and  hidden  strength,  filled 
out  the  measure  one  made  of  her  as  a  charac 
ter  full  of  interest. 

“That  winter  there  was  in  the  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  of  Stockbridge  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
which  put  an  end  to  much  visiting  even  among 
neighbors,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  saw 
Mrs.  Field  again,  for  I  think  before  another 
summer  came  she  was  at  rest  in  the  cemetery, 
her  sweet,  unselfish  life  rounded  out  in  that 
green  old  age. 

“But  of  this  dear  old  Dr.  Field  there  are 
many  memories  connected  with  his  quiet  vis¬ 
iting  at  the  parsonage,  which  the  succeeding 
year  was  directly  across  the  street  from  his 
home.  Not  many  days  passed  when  I  did  not 
see  more  or  less  of  him.  After  his  wife  s 
death,  his  mind  seemed  to  wander,  as  if  he 
were  always  looking  for  her.  But  while  his 


mind  was  somewhat  affected,  that  splendid 
body  lived  on  in  full  and  perfect  physical 
strength  and  vigor.  And  his  mind  recovered 
ai  its  native  strength  when  he  poured  out  his 
rieart  in  prayer.  At  our  evening  meetings  he 
would  lead  us  all  with  perfect  clearness  and 
great  devotional  feeling. 

“I  can  see  him  now  bringing  across  the 
street  some  old  pamphlet  or  sermon  and  scarce¬ 
ly  able  to  wait  to  be  seated  before  I  hear  him 
beginning  to  tell  of  its  history.  It  would  be 
the  commencement  of  something  most  inter- 
:?stii]g.  One  day  I  remember  that  he  came  in 
with  an  old  almanac.  It  is  still  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  item  of  interest  in  it  was  a  rec- 
j.d  by  old  Dr.  Partridge  of  ‘a  visit  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Archibald  Hopkins  with  his  two  boys, 
dark  and  Albert.’  Forthwith  came  anecdotes 
ibout  their  boyhood  that  filled  the  hour  and 
-ept  him  talking  as  he  went  out  of  the  house, 
iiitil  he  reached  the  gate,  in  a  merry  mood 
-ir  that  grave  old  man. 

“Another  time,  it  may  have  been  a  year  af- 
,-i-ward,  I  remember  that  he  came  as  though 
with  an  errand  of  great  importance.  I  was 
beginning  to  recover  from  a  long  illness,  where 
[  had  hovered  between  the  seen  and  the  un¬ 
seen,  and  had  not  been  many  times  out  of  my 
room.  1  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  taking  my 
hand  he  greeted  me  most  tenderly  after  my 
long  absence.  Then  suddenly  his  mind  turned 
)ack  to  the  past,  in  which  he  seemed  to  live, 
so  that  events  that  occurred  long  ago  were  as 
present  to  his  mind  as  if  it  were  but  yes 
terday,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  of  tlie 
burning  of  his  house,  which  took  place  years 
rel'ore  ;  and  yet  he  told  of  it  with  tears  stream 
ing  down  his  cheeks,  showing  how  vivid  the 
impression  made  at  the  time  of  the  event,  and 
how  great  the  loss  had  been  to  him. 

“This  was  almost  the  last  conversation  that 
I  had  with  him.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  him, 
after  his  wife  died,  walking  up  and  down  the 
street  under  the  old  elm  trees.  He  still  walked 
without  stooping,  lifting  his  hat  courteously  to 
those  who  passed  him,  and  his  step  was  firm 
as  ever, 

“At  last  the  day  came  when  he  went  hdme. 
U  was  in  the  spring  of  ia07.  He  had  been 
out  riding,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  the  hour.  When  he  returned 
he  walked  into  the  house  with  his  old  quick 
step,  and  sat  down  in  the  large  arm-chair  in 
the  quiet  parlor,  just  beneath  the  picture  of 
that  beloved  daughter  Mary,  who  had  died  in 
Paris  many  years  before.  A  few  minutes 
after  some  one  going  into  the  room  saw  him 
sitting  there,  and  going  towards  him,  discov- 
ereil  on  the  instant  that  the  imprisoned  soul 
had  fled.  But  no  movement  of  the  body  had 
indicated  suffering.  Painlessly  he  walked 
through  the  shadowy  valley,  and  at  the  end 
was  it  not  almost  a  translation?” 

S.  W.  Eqleston. 

THE  EVANGELIST  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

Looking  over  old  letters,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing.  written  over  five  years  ago,  from  a  be 
loved  minister  of  New  England,  the  Rev. 
Quincy  Blakely,  of  Marlboro,  New  Hampshire, 
who  has  since  entered  into  rest.  Though  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  business  that  led  him 
to  write,  to  renew  his  subscription  to  The 
Evangelist,  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
his  experience  of  its  influence  in  the  training 
of  his  own  family.  Thus  he  wrote : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  for 
over  thirty  years.  In  this  time  I  have  married  a 
wife,  and  unto  us  have  been  bom  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  visible,  and  we  hope  of  the  invisible.  Church. 
Two  of  the  daughters  are  graduates  from  Mt.  Hol¬ 
yoke  Female  Seminary,  one  of  them  now  a  mission¬ 
ary  teacher  under  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  Central  Turkey;  an¬ 
other  daughter  is  a  member  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Female 


Seminary.  One  son,  a  graduate  from  Dartmouth 
College,  is  now  a  teacher  in  Worcester  Academy, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  another  is  a  senior  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  the  other  son  is  at  St.  .7 ohnsbury  Acad¬ 
emy,  Vermont.  How  much  of  all  this  peace  and 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  influence  of  The  Evangelist 
in  the  home,  I  cannot  tell.  It  no  doubt  has  had  a 
promiuent  part  in  the  moulding  and  uplifting  in¬ 
fluence,  as  it  has  been  a  very  welcome  weekly  visitor 
in  our  home  all  these  years. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  “Programme  of  a  Series  of  Conferences 
of  those  interested  in  Good  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment”  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
pocket  pamphlet  of  twenty- four  pages.  The 
plan  calls  for  two  meetings  in  each  of  the 
months  from  December  to  May,  inclusive — 
the  initial  meeting  having  been  held  on  No¬ 
vember  22nd,  at  the  Amity  Building  (812  West 
Fifty-fourth  Street),  where  those  to  follow 
will  also  take  place.  The  series  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Nineteenth  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  City  Vigilance  League,  the  hour  8 
o’clock,  on  alternate  Thursday  evenings.  Ap¬ 
pointed  speakers  are  allowed  thirty  minutes, 
and  all  volunteer  speakers  accepted  by  the 
Chairman,  five  minutes.  Turning  over  to  page 
8  we  find  that  Mr.  John  Swinton  occupied  the 
chair  on  December  20th,  and  that  the  topics 
were  on  that  occasion:  (1)  “Nationalities."  on 
which  Wm.  Scudamore  of  the  Altrurian 
League  was  fhe  appointed  speaker;  (2)  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Conditions,”  with  Charles  B.  Spahr  of 
the  Social  Reform  Club  named;  (3)  “Social 
Statistics,”  with  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  College, 
as  first  speaker.  It  is  evident  that  this 
scheme  of  municipal  and  economic  instruc¬ 
tions  is  largely  founded  upon  convictions  well 
expressed  in  one  of  these  diminutive  pages  by 
Mr.  G.  Brice  in  a  note  to  Wm.  Howe  Tallman, 
dated  London,  September  28th:  “It  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me,”  he  writes,  “that  the 
two  things  most  needed  in  American  muncipal 
life  are  :— first,  less  intrusion  of  party  feeling 
into  the  city  elections ;  and  second,  a  more 
sustained  sense,  on  the  part  of  the  respectable 
classes,  of  the  truth  which  every  one  admits  in 
words,  but  most  people  forget  in  fact,  that 
things  do  not  go  right  of  themselveH  in  politics.  ” 
We  trust  that  these  meetings  will  be  well 
attended.  _ _ 

We  have  a  very  dear  young  friend  in  a 
Catholic  Seminary  studying  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  A  more  devout  and  earnest  soul 
we  should  search  far  to  find.  But  in  a  late 
letter  he  bewails  the  teaching  which  obliges 
him  to  wait  confession  to  a  priest  and  abso¬ 
lution  from  the  Church.  “Why,"  he  asks, 
“did  not  our  Lord  permit  us  to  go  directly  to 
Himself  and  by  penitent  confession  receive 
immediate  forgiveness?”  It  is  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  Bible  Christians  accustomed  to  thus  go  to 
their  Saviour  in  loving  confidence  of  pardon, 
appreciate  what  this  means.  But  this  cry 
from  one  seeking  to  be  loyal  to  his  Church 
and  yet  finding  it  stand  between  him  and  his 
Lord,  reveals  something  of  the  bondage  from 
which  the  Reformation  freed  us. 


A  dear  mother  lay  dying,  and  her  oldest  son, 
as  he  knelt  by  her  bedside,  cried,  “You  have 
been  a  good  mother  to  us.”  The  dying  woman 
opened  her  eyes,  and  with  a  feeble  smile 
whispered,  “  Fom  never  said  so  before,  John,” 
and  she  was  gone.  If  we  have  kind  words  to 
speak,  let  us  speak  them  now,  while  our  loved 
ones  are  yet  with  us.  If  we  have  loving  deeds 
to  do,  let  them  be  done  to-day.  Flowers  on 
coffln  lids  and  epitaphs  on  tombstones  bring 
no  cheer,  to  the  living.  And  how  often  they 
but  contrast  the  more  strongly  with  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  gifts  and  the  kind  words  while 
our  dear  ones  lived. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth. 
By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Two  Volumes. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 


Augustus  Hare  is  facile  princepg  among 
biographers,  as  more  than  one  notable  “Life” 
has  taught  us.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
character  in  whose  biography  was  needed 
more  of  the  tact  and  skill  and  sympathy  which 
be  always  shows  than  that  of  Maria  Edgeworth. 
In  her  lifetime  she  refused  to  have  a  biograph¬ 
ical  preface  prefixed  to  her  works,  deeming 
her  life  and  personal  interests  of  no  importance 
to  the  public.  But  happily,  her  letters  were 
carefully  preserved  by  her  step-mother  and 
life  long  friend,  and  after  her  death  they  were 
privately  circulated  among  her  friends.  In 
the  present  work,  the  letters  are  still  left,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  tell  the  story  of  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  life,  the  connecting  paragraphs  being 
only  such  as  are  necessary  to  put  the  letters 
in  their  right  setting.  Much  of  the  interest 
of  those  letters  comes  from  the  circle  of 
friends  whom  Miss  Edgeworth  gathered 
around  herself,  to  whom  and  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  whom  she  wrote— the  elder  Darwin 
(him  of  the  Botanic  Garden),  Beddoes,  Han¬ 
nah  More,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
— best  known,  perhaps,  in  this  country  by  the 
Early  Lessons,  from  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
most  children  learned  to  read,  and  by  one 
beautiful  poem— Lindley  Murray  of  grammati¬ 
cal  fame,  Dugald  Stuart,  and  the  great  econ¬ 
omist,  Ricardo,  from  whose  “iron  law”  the 
wage-earners  of  the  world  are  not  yet  emanci¬ 
pated.  These  friendships  lend  interest  to  a 
life  which  has  its  own  quiet  charm,  the 
charm  of  honest,  earnest  work  for  the  better 
ment  of  society,  its  moral  uplift  to  a  higher 
level. 

More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  Illustrated  by 
John  D.  Batten.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put 
nam’s  Sons. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  an  indefatigable  and  a  judi 
cious  collector  of  folk  lore.  The  present  is 
the  last  of  a  series  of  four  volumes,  two  being 
on  English,  and  two  on  Celtic  subjects— those 
of  Ireland  and  Gaelic  Scotland.  Though  be 
himself  now  renounces  the  pursuit  of  this  line 
of  investigation,  he  tells  us  that  the  subject 
is  not  nearly  exhausted,  that  be  has  indeed 
merely  opened  it  up  to  show  what  rich  possi¬ 
bilities  lie  before  those  Irishmen  or  Scotch¬ 
men  who  are  ready  to  do  for  their  countries 
what  the  brothers  Grimm  did  for  Germany. 
These  stories  are  marvellously  fresh  and  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  not  a  little  value  is  added  to 
the  work  by  Mr.  Batten’s  vigorous  and  thor¬ 
oughly  appropriate  illustrations. 

When  All  the  Woods  are  Green.  By  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.  Sil..50. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  never  done  anything  else 
BO  good  as  this,  so  fresh  and  free,  so  high 
minded,  so  purely  beautiful,  so  keen  in  its 
study  of  life.  There  is  a  pleasant  homeliness 
about  it,  a  high  spiritual  tone  with  not  an  ac¬ 
cent  of  preaching,  a  healthy  simplicity,  that 
quicken  one’s  love  for  the  genuine  and  the 
free.  It  is  a  story,  and  the  characters  are 
very  real  and  very  individual — these  boys  and 
their  father,  with  his  pithy,  pungent  sayings, 
which  in  a  sort  of  artless  modesty  he  attributes 
in  all  cases  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  a  story ; 


but  there  are  few  sober  treatises  on  life  and 
the  art  of  making  others  happy  which  come  so 
near  to  bitting  the  mark. 

Three  of  Us;  Barney,  Cossack,  Rex.  By 
Mrs.  Izora  C  Chandler.  Illustrated  by 
the  Author.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton. 
82. 

An  unusually  well  written  story  of  the 
“Sunday-school  book”  order.  Or  rather,  a 
collection  of  three  capital  stories  about  dogs. 
The  author  evidently  understands  a  good  dog. 
and  knows  bow  to  interpret  him.  The  tales 
in  which  their  adventures  and  good  deeds  are 
told  are  full  of  interest,  and  have  besides  a 
real  artistic  qualtiy. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

It  needs  the  bound  volumes  of  Scribner’s 
Magazine  (Volumes  XV.,  XVI.,  January— 
December,  1894)  to  realize  how  admirable  is 
the  quality  of  the  artistic  work,  how  wide  the 
range  of  subjects,  and  how  uniformly  good 
the  literary  character  of  the  matter  which 
comes  to  us  monthly  in  its  pages.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  here  even  to  hint  at  these.  The  short 
stories,  tender,  touching,  thrilling,  stirring, 
as  the  short  stories  of  our  best  writers  are, 
and  the  serials— Mr.  Cable’s  John  March, 
Southerner,  and  Mr.  Bishop’s  Monte  Carlo 
story,  A  Pound  of  Cure— we  know  all  these, 
of  course.  And  the  studies  of  character 
and  locality.  Octave  Thanet’s  American 
Types  and  Mr.  Banner’s  Bowery  and  Bohemia; 
and  the  art  studies  and  the  sketches  of  travel, 
like  Captain  Rourke’s  American  Congo  and 
Mr.  Brownell’s  Newport  and  Mr.  Crawford’s 
Constantinople,  and  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton’s 
studies  of  Contemporary  Painting ;  and  the 
articles  on  mountaineering  and  architecture, 
on  social  subjects  and  subjects  literary — these 
are  only  a  suggestion  of  what  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  contain  in  the  line  of  literary  interest. 
As  to  the  artistic  features,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  grow  in  value  and  importance  with 
every  year.  Most  of  the  illustrations  of  these 
volumes  are  in  the  very  best  method  of  pic¬ 
torial  art. 

In  Sir  Robert’s  Fortune  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes 
in  her  own  pleasant  way,  and  yet  it  is  not  one 
of  her  most  pleasant  or  most  natural  books. 
A  girl  who  loves  against  her  uncle’s  will,  and 
who  will  not  give  up  her  lover  though  her 
uncle’s  fortune  be  the  forfeit,  is  banished  to 
a  hunting  lodge  on  a  lonely  moor,  where  for 
two  or  three  years  she  lives  with  two  trusty 
servants,  with  no  such  necessities  of  clothing 
and  shoe  leather  to  complicate  the  situation 
as  most  feminine  readers — and,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose,  a  feminine  author — might  find  impera¬ 
tive.  Her  lover,  who  loves  his  lady,  but  also 
loves  her  uncle’s  fortune,  contrives,  by  methods 
which  the  most  experienced  novel  readers 
must  find  astonishing,  to  have  his  own  way  on 
both  heads.  The  story  is  unnatural  and  not 
particularly  agreeable,  though  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  interesting.  (Harpers.  §1.50.) 

In  The  Parasite,  by  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
we  have  a  study  of  hypnotism  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  calculated  to  tempt  readers  to  dab 
ble  in  this  occult  art  It  is  a  thoroughly  un¬ 
pleasant,  though  very  powerful  story.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Dr.  Doyle  intends  his  read¬ 
ers  to  accept  his  story  as  psychologically  true 
any  more  than  Dr.  Holmes  in  writing  Elsie 
Venner.  It  seems  rather  to  be  a  play  of  the 
fancy  around  a  subject  at  once  fascinating 
and  repellant.  Mr.  Harold  Pyle’s  illustrations 
agree  with  both  particulars,  being  admirably 
adapted  to  the  story.  (Harpers.  §1.) 

Ihe  Burial  of  the  Ouns  is  one  of  the  clever 
tales  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  to  last  year’s  Scribner’s.  To  it  have 
been  added  a  number  of  his  other  stories  to 
make  a  very  interesting  and  acceptable  gift 
book.  (Scribner’s.  §1.25.) 


Up  the  Susquehanna,  by  Hiles  C.  Pardoe,  is 
a  series  of  summer  letters  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Otsego  Lake  and  Ihe  Alleghenies,  em¬ 
bracing  historical  incidents,  legends,  etchings 
of  Indian  life,  geological  facts,  pen  pictures  of 
eminent  men,  descriptions  of  the  country,  and 
musings  upon  all  sorts  of  themes.  It  is  a  fish¬ 
erman’s  table  talk,  with  all  the  flavor  of  the 
woods  and  the  stream.  The  river  is  a  noble 
one,  and  the  world  knows  all  too  little  about 
it.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  Susquehanna 
is  a  great  waste  of  arable  land.  He  probably 
formed  that  opinion  when  he  was  crossing  the 
river  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge 
near  Harrisburg,  in  mid  summer,  and  observed 
the  grass  patches  picturesquely  dotting  the 
shallow  waters.  But  nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth.  The  land  is  distinctly 
rocky,  and  such  rocks !  How  they  delight  the 
geologist  and  the  artist!  There  is  not  an 
acre  of  waste,  as  anyone  w  o  has  gone  with 
canoe  or  rod  from  Cooperstown  to  Port  De¬ 
posit  can  testify.  The  Susquehanna  has  not  a 
dull  foot  of  scenery  from  source  to  mouth. 
It  is  because  it  is  not  navigable  that  so  few 
know  of  its  marvellous  and  varied  beauty. 
Dr.  Pardoe  knows  the  river  thoroughly,  and 
inspires  his  readers  with  his  own  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  its  wonders.  His  short,  crisp 
paragraphs  make  one  think  they  were  written 
between  bites  while  he  was  fishing  for  the 
snappy  black  bass,  and  that  fishing  was  good. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  views  of  the 
region,  and  is  well  printed  on  calendared 
paper.  (Hunt  and  Eaton). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  January  Century  contains  an  interesting 
“symposium”  on  Festivals  in  American  Col¬ 
leges  for  Women.  Each  of  our  woman’s  col¬ 
leges  has  its  own  way  of  making  meriw,  its 
own  special  occasions  and  feast  days.  Look¬ 
ing  over  these  bright  descriptions  of  pleasure 
making  in  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar,  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  Wells,  the  most  impressive  fact  is 
that  in  large  measure  their  motive  seems  to  be 
the  happiness  of  the  Freshmen— a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  drastic  methods  by  which,  in 
men’s  colleges,  the  upper  classes  are  prone  to 
make  the  Freshmen  feel  themselves  at  home. 
Is  it  a  prophecy  of  the  change  which,  our 
friends  of  the  Suffrage  tell  us,  will  come  over 
political  and  business  life  when  women  are 
received  on  an  equal  footing  with  men?  Or 
does  the  fact  that  we  hear  nothing  of  these 
gracious  and  graceful  festivities  among  the 
women  in  coeducational  institutions  tell  quite 
another  story,  and  argue  for  keeping  women 
apart  in  a  sphere  of  their  own,  whence  to  shed 
sweetness  and  lighten  the  rougher  half  of  hu¬ 
manity?  Perhaps  the  coeducational  colleges 
are  yet  to  be  beard  from.  There  are  other 
articles  of  interest  in  this  number  of  the 
Century,  chief  among  them,  perhaps,  that  one 
in  which  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim  tells- with  the 
aid  of  plans  and  photographs — the  full  story  of 
his  experiments  in  aerial  navigation  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Speaking  of  the  enormous  expense  and  care 
bestowed  upon  the  making  of  our  great 
monthlies,  “The  Lounger”  of  the  Critic  says: 
“Important  historical  and  biograhical  works, 
such  as  The  Century’s  War  Papers  and  its 
Life  of  Lincoln,  are  the  result  of  capital  as 
well  as  foresight.  Upon  the  War  Papers  more 
than  §100,000  was  expended,  and  the  authors 
of  the  Lincoln  life  were  paid  §50,000  for  the 
serial  rights.  Joseph  Jeffeison  received  §1,000 
a  month  for  his  Autobiography,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  accompanied  it  cost  even  more. 
The  leading  authors  like  to  have  their  best 
work  appear  in  the  leading  magazines,  and 
hence  such  periodicals  as  Harper’s  and  The 
Century  and  Scribner’s  have  their  pick  of  ten 
thousand  manuscripts  a  year.  Their  publish¬ 
ers  are  able  to  organize  and  send  out  costly 
expeditions,  the  results  of  which  are  often  of 
world  wide  importance  and  interest.  The 
Century  now  has  expeditions  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  pursuing  investigations,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  no  less 
important  than  were  those  of  Mr.  Kennan’s 
famous  journey  through  Siberia.” 

The  Treasury  for  January  contains  a  portrait 
of  General  William  Booth,  with  his  Chicago 
address,  describing  bis  work  in  England. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  January  Scribner’s  has  several  interest-  ] 
ing  features.  Among  them  are  a  story  of 
Labrador,  The  Going  of  the  White  Swan,  by 
Gilbert  Parker.  Professor  Ladd  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  contributes  an  authoritative  article  on 
The  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  Japanese, 
Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth  gives  an  intensely 
interesting  description  of  the  “Slum  work”  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  con¬ 
tributes  Some  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Holmes  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  George  Meredith’s 
new  novel.  The  Amazing  Marriage,  is  begun 
in  somewhat  simpler  language  than  this 
writer  is  wont  to  use. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst’s  later  and 
crowning  labor  in  behalf  of  Municipal  Reform 
in  New  Vork  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
E.  J.  Edwards  in  McClure’s  Magazine  for  Jan 
uary  Mr.  Edwards  considered  in  the  same 
mag  .ne,  some  months  ago,  the  general  aim 
and  plan  of  Dr.  Parkburst’s  work,  and  be 
now  brings  the  history  down  to  date. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So 
cial  Science  (Phiadelphia)  has  recently  issued 
several  important  monographs.  Reasonable 
Railway  Rates  is  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb,  one 
of  the  experts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  The  Economic  Function  of  Wo¬ 
man  is  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  Staff  Lecturer  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching;  and  Miss  Helena  S.  Dud¬ 
ley  has  made  a  study  of  the  important  and 
comparatively  successful  experiment  tried  by 
the  Boston  College  Settlement,  in  relieving  the 
unemployed  last  winter.  In  her  paper,  en¬ 
titled,  Relief  Work  Carried  on  at  the  Wells 
Memorial  Institute,  Miss  Dudley  explains 
their  plan  and  methods  and  draws  some  in- 
treresting  and  valuable  conclusions  from  the 
results  of  their  experiment.  This  monograph 
will  be  found  useful  by  every  person  inter 
ested  in  social  questions  and  in  charitable 
work. 

After  Christmas  conies  the  time  for  the 
more  serious  books  The  Macmillans  are 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Syl 
vanus  Thompson’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  much  additional 
matter,  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to  the 
needs  of  American  students;  also  a  new 
work  by  Dr.  Ernest  Haeckel,  taking  up  the 
subject  of  Monism  as  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  science,  and  bearing  as  a 
sub-title  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  a  Man  of 
Science ;  a  collection  of  Walter  Pater’s  post¬ 
humous  papers  under  the  title,  Greek  Studies, 
and  a  new  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Sir  Waller  Scott,  edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
and  uniform  with  the  Dryburgh  edition  of  the 
Waverly  Novels. 

Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  has  made  a  careful  investiga 
tion  of  the  question  whether  American  labor 
organizations  are  opposed  to  trade  instruction, 
either  through  the  apprenticeship  system  or 
by  trade  schools,  and  whether  they  are  con 
trolled  by  foreigners.  The  results  of  his  work 
have  been  published  by  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  a  mono¬ 
graph  entited  The  Relation  of  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tions  to  the  American  Boy  and  to  Trade  In¬ 
struction.  The  result  of  his  work  is  to  show 
that  the  pessimistic  utterances  which  have 
characterized  many  of  the  previous  writers  on 
the  subject  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Light  will  be  thrown  upon  that  vexed  ques¬ 
tion,  Can  there  be  such  a  science  as  Sociology? 
by  a  work  of  unusual  interest  which  Franklin 
Henry  Giddings,  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
Columbia  College,  has  written,  and  which 
will  be  published  by  Macmillan  and  Company 
under  the  title.  The  Principles  of  Sociology. 
This  work  will  differ  from  all  previous  trea¬ 
tises  on  sociology  in  its  rigorous  exclusion  of 
topics  that  fall  properly  within  such  other 
social  sciences  as  political  economy,  public 
law,  and  the  theory  of  the  State,  and  in  its 
systematic  organization  of  the  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  strcitly  sociological. 

Dr.  Louis  Lewes,  author  of  the  volume  on 
The  Women  of  Shakespeare,  a  translation  of 
which  has  just  been  published  in  London  by 
Hodder  Brothers  and  in  New  York  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  died  at  Munich  on  the  11th  of 
November.  Dr.  Lewes  had  previously  written 
a  work  on  The  Women  of  Goethe,  which  se¬ 
cured  a  wide  appreciation  in  Germany  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a 
work  devoted  to  The  Women  of  Byron. 

Last  Sunday,  the  80th,  saw  such  a  celebra¬ 
tion  as  is  not  often  seen — that  of  the  Sixteenth 
Anniversa^  of  the  Founding  of  the  United 
Brethren  Publishing  House,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  day  was  observed  with  a  religious  service 


in  the  church,  with  much  music,  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  publishing  bouse,  and  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  subscriptions  for  the  Religious 
Telescope  and  Watchword,  the  two  periodicals 
of  the  denomination. 

The  Rev.  Alex.  S.  Twombly,  D.D. ,  of  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  is  preparing  a  memoir  of  Dr. 
John  Lord,  the  historical  lecturer  and  writer, 
who  died  December  15,  1894.  He  would  gladly 
receive  memoranda  of  fact,  letters  from  Dr. 
Lord,  etc.,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  re¬ 
quested,  would  carefully  preserve  and  return 
such  material  after  having  copied  from  it  what 
might  suit  his  purposes. 

The  manuals  of  lessons  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union,  which  The  Evangelist  is  now  follow¬ 
ing,  are  being  translated  by  authority  of  vari¬ 
ous  missionary  societies  for  use  on  missionary 
soil.  The  Telegu,  Turkish  (in  Greek  and  in 
Armenian  characters),  Armenian,  Japanese, 
and  Spanish  are  among  the  languages  selected 
for  a  beginning. 

Mr.  Humphre}'  Ward  is  to  make  a  tour  in 
the  United  States,  lecturing  on  art  and  artists. 
He  will  start  after  Christmas.  It  is  said  that 
Mrs.  Ward  will  accompany  him. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Rubies  of  St.  Lo; 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Grassart,  Paris:  CEuvres  Choisies;  L^on  Pilatte. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  The  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  Various  Authors. 

James  Pott  and  ompany:  Essays  in  American 
History. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Imported  by.  Defense 
of  the  Christian  Faith;  F.  Godet. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Outlines  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology;  Cornelius  Walker. - More  Bedtime  Taies; 

Minnie  E.  Kenney. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company:  The  Modem  Tem¬ 
ple  and  Templars;  Robert  J.  Burdette. - Way- 

marks  for  Teachers;  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Baptist  Publication  Society :  The  Argument  for 
Christianity;  George  C.  Lorimer. 

Donohue,  Henneberry  and  Company,  Chicago: 
Echoes  from  Central  Music  Hall;  Compiled  by 
Thomas  W.  Handford. 

The  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  'Twen¬ 
ty-ninth  Street:  The  Religion  of  the  Future;  Da¬ 
vid  James  Burrell. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Stories  of  Old 
Greece:  Emma  M.  Froth. 

American  Book  Company:  Business  Forms, 
Customs  and  Accounts;  Seymour  Eaton.  The  Aca¬ 
demic  French  Course,  Firat  Year;  Antoine  Muzzar- 
elli. - Elements  of  Physics;  S.  P.  Meads. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  December:  Fortnightly;  The  Mount  Holyoke 
School  Review;  Littell. 

For  January:  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  Century;  Har¬ 
per’s;  Scribner’s:  Magazine  of  Art;  St.  Nicho¬ 
las:  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Magazine  of 
'Travel;  Missionary  Review;  Popular  Science; 
School  Review;  Annals;  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  Hartford  Seminary  Review;  Treasury; 
Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Our  Day;  Homiletic  11^ 
view;  Methodist  Review;  Atlantic.  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


‘‘FORTY  YEARS  AMONG  THE  ZULUS.” 

By  Rev.  Josiah  Tvler,  Missionarv  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Any  one  who  begins  this  book  will  not 
be  content  till  he  has  read  to  the  very  end. 
As  a  description  of  the  “Dark  Continent,”  its 
climate,  its  natural  scenery,  its  products,  and 
its  wild  animals,  it  is  invaluable.  But  over 
and  above  all  in  thrilling  interest  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Zulus,  among  whom  the  veteran 
missionary  labored  for  twoscore  years ;  while 
be  vividly  pictures  the  life  in  a  kraal,  he  also 
graphically  portrays  the  habits  of  the  Zulus, 
their  language,  their  weddings,  and  their  fu¬ 
nerals.  Then  we  have  a  political  and  a  relig¬ 
ious  outlook,  showing  most  satisfactorily  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  our  missions,  and 
giving  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  In 
short,  this  book  should  be  welcomed  in  our 
homes  as  well  as  in  every  Sunday-school  libra- 
,  ry.  Mrs.  Mabgarbt  Woods  Lawbenc*. 


‘‘THEIR  WORKS  DO  FOLLOW  THEM.” 

On  Sunday,  December  9tb,  seventeen  per¬ 
sons  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Boonton,  N.  J.  Probably  all  of  them  would 
say  that  they  were  influenced  to  this  step  by 
the  earnest  efforts  and  beautiful  Christian 
life  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter, 
who  was  laid  to  rest  in  their  cemetery  on  No¬ 
vember  ith,  after  nearly  twenty-two  years  of 
faithful  service  of  the  Boonton  people.  The 
first  thought  is  one  of  regret  that  this  harvest 
should  not  have  been  reaped  in  the  lifetime 
of  him  who  had  sowed  so  abundantly,  that 
he  might  have  been  made  glad  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  these  sheaves,  but  since  there  is  joy 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  may 
we  not  feel  sure  that  God  would  not  keep  the 
knowledge  of  this  ingathering  from  the  one 
whom  it  would  the  most  rejoice? 

All  through  his  life,  even  in  school  and  col¬ 
lege  days,  God  had  given  Thomas  Carter  souls 
for  his  hire.  The  Revised  Version  says,  “He 
that  is  wise  winneth  souls,”  and  this  man 
who  was  BO  meek  that  he  was  guided  in  judg¬ 
ment,  seemed  always  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  to  the  use  of  such  words  as  led  to  the 
awakening  of  the  careless,  the  instruction  of 
the  inquiring,  and  the  building  up  of  saints. 
More  than  once  during  his  two  pastorates  as 
many  as  fifty  united  with  bis  church  at  one 
communion,  and  throughout  his  ministry  of 
thirty-one  years  an  average  of  nineteen  con¬ 
fessed  their  faith  in  Christ  each  year.  Aged 
saints  looked  to  him  for  comfort  which  was 
ever  ready,  and  the  lambs  of  the  flock  found 
in  him  a  tender  shepherd.  A  child  who  was 
an  occasional  visitor  to  Boonton,  said:  “I 
never  bear  him  preach  but  1  want  to  be  a 
better  girl  ”  A  little  boy  four  years  old,  when 
told  of  his  death,  refused  to  be  comforted, 
saying.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  church  any 
more  if  Mr.  Carter  is  not  there.  ”  A  man  who 
could  make  a  little  child  love  to  go  to  Church 
because  he  was  there,  must  have  had  much 
of  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  said,  “Suffer  the  lit¬ 
tle  children  to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Mr.  Carter’s  first  pastorate  was  in  Plucka- 
min,  N.  J. ,  where  he  labored  nearly  ten  years, 
and  where  his  faithful  and  successful  work  is 
still  held  in  loving  remembrance.  On  the 
Sunday  following  his  funeral  this  affectionate 
people  of  his  first  charge  held  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice,  showing  how  green  they  still  keep  bis 
memory. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  man  should  be 
taken  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  while  still 
in  the  vigor  of  a  useful  life ;  but  God  knows 
where  His  workers  are  most  needed,  and  some 
high  and  holy  ministry,  doubtless,  awaited 
him  in  the  place  where  “His  servants  shall 
serve  Him  and  they  shall  see  His  face.  ” 

“  He  liveth  loog  who  livetb  well. 

All  other  life  is  short  and  vain ; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain.” 

Apropos  of  the  current  eulogy  of  “aroused 
public  sentiment”  in  city  misrule,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  awakening.  “Everybody  knew 
what  was  going  on”  is  a  common  confession, 
yet  nobody  cared  to  interfere.  That  is,  crime 
was  nothing  till  somebody  dived  into  the  slime 
and  brought  up  proofs.  A  criminal  is  toler¬ 
ated  till  somebody  has  convicted  him.  Pure 
men  let  the  carnival  go  on  till  rascals  were  in 
nearly  every  office,  rather  than  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  turn  them  out.  And  this,  within  a 
decade  of  the  “era  of  reform”  that  began,  and 
alas,  ended,  with  the  Tweed  gang’s  over¬ 
throw!  Truly  we  have  need  of  an  “exterior 
conscience”  to  prevent  another  relapse  from 
virtuous  indignation.  If  the  “Committee  of 
Seventy”  bad  no  other  reason  for  continuing, 
this  alone  is  sufficient,  that  it  may  sit  up  with 
the  public  sentiment  now  awake  and  prevent 
its  falling  asleep.  And  there  we  hear  the 
warning  voice  from  heaven  chanting  solemnly 
for  all  to  hear,  “Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.” 
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PROFESSOR  SWING’S  CHURCH. 

The  Central  Church  has  called  a  pastor  in 
the  person  of  the  Bev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.  D  , 
now  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Evanston. 
This  action  was  made  public  just  after  my 
last  information  about  this  church  bad  been 
mailed  to  The  Evangelist.  Dr.  Hillis  is  one 
of  those  who  have  supplied  the  pulpit,  each 
for  a  Sabbath,  since  Di.  Swing’s  death.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
agreeing  upon  a  pastor,  the  fact  that  the 
church  was  actually  put  out  of  existence  by 
its  own  vote  on  one  evening,  though  at  once 
resuscitated,  and  the  personality  about  which 
the  entire  institution  had  clustered  from  its 
inception,  a  choice  has  been  reached  with 
marvelous  celerity. 

Dr.  Hillis  is  about  thirty  five  years  of  age, 
a  native  of  Iowa,  who  completed  his  educa 
tion  at  McCormick  Seminary,  served  the  Old 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Peoria  for  a  time, 
and  about  four  years  ago  took  charge  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston,  our 
northern  suburb.  Here  be  has  been  the  sue 
cesHor  of  the  Rev.  George  C.  Noyes,  so  long 
the  Chicago  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist. 
His  work  here  has  been  of  a  high  character, 
and  Dr.  Hillis  has  secured  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  speaker.  About  a  year 
ago  his  church  burned,  and  he  has  now  well 
on  toward  completion  a  fine  new  edifice,  pro 
jected  in  modern  style,  which  will  be  opened 
about  Easter. 

Dr.  Hillis  presented  his  resignation  to  his 
people  last  evening,  asking  them  to  unite  with 
him  in  seeking  from  Presbytery  a  dissolution 
of  the  pastoral  relation.  The  church  acceded 
to  the  request.  Dr.  Hillis  made  remarks  in 
which  he  dwelt  upon  the  happiness  which  he 
had  experienced  in  this  pastorate,  and  the  per 
suasion  which  had  taken  possession  of  him 
that  his  usefulness  would  be  enlarged  by  the 
work  to  which  he  has  been  called,  where  he 
declares  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  preach  the 
same  Gospel  as  heretofore.  His  plans  include 
the  organization  of  extensive  new  work  for 
reaching  the  masses  of  the  people,  somewhat 
after  the  example  of  certain  churches  in  Eng 
land.  The  question  of  dissolution  will  come 
before  the  Presbytery  next  Monday.  There 
will  be  no  serious  objection  made  to  the  re¬ 
quest.  As  the  Central  Church  is  entirely  in¬ 
dependent,  however,  it  is  in  connection  with 
no  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  Dr.  Hillis  can 
be  dismissed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  wheth¬ 
er  the  Central  Church  desires  its  new  pastor 
to  remain  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  which 
put  its  founder  upon  trial,  but  did  not  con¬ 
demn  him. 

MUNICIPAL  REFORM. 

The  Rev.  Carlos  Martyn,  D.  D.,  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  ofthe  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  became  the  successor  of  the  Rev. 
John  Worcester,  Jr.,  D. D,.  who  at  that  time 
went  to  Union  Seminary,  and  soon  after  died. 
Dr.  Martyn ’s  resignation  is  to  take  effect  in 
the  spring.  Meantime  be  has  been  asked  by 
influential  bodies  in  this  city  to  undertake 
a  lectureship  of  muncipial  reform.  The  lec¬ 
tures  are  to  be  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  to 
be  delivered  in  some  central  hall  or  theatre  in 
the  business  quarter,  on  successive  Mondays, 
at  noon,  thus  possibly  aspiring  to  a  likeness  to 
Joseph  Cook’s  celebrated  Boston  Monday  lec¬ 
tureship.  He  is  to  begin  on  January  7th  and 
conclude  April  let,  the  Monday  preceding  the 
spring  election.  About  500  reserved  seat 
tickets  are  being  offered  at  $1.50  each.  It  is 
^IM^eumed  that  outside  the  reserved  seats  the 

tsion  ^ill  be  free,  as  in  the  lectureship  of 
ti  Cook.^94  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
an  be  madep^ular  in  Chicago.  But  cer- 
tbe  cause  is-^  worthy  one,  and  some 


worthy  causes  do  succeed  here.  The  Rev.  John 
Rusk,  Ph.D.,  of  our  Fullerton-avenue  Church, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Committee. 

HOME  MI^tlilON  PICTURES. 

I  have  just  come  to  my  study  from  the  meet 
ing  of  the  Presbyterial  Home  Missionary  So 
ciety  at  the  Third  Church.  The  morning  was 
spent  in  devotion  and  business.  Lunch  was 
served  to  the  ladies  at  noon,  and  this  after 
noon  a  large  company  gathered  to  listen  to 
the  Rev.  D.  E.  Finks,  who  gave  his  Pictur 
esque  Presentation  of  Home  Missions,  b} 
means  of  a  stereopticon  and  an  elegant  series 
of  Home  Mission  pictures.  His  particular 
subject  was  “Peculiar  People  in  our  Country.’ 
Most,  if  not  all  of  the  views  be  had  taken 
himself,  and  they  included  New  Mexicans, 
New  Mexican  Indians,  Mormons,  Indians  ol 
Indian  Territory,  blacks  of  the  South,  anti 
poor  whites.  Besides  the  faces,  which  ap 
peared  singly  and  in  groups,  there  were  man> 
splendid  exhibitions  of  their  homes,  churches, 
schools,  and  scenery,  which  made  the  enter 
tainment  both  instructive  and  exceedingly  en¬ 
tertaining.  Mr.  Finks  has  another  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Alaska,  the  Great  Land”  His 
charge  for  a  single  lecture  is  but  $15,  and  when 
this  is  one  of  a  series  in  a  Presbytery  or  com 
munity,  it  is  only  $10,  and  if-  two  lectures  be 
given  in  one  chnrch,  $15  covers  all.  This  is  u 
fine  way  to  teach  Home  Missions  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Finks  may  be  addressed  at  the  Pres 
byterian  House,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

INSTAELEU  AGAIN. 

Two  men  have  certainly  made  a  great 
record  in  Chicago.  One  is  the  Rev.  Henry  T. 
Miller,  who  was  pastor  successively  of  the 
?"ifth  and  Sixth  churches  in  this  city,  and 
built  both  of  their  houses  of  worship.  The 
other  is  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Jenkinson,  D.  D  , 
who  came  here  a  few  months  ago  and  was 
duly  installed  over  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  Since  then  there  has  been  courting 
between  this  church  and  the  neighboring 
Westminster  (a  former  engagement  having 
been  broken  off),  and  the  marriage  having 
taken  place,  and  the  twain  having  become  one 
flesh,  and  a  new  church  having  thus  been 
formed,  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  again  been  in 
stalled,  in  the  very  spot  where  the  former  ser 
vices  took  place,  only  now  over  what  is  known 
as  the  Scotch  Westminster  Church.  This  was 
last  Tuesday  evening.  The  Rev.  James 
Frothingham  presided,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow 
preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  charged  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
D.  Wallace  charged  the  people.  This  is  a 
happy  consummation.  Mr.  Jenkinson  looks 
out  upon  the  dense  population  of  that  part  of 
the  city  stretching  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  his  church  to  the  lake,  and  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  evangelical  churches.  The  Scotch 
Church  was  organized  in  1866  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Proudfoot ;  the  Westminster  Church  was  or 
ganized  in  1873  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrill,  who  became  its 
pastor,  and  is  now  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  in  New  York  City. 

TWO  GOOD  BOOKS. 

Both  originated  in  Chicago.  Every  minister 
who  longs  to  get  out  of  old  ruts  and  strike 
out  for  mighty  usefulness,  should  read  the 
two  volumes  issued  by  the  Baker  and  Taylor 
Company,  “Christianity  Practically  Applied.” 
They  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  full  ac 
counts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  this  city,  in  connection  with  the 
World’s  Congresses  of  a  year  ago.  The  second 
volume,  entitled,  “Section  Conferences,”  is 
the  one  to  be  had  if  a  choice  is  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  This  contains  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  nearly  all  those  special 
branches  of  usefulness  which  the  Church 
here  and  there  is  taking  up  at  the  present  j 


time.  To  a  minister  it  reads  like  a  novel,  be¬ 
ing  of  absorbing  interest,  and  exciting  in  him 
an  earnest  coveting  after  the  best  gifts,  and 
an  awaking  of  hope  that  possibly  his  own  life 
and  his  own  church’s  life  may  be  characterized 
by  a  usefulness,  and  consequently  a  Christ- 
likeness,  which  had  hardly  been  dreamed  be¬ 
fore.  Every  minister  should  at  once  possess 
himself  of  this  compendium  of  the  useful  ways 
of  the  Church  in  our  day. 

The  other  is  the  second  edition  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Breed’s  beautiful  book,  “Preparation  of 
the  World  for  the  Coming  of  Christ."  Those 
who  have  heard  Dr.  Breed’s  magnificent  stere¬ 
opticon  lectures  on  Egypt  and  “The  Hebrew’s  at 
School,”  will  readily  anticipate  that  their 
already  whetted  appetites  will  find  something 
to  enjoy  in  a  volume  which  not  only  passes 
over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  those  lec¬ 
tures,  but  spreads  itself  out  over  the  centuries 
which  have  followed  these  ancient  times,  and 
shows  how  history,  working  out  through  vari¬ 
ous  civilizations,  has  finally  converged  upon  the 
Man  of  Galilee  and  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 

Frederick  Campbell.. 

Chicago,  December  20,  1894. 


CRIMINAL  REPENTANCE 

The  editorial  article  in  The  Evangelist  of 
Dec.  13th  on  Criminal  Repentance  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  important  principle  which  must  be 
emphasized  by  pulpit  and  press  if  the  moral 
victory  of  the  past  season  is  to  be  permanent, 
namely,  the  relation  between  justice  and 
mercy.  So  long  as  this  relation  is  not  clear 
there  will  be  men  and  women  who  will  cry 
against  the  punishment  of  convicted  crimi¬ 
nals  who  can  counterfeit  repentance,  and  the 
preservation  of  discipline  in  a  reformatory  by 
modes  of  chastisement,  crude  in  themselves, 
but  the  only  ones  which  appeal  to  beings  with 
the  moral  nature  undeveloped. 

A  sermon  recently  preached  in  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  pulpit  illustrates  the  confusion  which 
exists  on  this  subject  where  it  ought  to  be 
most  clear.  The  impression  left  was  that  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  being  angry 
because  his  law  is  broken  and  ready 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  first  victim, 
Christ,  who  was  sorry  for  the  human  race, 
“stayed  the  hand  of  justice”  against  sinners 
by  letting  the  vengeance  fall  on  himself. 
His  work  was  likened  to  that  of  a  governor 
who  pardons  a  convicted  criminal,  his  mis¬ 
sion  being  not  salvation  from  sin,  but  freedom 
from  the  consequences  of  sin  to  all  who  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  conditions.  Instead  of  being 
surprised  that  there  had  been  so  few  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  church,  as  the  pastor  had  recently 
complained,  the  writer  wondered  that  any 
one  possessing  real  manliness  or  with  any 
sense  of  the  eternal  distinction  between  light 
and  wrong  could  be  touched  by  an  appeal  so 
irrational  and  unscriptural. 

So  long  as  the  mass  of  the  people  look  upon 
the  function  of  the  state  as  merely  to  secure 
justice,  and  that  of  the  church  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice,  so  long  will  neither  justice 
nor  mercy  be  exercised  in  church  or  state. 
The  two  must  be  combined  or  both  are 
wanting. 

When  more  of  our  clergymen  preach,  as  do 
a  few  already,  that  “God  is  bis  own  propitia¬ 
tor,”  that  in  forgiving  sin  he  does  not  release 
the  guilty  one  from  the  penalty  involved  in 
the  very  nature  of  sin.  but  rather  by  means  of 
this  purifying  process  and  through  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  helps  him  to  overcome  the 
sin  itself  and  so  to  become  fitted  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  heaven,  then  perhaps  more  of  us  will 
see  that  the  truest  mercy  as  well  as  the 
strictest  justice  requires  the  state  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  Nature  in  “returning  the  deed  to  the 
doer”  and  in  so  adapting  the  penalty  to  the 
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crime  that  by  its  help  the  criminal  may  again 
be  made  fit  for  citizenship.  Then  instead  of 
wasting  their  sentiment  in  efforts  to  “stay 
the  hand  of  justice,”  Christian  men  and 
women  will  give  so  thoughtful  study  to  the 
subject  of  penology  that  our  efforts  to  reforn- 
criminals  will  make  some  approach  to  God’s 
methods  of  redemption.  A.  A.  S. 


A  GRUMBLE  OR  TWO. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

It  has  been  common  of  late  years  to  lec¬ 
ture  the  preachers.  Perhaps  they  needed  it ; 
in  fact  we  are  quite  sure  they  did.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  had  to  take  it.  Lectures  have 
been  given,  books  published  almost  without 
number,  calling  attention  to  their  faults  and 
foibles,  their  mistakes  and  failures.  Pulpit 
and  pew  alike  have  told  us  unto  wearines;- 
what  was  needed  in  order  to  make  a  success 
ful  preacher  and  pastor.  We  have  almost  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  process  was  a  recent 
discovery,  patented  by  a  “syndicate”  who 
controlled  the  manufacture.  And  still  there 
is  more  to  follow.  Oh,  that  we  poor  fellows 
who  preach  were  wise  1  That  we  would  read 
these  books  and  listen  to  these  lectures  as  we 
ought,  for  then,  indeed,  our  success  would  be 
assured!  We  could  all  become  great  preachers 
and  distinguished  pastors  and  final  semi-lunar 
fardels,  the  distinctive  mark  of  such  would  be 
more  common  (if  not  cheaper)  than  nowadays. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  there  are 
who  know  just  how  to  make  preachers! 

All  this  is  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  little 
lecture  to  the  preachers  from  one  who  some 
times  preaches,  but  just  now  is  often  obliged, 
with  profit,  to  listen  to  other  preachers.  My 
lecture  has  two  grumbles,  otherwise  called 
heads. 

Grnvible  I.  Why  will  so  many  preachers  mis 
pronounce  Biblical  names  in  the  pulpit?  Some 
one  will  answer,  “Because  they  do  it  out  of 
the  pulpit. "  Undoubtedly,  but  dictionaries 
and  hand  books  and  cyclopedias  and  Biblical 
helps  and  lectures  have  indefinitely  multi 
plied  and  are  sold  at  a  discount.  Still  the  evil 
iff  not  remedied.  How  often  are  “distin 
guished”  preachers  heard  who  do  not  know 
how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets,  Isaiah,  or  that  of  the  man  who 
lived  with  lions  a  while,  Daniel,  or  that  of  the 
runaway  slave,  Onesimus,  or  that  of  the  pater 
familias  who  oft  refreshed  Paul,  Onesiphorus, 
or  the  little  village  nigh  to  Bethany,  Beth 
phage,  or  the  place  made  memorable  by  the 
visit  of  two  disciples,  Emmaus,  or  even  the 
name  of  the  praise  book  of  Israel,  or  scores  of 
other  names  in  the  familiar  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Then  many  preachers  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
correct  name  of  the  fifth  or  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  while  some  have  never 
learned  what  e-p  i-s-t  1  e  spells. 

Grumble  II.  Why  is  it  that  so  few  preachers 
seem  to  think  that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
read  decently  and  with  understanding,  just  as 
surely  as  the  sermon  ought  to  be  delivered 
with  impressive  eloquence?  Better  not  read 
it  at  all  than  do  it  as  it  is  often  done.  A 
school  boy  of  twelve  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
such  slovenly  work.  It  is  murdering  God’s 
Word  in  public  as  we  would  not  think  of  mur 
dering  Shakespeare,  or  Lowell,  or  Tennyson, 
or  our  own  words.  It  is  fatal  to  beauty  and 
rhythm  and  sense.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 
The  sermon,  no  matter  how  perfect  in  matter 
and  manner,  cannot  make  atonement  for  such 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  “the  introductory  ser 
vices.  ” 

One  illustration,  not  as  bad  as  many  which 
might  be  given,  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John  i.  1-18,  tests  the  reader’s  ability  as  much 


as  any  didactic  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
language  is  so  simple  that  some  of  us  learned 
to  read  from  this  passage,  but  the  thought, 
compressed  into  briefest  form,  touches  un¬ 
plumbed  depths.  Scarcely  a  more  impressive 
passage  can  be  found.  But  how  seldom  do  we 
hear  it  read  impressively.  It  is  rattled  off  with 
childish  simplicity,  and  the  emphasis  through¬ 
out  chiefly  misplaced. 

Take  the  first  verse.  Here  it  is  as  usually 
read  “In  the  beginning  ^cas  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  WAS 
God.  What  a  shame !  No  one  who  has  ever 
studied  these  words  until  he  has  grasped 
John’s  wonderful  thought,  ought  to  read  them 
in  this  way.  Meditate  upon  them!  Climb 
their  supernal  heights!  Sound  their  fathom¬ 
less  depths !  Then  slowly,  reverently  read 
them,  thus:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  w'lTH  GOD,  and  the  Word 
was  GOD.”  Manner,  tone,  emphasis,  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  hearers  and 
lighted  up  in  some  measure  this  marvellous 
statement.  And  so  on  through  the  passage, 
ft  must  be  studied  if  it  is  to  be  read  aright.  But 
unfortunately,  preachers  and  choirs  are  alike 
in  one  respect  at  least.  The  latter  think 
hymns  can  be  sung  effectively  without  study, 
the  former  that  Scripture  can  be  read  without 
it.  Both  make  a  serious  mistake.  The  result 
is  that  most  congregations  know  little  of  the 
rich  effectiveness  of  hymn  singing  and  Scrip 
ture  reading  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship 
of  God. 

My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to 
he !  It  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  pulpit, 
a  weariness  to  the  pew,  and  dishonor  to  God, 
where  they  exist.  There  is  no  need,  and  so 
no  excuse,  for  such  work.  We  cannot  all  be 
great  preachers  or  elocutionists  in  our  read¬ 
ing,  or  authorities  in  our  pronunciation.  But 
we  can  learn  to  pronounce  the  proper  names 
of  the  Bible  correctly,  and  we  ought  to  do  it ; 
we  can  read  distinctly  so  as  to  give  the  sense, 
and  we  ought  to  do  it.  It  is  irreverent  not  to 
do  so,  and  we  preachers  ought  to  hide  our 
heads  with  shame  when  we  fail  in  these  sim¬ 
ple  things.  End  of  the  grumble. 


thf:  wondkous  night. 

With  joy  we  hall  the  wondrous  night 
When  Jesus  in  a  manger  lay. 

And  herald  angels  clothed  in  light 
Proclaimed  “a  Saviour  horn  to-day!” 

The  heralds’  voice  reached  Heaven’s  ear. 

When  suddenly  a  shining  throng 
Passed  through  its  gates,  while  loud  and  clear 
Rolled  forth  a  mighty  tide  of  song : 

Glory  to  God !  Glory  to  God ! 

And  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  men ! 

From  grateful  hearts  our  voices  rise 
To  hymn  the  same  seraphic  strains 
Tliat  burst  out  from  the  opening  skies 
And  swept  o’er  Judah’s  ancient  plains. 

We  sing  his  low  but  regal  birth,— 

A  helpless  babe,  but  King  cf  kings,— 

Who  sped  down  to  our  sinful  earth 
With  life  and  healing  in  His  wings: 

Glory  to  God !  Glory  to  God ! 

And  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  men ! 

Through  earthly  veil  did  heaven  shine 
In  gracious  word  and  mighty  deed : 

With  tender  love  and  power  divine 
He  met  all  fotms  of  human  need,— 

Ears  were  unstopped,  tonvnes  were  untied. 

Blind  saw,  and  life  sprang  from  the  grave,— 
What  wonder  that  the  children  cried 
"Hosanna !  He  is  come  to  save !” 

Glory  to  God  !  Glory  to  God ! 

And  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  men ! 

A  man  of  sorrows,  grief,  and  woe. 

From  lowly  birth  to  dying  breath,— 

What  He  endured  we  cannot  know 
To  save  us  from  eternal  death. 

We  praise  His  all-emhracing  love. 

The  blood  He  shed  us  to  redeem : 

And  when  we  dwell  with  Him  above 
We  still  shall  sing  the  endless  theme. 

Glory  to  God  Glory  to  God ! 

And  on  earth  peace,  goodwil  to  men 
Philadelphia.  J.  G. 


THOUGHTLESS. 

By  Francis  A.  Horton,  Providence,  B.  I. 

It  gives  one  quite  a  start  when  attention  is 
fixed  calmly  upon  the  prayers,  the  hymns,  the 
sentiments  that  we  hear  among  Christians  per¬ 
haps  other  than  oneself.  “E’en  though  it  be  a 
cross  that  raiseth  me,”  we  sing,  and  while 
singing,  friend  smiles  at  friend  across  the 
aisle,  showing  that  no  idea  of  a  real  cross 
engages  the  mind.  We  are  thoughtless  crea¬ 
tures,  automatic  in  our  speaking,  as  when  we 
blush  to  hear  ourselves  say  to  a  friend,  “Fine 
morning”  when  the  rain  may  be  pouring  down 
or  the  wind  blowing  shivers  through  our 
frame.  We  catch  at  a  rhyme,  we  fancy  a 
tune,  the  drift  of  a  sentiment  is  pleasing, 
whereupon  we  adopt  words  and  music  as  a 
whole  .  “I  used  to  sing  those  words,”  said,  in 
substance,  a  beloved  brother  in  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  of  clergymen  one  day,  “and  I  believed  that 
I  meant  them,  too.  Then  God  came  nearer  to 
me  and  I  to  Him  through  the  awful  cross  of 
burying  my  beloved  daughter.  Beside  that 
grave  I  looked  into  the  depths  of  that  word, 
“cross,”  as  never  before.  I  saw  what  cross 
raising  was.  Now  I  tremble  to  sing  them,  in 
fact,  I  never  do  sing  them  any  more  Crosses 
must  come,  and  when  I  am  stretched  there¬ 
upon  I  can  sing.  Lord,  let  this  present,  factual 
cross  raise  me,  only  make  haste  to  take  me 
down.  But  for  me,  when  all  is  well,  to  crave 
a  cross  for  the  sake  of  being  raised,  I  confess 
that  my  faith  has  no  such  reach.”  I  strike 
hands  with  that  brother  and  confess  also  that 
my  faith  has  only  the  same  reach  and  quality. 
More  than  this  seems  to  me  to  be  morbid,  un¬ 
healthy,  unbiblical. 

Of  the  same  general  character  are  the  lines, 
“Perish  eveiy  fond  ambition,”  “Let  the  world 
despise  and  leave  me,”  “Go,  then,  earthly 
fame  and  treasure,”  “Come,  disasters,  scorn, 
and  pain,”  and  many  others.  Compared  with 
any  or  all  of  these  Jesus  is  to  be  chosen.  In 
Him  and  through  Him  all  losses  will  be  amply 
made  good,  all  sufferings  assuaged.  He  is 
the  soul’s  one  Treasure.  Rather  than  lose 
Him,  the  stake,  the  beast,  the  sword  have 
been  accepted  joyfully  even  as  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  is  mythically  said  to  have  seized  the 
chains  from  the  hands  of  his  captors,  to  have 
bound  them  about  his  own  body,  saying,  “Leao 
on  to  the  lions.”  But  even  our  blessed  Master 
craved  no  cross.  On  the  contrary,  he  prayed 
for  its  removal,  if  consistent  with  the  divine 
will  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  salvation  of 
men.  It  was  not  removed,  but  by  that  cross 
he  was  “lifted  up.’"  by  it  the  whole  race  was 
lifted  up,  by  it  believers  find  the  golden  gate 
of  eternal  life  lifted  up,  through  which  they 
enter  into  the  glory  of  Him  who  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering. 

Nevertheless  the  cross  has  a  mission  in 
every  life,  a  blessed  mission.  When  young 
and  not  a  care  has  run  its  rough  share  through 
the  soul,  we  sing, 

"  Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  care  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me.” 
Such  are  like  tourists  at  high  noon  looking 
from  a  point  of  vantage  over  wide  landscapes. 
They  do  see  the  very  steps  they  do  not  care  to 
see.  It  is  like  praying  for  daily  bread  when 
the  pocketbook  is  so  stuffed  in  both  cheeks 
that  it  cannot  keep  its  lips  together.  Such 
persons  think  that  they  trust,  and  doubtless 
they  do.  But  they  never  know  the  meaning 
of  guidance  nor  of  providence,  for  they  see, 
they  have.  But  when  Egyptian  darkness  set¬ 
tles  down,  when  the  past  is  seen  only  in  mem¬ 
ory,  the  future  is  seen  not  at  all  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  quite  uncertain,  when  like  one  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  there  is  light  in  but  a  single 
direction,  upward  towards  God,  then  faith  and 
trust  are  jewels,  then  God  is  to  one  what  even 
He  never  was  before,  then  the  soul  rises  con- 
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aciously  into  blessed  experiences  that  amply 
repay  all  the  worries  and  discomforts  of  the 
situation.  How  the  promises  grow  before  the 
soul,  what  reality  there  is  in  prayer,  what 
convictions  of  the  being  of  God  transcending 
all  argument,  what  development  of  every  sweet 
and  tender  grace  and  excellence  of  character ! 
The  outcome  is  glorious  but  the  pathway  is 
grievous.  Are  we  not  at  such  times  very 
close  beside  our  Saviour’s  experience  when 
He  said.  If  it  be  possible — nevertheless? 

But  however  thoughtlessly  we  may  pray,  or 
speak,  or  sing,  sure  I  am  eternal  Thought  pre¬ 
sides  over  us  and  all  our  destinies  as  children 
of  God.  Sure  I  am  that  we  may  with  care 
secure  much  culture  without  a  cross  that,  be¬ 
ing  needed  for  our  perfection,  we  shall  be 
compelled,  if  careless,  to  find  in  darkness  and 
in  pain  thereon.  Aye  more,  in  death,  for 
something  must  die  in  every  crucifixion  that 
something  better  may  live  in  its  stead. 


A  CHRISTMAS  AFTERAGE. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

It  was  snowing  hard. 

The  early  chimes  of  Christmas  day  pealed 
forth  on  the  grey  dawn  of  morning,  starting 
the  shivering  pedestrians  in  the  cold  and 
half  lit  streets  with  the  impression  that 
something  long  past,  something  sweet  they 
had  heard  before  and  lost,  something  forgot¬ 
ten  for  years,  had  suddenly  come  back  for  a 
second  and  then  vanished. 

Wet  and  slush  and  failing  snow,  people  with 
their  coat  collars  turned  up,  and  old  women 
with  market  baskets  bulging  with  cabbages, 
onions  and  geese,  alone  occupied  the  streets. 

Clear,  metallic  and  rippling,  like  the  noise 
of  a  brook,  gushed  out  from  the  belfry  every 
few  minutes  the  notes  of  the  Adeste  Fideles.” 

In  an  attic  room,  lighted  only  by  a  dormer 
window,  away  up  in  the  eighth  story  of  a  pop¬ 
ulous  poor  people’s  tenement  house,  lay  on  a 
cot  near  the  window  a  wasted,  pale  and  sleep¬ 
less  figtire,  that  had  watched  the  stars  all 
night  through  the  cracked  window  panes,  and 
now  was  watching  and  counting  the  snow- 
fiakes  that  lodged  on  the  window  sill. 

“Another  Christmas,  is  it?”  such  were  the 
words  that  we  over-hear,  “And  I  am  still 
alone ;  my  pictures,  half  finished,  still  stand 
about  me  here  and  I  am  going  to  keep  the  day 
by  burning  them.  My  trembling  hand  refuses 
to  hold  the  brush,  my  work  is  done  and  I  am 
a  failure.  Will  those  horrid  bells  never  stop 
their  heathen  rattle?  ‘Peace  on  earth’  indeed  1 
There  is  none  1  Life  is  slavery  and  want  and 
sickness  and  failure.  Christmas  is  a  lie,  a  lie 
only  fit  for  children  and  fools.  I’ll  stop  my 
ears  rather  than  hear  the  mockery  of  those 
iron  tongues  that  really  belong  to  the  devil.” 

She  was  a  discouraged  young  artist  who  had 
chosen  child  life  as  her  vocation,  and  had  pro¬ 
duced  numberless  conventional  works  of 
fairies  and  elves,  but  had  never  studied  or 
painted  a  real  child.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
none  of  them  had  sold,  and  that  she  had  grown 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  had  at  last  reached  the 
end.  She  had  resolved  that  that  Christmas 
day  should  be  her  last  on  earth. 

She  wearily  sat  up  in  the  mean  bed  and  put¬ 
ting  her  fevered  forehead  against  the  cold 
glass  of  the  window  pane,  stared  aimlessly 
into  the  almost  empty  street  below.  It  was 
quiet  and  deserted  now  in  the  grey  moments 
before  sunrise.  Her  ear,  as  she  looked  out, 
seemed  to  hear,  as  tho  from  far  away,  a  very 
faint  echo  as  of  some  one  humming  or  sing¬ 
ing  to  herself,  a  sad  little  song.  It  ran, 
“I  want  to  be  an  angel.”  “Who  can  that  be, 
singing  that  mission  school  nonsense  in  the  de¬ 


serted  street  so  early  on  Christmas  day  ?”  | 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight.  Strengthened 
by  curiosity,  that  most  powerful  of  tonics, 
she  pushed  up  the  window-sash  and  leaned 
out  in  the  cold  December  air,  while  the  snow 
lodged  in  her  unkempt  locks.  She  saw  no  one 
passing  by ;  down  on  the  curb-stone  appeared 
to  be  a  bundle  of  rags,  and  sure  as  fate  the 
sweet  little  song  was  rising  out  of  that.  She 
called  as  loud  as  she  could  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  But  there  was  no  response  and  still  the 
song  went  on  but  fainter.  As  she  watched  it 
ceased  The  strange  ragged  object  fell  from 
the  curb  and  slid  downwards  to  the  street 
pavement,  and  lay  silent  as  death  in  the  road¬ 
way. 

Not  a  soul  was  now  in  the  street,  but  the 
great  rushing  market  vans  plunging  by  in  the 
half-darkness,  threatening  with  complete  de- 
truction  any  living  thing  in  their  way.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  Hastily  wrapping  herself 
up,  the  friendless  and  dejected  curser  of 
Christmas  rushed  down  the  long  stairways 
on  a  mission  of  redemption,  and  bore  to  her 
studio  a  half  frozen  child.  The  mean  room 
was  touched  in  an  instant  as  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician. 

A  fire,  made  of  old  easels  and  oily  canvas 
soon  burned  on  the  hearth.  The  bed  was  pushed 
away  from  the  window,  and  someone,  a  few 
hours  alone  and  praying  for  death,  was  as  busy 
and  active  as  any  one  in  town,  warming  the 
little  feet,  covering  them  with  some  of  her 
own  stockings,  and  sn;oothing  the  golden  curls 
of  a  motherless  waif.  A  child-singer  had 
almost  died  early  Christmas  morning,  under 
the  very  echos  of  the  church  belfry  from  which 
were  pouring  forth  the  chimes  of  the  nativity. 
««*****«* 

When  the  little  one  came  back  to  conscious¬ 
ness  her  first  questions  were,  as  she  looked 
about  the  cramped  up  work-room  and  home. 
“Is  this  heaven?  Are  you  really  Jesus? 
Some  one  did  remember  me.  ” 

“God  has  given  me  a  live  Christmas  present,” 
ran  through  the  heart,  all  day  long,  of  the 
young  artist  who  had  just  given  up  and  set¬ 
tled  down  to  despair.  “I’ve  found  a  treasure 
in  a  child-model,  and  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with 
it ;  she  was  literally  in  my  Christmas  stock¬ 
ings,  which  I  thought  would  be  emrity.  ”• 

In  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of 
Design  the  picture  about  which  crowds  lin¬ 
gered  day  and  night  was  one  of  a  little  human 
angel,  wrapped  in  an  old  red  shawl,  sitting  in 
front  of  a  yule  log  on  a  hearth,  with  eyes 
blue  and  sparkling  that  said  plainly  as  words, 
“I’ve  found  a  mother  and  a  mother  has  found 
me.  ”  The  title  of  the  picture  in  the  catalogue 
was  only  this,  “I  took  her  in.” 

After  that  no  fashionable  salon  was  consid¬ 
ered  complete  unless  it  contained  at  least  one 
specimen  of  the  handiwork  of  one  who  with 
the  spirit  of  Edmund  Frere  had  ceased  to 
paint  impossible  elves  and  cherubs  and  had 
endeavored  instead,  with  brush  and  pencil,  to 
preach  to  the  world  of  the  sorrows  of  real  life 
and  the  loving  ministries  of  the  true  angels  of 
Jesus  in  this  Vale  of  Tears. 

Misery  loves  company  and  disappears  in 
Christmas  service  though  not  always  in  Christ¬ 
mas  services. 


A  comet  draws  more  attention  than  the 
steady  star ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  the  star  than 
the  comet ;  following  out  the  sphere  and  orbit 
of  quiet  usefulness  in  which  God  places  us. — 
John  Hall. 

•  It  is  one  thing  to  meet  death  intrepidly,  and 
it  is  altogether  another  to  meet  it  peacefully 
and  trustfully. — Robertson. 

We  are  not  here  to  seek  a  following;  we  are 
here  to  lift  an  ensign. — Miss  Willard. 

There*is  a  greater  desire  to  live  long  than  to 
live  well. 


SYRACCSE-PRESBYTERY  DAY. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  Presbytery 
of  Syracuse  determined  upon  an  annual 
gathering,  to  be  known  as  “Presbytery  Day,” 
designed  both  for  the  spiritual  and  material 
benefit  of  the  weak  country  churches  within 
its  bounds.  The  Presbytery  is  composed  of 
forty-four  churches,  twenty-eight  of  the  num¬ 
ber  being  city  and  city  mission  churches, 
the  remaining  sixteen  outside  city  limits.  It 
was  thought  that  bringing  together  represen¬ 
tatives  from  these  outlying  congregations 
might  prove  advantageous  in  the  way  of  better 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  while  more  es¬ 
pecially  spiritual  improvement  would  be  al¬ 
most  certain  to  follow  interchange  of  views 
pertaining  to  methods  and  means  of  labor. 
The  wisdom  of  the  plan,  apparent  from  the 
first,  proved  more  than  usually  noticeable  in 
connection  with  the  gathering  just  held,  De¬ 
cember  4th,  alike  as  to  fullness  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  cheering  accounts  from  the  different 
fields.  With  but  two  churches  unreported, 
reports  in  almost  all  instances  were  highly 
gratifying,  spiritual  conditions  being  greatly 
improved  within  the  year.  In  some  of  the 
churches,  notably  that  of  Hastings,  Oswego 
County  (as  already  mentioned  in  The  Evange¬ 
list),  a  work  of  grace  has  but  just  closed, 
with  some  fifty  hopeful  conversions  as  the 
fruits.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
revival  meetings  at  Parish,  also  under  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell.  Awaken¬ 
ings  of  greater  or  less  earnestness  were  also 
reported  from  West  Monroe,  Collamer,  Pom- 
pey,  etc. 

Another  gratifying  feature  of  the  reports 
pertained  to  financial  standing.  Nearly  all  of 
the  sixteen  churches  alluded  to  have  been 
to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  aided  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Improved  spiritual  conditions  have 
seemed  to  lead  to  a  greater  readiness  to  help 
themselves,  in  some  cases  to  the  expressed  de¬ 
sire  and  determination  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing.  Among  these,  that  at  Wampsville,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  region, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  quite  strong  and 
well-to-do,  but  after  a  while,  for  various 
causes,  depleted  and  weak,  reported  the  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  care  for  the  things  of 
its  own.  Oneida  Valley,  near  by,  under  the 
same  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  West,  but  lately 
called,  seems  happily  imbued  with  a  like  de¬ 
termination.  This  church  has  a  very  similar 
history  with  that  at  Wampsville.  Camillus, 
just  now  without  a  pastor,  reported  advance 
both  spiritually  and  financially.  A  “Boys’ 
Band,  composed  of  youth  from  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  had  pledged  the  raising  of 
$300  for  repairs  to  the  parsonage,  and  it  is 
hoped  their  cerditable  zeal  may  instigate  older 
ones  to  a  like  spirit  of  earnestness  and  liber¬ 
ality  in  securing  a  pastor.  Manlius  and 
Jamesville.  under  Pastor  Gaffey,  gave  a  bright 
report  of  the  work  thereat.  Pastor  Luther 
reported  conversions  under  his  charge  at  Elm¬ 
wood,  with  generally  encouraging  prospects. 

This  brief  summary  would  seem  to  empha¬ 
size  the  claim  to  judicious  action  on  the  part 
of  this  Presbytery  in  arranging  this  annual 
meeting,  or  so-called  “Presbytery  Day,” 
which  it  might  be  well  for  other  like  bodies 
with  weak  churches  in  their  bounds  to  imi¬ 
tate.  Indeed,  we  believe  in  a  few  instances 
other  Presbyteries  have  already  adopted  the 
plan.  M.  M.  A. 

The  real  estimate  that  men  put  upon  their 
religion  may  be  seen  in  the  sacrifices  that  they 
are  willing  to  make  for  it.  Judged  by  this 
test,  there  are  many  nominal  Christians  whos  i 
devotion  to  their  Lord  is  a  very  superfij.^, 
thing. 
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Hie  Religious  Press, 


The  Cbrietian  Inquirer  says  that  the  devel¬ 
opments  before  the  Lexow  Committee  are  abso¬ 
lutely  shocking  They  wax  worse  and  worse: 

Every  day  some  new  depth  of  crime  is  un 
covered,  and  the  political  corruption  is  seen  in 
its  enviionments.  The  evident  perjury  of 

Solicemen  when  called  to  testify  is  appaling. 
fany  a  man  has  been  sent  to  State  Prison  on 
their  testimony,  and  we  are  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  such  persons  innocent  of  crime.  No 
juryman  of  average  common  sense  would  con 
vict  a  man  on  the  testimony  of  a  New  York 
policeman  unless  there  was  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence.  If  those  who  have  testified  are  speci 
mens  of  the  “finest,”  than  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  possibility  of  a  lower  depth  of  de¬ 
pravity.  There  is  to  be  said— the  men  who 
have  proven  themselves  so  utterly  vile  and 
venal  are  far  from  being  all  Tammany  men. 
Organizations  which  have  boasted  of  their  vir 
tuous  indignation  against  Tammany  corruption 
have  furnished  creatures  with  no  niore  moral 
sense  than  a  dog.  The  “grand  old  party”  has, 
alas,  a  representation  in  this  villainy.  It  is  a 
fact  concerning  nearly  all  the  corruption  and 
crime  that  is  has  been  fostered  beneath  the 
mantle  of  one  religious  corporation,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  These  men  are,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  Romanists,  and  what  they  have  done 
shows  us  the  kind  of  politics  we  would  have 
if  the  Church  of  Rome  should  prevail  in  our 
country.  _  What  if  these  corrupt  and  perjured 
men  were  all  Baptists,  or  all  Methodists?  It 
would  be  a  most  significant  fact.  Is  it  not  a 
significant  fact  that  they  are  so  generally 
Romanists? 

Another  paper  is  thus  specific:  Captain 
Schinittberger’s  confession  to  the  Lexow  Com¬ 
mittee  completes  the  chain  of  evidence  con 
necting  the  money  paid  in  blackmail  by  crimi¬ 
nals  with  those  high  in  authority.  It  directly 
accuses  Inspector  Williams  and  Inspector 
McAvoy  of  systematically  receiving  large 
bribes  in  cash  paid  personally  into  their  hands  ; 
it  confirms  the  general  belief  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  and  the  division  of  the  blackmail  money 
was  thoroughlysystematized  and  all  prevading  ; 
it  strengthens  Captain  Creeden’s  confession 
and  assertion  that  all,  or  almost  all,  officers 
paid  regular  schedule  prices  for  promotion ;  it 
deeply  implicates  Commissioner  Martin — in¬ 
cluding  the  shameful  story  that  Martin  com 
pelled  Schmittberger  to  abjectly  apologize  to 
the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house  against  whom 
the  latter  had  attempted  to  obtain  evidence ; 
it  indicates  that  the  liquor  dealers  were 
exempt  from  police  extortion  only  because 
they  dealt  with  Tammany  direct ;  in  short, 
this  last  confession  proves  superabundantly 
that  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  often  repeated  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Police  Department  is  rotten  from 
surface  to  core  is  literal  and  exact  truth. 


The  Outlook  refers  to  the  fact  that  several 
hundred  petitions  have  been  presented  to  the 
House  by  Representative  Blair  calling  for  the 
investigation  of  lynching  and  other  acts  of 
violence : 

Among  the  petitions  is  said  to  be  one  signed 
by  thirty-five  hundred  citizens  of  New  York 
If  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  last  year  there 
were  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  two 
hundred  and  nine  separate  lynchings  of  colored 
people,  in  some  of  which  women  as  well  as 
men  were  put  to  death  without  trial,  it  is 
high  time  such  an  investigation  was  set  on 
foot  by  Congress.  It  ought  not  to  be  sectional. 
It  should  include  a  just  and  impartial  report 
of  lynchings  East  and  West,  North  and  South. 
Whatever  the  crime  charged,  whatever  the  race 
or  character  of  the  supposed  victim,  the  facts 
should  be  gathered  and  given  to  the  public. 
Every  such  lynching  is  an  evidence  of  barbar¬ 
ism.  Provocation  may  sometimes  palliate  but 
can  never  justify  such  acts  of  lawlessness. 
When  they  have  reached  such  proportions  as 
to  average  four  in  one  week  throughout  a 
whole  year,  they  have  become  ominous.  If 
anything  is  settled  by  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  it  is  that  every  man  accused  of  crime  is 
entitled  to  be  tried  before  an  unprejudiced 
tribunal,  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense,  and 
to  be  confronted  with,  and  to  cross-examine, 
the  witnesses  against  him.  To  deny  any  accused  ! 
this  right  is  to  deny  the  fundamental  and 
axiomatic  principles  of  justice ;  and  the  more 
atrocious  the  crime  of  which  the  individual  is 
accused,  the  more  atrocious  the  injustice  of 
condemning  him  without  a  trial.  i 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  has  this  rath¬ 
er  exultant  note : 

It  has  come  to  pass  in  these  last  days  that 
the  whole  Christian  world,  including  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  adopted  substan 
tially  the  platform  on  which  our  Cumberland 
Piesbyterian  fathers  took  their  stand  eighty- 
four  years  ago.  True,  the  old  hyper  Calvin 
ism  is  still  imbedded  in  the  Westminster  creed, 
and  there  may  be  fossilized  theologians  who 
still  teach  their  pupils  that  “wo  cannot  assure 
any  particular  sinner  that  Christ  died  for 
him,”  but  the  great  body  of  believers  in  all 
churches  have  accepted  the  larger  faith 
enunciated  in  John  iii.  16.  “Whosoever  will” 
is  not  limited  by  any  secret  decree,  but  is 
an  honest  offer  of  life  to  all  men.  Any  soul 
may  accept  and  be  saved.  We  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  all  church  creeds  will 
be  so  modified  that  no  minister  or  church 
officer  will  be  forced  to  deny  this  great  Gospel 
truth  when  he  assumes  ordination  vows. 


The  Scottish  American  should  know  about 
it,  and  it  thus  refers  to  the  “Decay  of  Psalm- 
Singing”  : 

The  Psalter  has  earned  a  place  in  the  story 
of  Scotland’s  struggle  for  spiritual  independ¬ 
ence,  a  place  from  which  (remarks  a  writer  in 
an  old  country  paper)  no  adverse  criticism  can 
ever  succeed  in  taking  it  down.  To  find  a  par¬ 
allel  we  must  go  to  Germany  and  call  to  mind 
such  examples  as  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
on  the  battle  field  of  Lutzen,  marching  for¬ 
ward  at  the  head  of  his  men  to  the  singing  of 
Luther’s  great  hymn,  “Ein’  feste  Burg  is 
unser  Gott.  ”  The  sound  of  a  thousand  voices 
singing,  like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  their 
hymn  of  triumph,  “Had  not  the  Lord  our 
cause  maintained,”  are  not  easily  forgotten. 
Yet  the  Psalms  must,  in  many  instances,  ap 
pear  antiquated.  Whatever  the  Davidic  Psal 
ter  may  have  served  in  past  times,  a  very 
great  deal  of  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
modern  sanctuary.  Nor  do  these  historical 
associations  alter  one  jot  the  admitted  impos 
sibility  of  satisfactorily  rendering  the  Psalms 
of  David  into  English  verse.  It  has  been  at 
tempted  a  hundred  times  with  the  same  barren 
result.  Keble,  not  only  a  poet  born,  but  the 
most  polished  of  versifiers,  when  he  published 
his  metrical  version  in  1839  only  added  another 
failure  to  the  list. 


The  Watchman,  our  venerable  and  vigorous 
Baptist  contemporary  of  Boston,  has  this  to 
say  of  “Fellowship  in  the  Church”: 

Most  readers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
probably  remarked  the  circumstance  that  the 
idea  of  the  fellowship  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  one  another  constantly 
appears  in  the  most  delightful  and  unexpected 
ways.  Our  Lord  Himself  entered  deeply  into 
the  enjoyment  of  simple,  natural,  human  in 
tercourse,  and  longed  for  it  when  it  was 
withheld.  The  Apostle  Paul  could  break  the 
circuit  of  a  majestic  argument,  to  interweave 
a  loving  remembrance.  The  early  disciples 
were  bound  together  by  ties  which,  for  a 
time,  made  them,  even  in  matters  of  property, 
the  members  of  one  family.  The  aspect  of 
the  Church,  which  at  first  seems  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  high  Roman  officials  and  the  em¬ 
perors  themselves,  was  that  Christians  com 
posed  a  brotherhood  so  closely  bound  together 
that  their  common  action  might  be  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

If  we  were  called  to  name  one  of  the  points 
at  which  our  modern  churches  are  defective, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  mention  their  lack 
of  internal  fellowship.  We  are  aware  that 
this  opinion  contradicts  the  common  impres¬ 
sion.  The  charge  is  frequently  made  against 
the  churches  that  they  are  “social  <-lubs,” 
that  their  interests  are  centred  upon  their  own 
members.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Social  lines  to-daj  are  quite  independ¬ 
ent  of  religious  relations.  Instead  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  being  that  the  members  of  a  church  shall 
be  drawn  too  closely  together,  the  danger  is 
that  they  shall  hardly  know  each  other  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  they  chance  to  be  associated 
temporarily  in  a  phase  of  common  service. 
For  our  part,  we  like  to  see  the  members  of 
a  congregation  making  particular  effort  to  cul 
tivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  of  their  own 
church ;  we  like  to  see  pleasant  intimacies 
springing  up  between  families  that  worship 
together  on  Sundays.  To  our  notion  there  is 
something  radically  defective  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  church  are  not  connected  together  by 
many  delightful  social  as  well  as  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences  and  sympathies. 


Any  one  who  has  ever  gone  from  a  church, 
the  members  of  which  were  his  own  personal 
friends,  into  another  whose  members  were  not 
closely  bound  together,  has  appreciated  the 
beauty  and  power  of  this  phase  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  The  remembrance  of  his  old  church, 
of  familiar  and  loved  faces,  of  tried  friends  in 
their  accustomed  places  of  a  Sunday  morning, 
or  at  a  mid  week  prayer- meeting,  is  one  of  the 
treasured  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  memory. 

One  of  the  ways  of  increasing  the  power  of 
a  church  in  any  community  is  that  of  making 
it  attractive  to  its  members  as  well  as  to  the 
outside  world,  by  making  much  of  social  life 
within  the  church,  and  by  remembering  that 
while  we  are  to  do  good  to  all  men,  those  of 
“the  household  of  faith”  have  especial  claims 
upon  us. 


The  Catholic  Review  discusses  two  old-coun¬ 
try  methods  of  college  training,  the  English  and 
the  French,  and  reaches  the  wise  conclusion 
that  neither  is  quite  the  thing  for  Catholic 
American  colleges : 

Now  the  methods  of  discipline  in  vogue  among 
the  Catholic  colleges  of  our  country  have 
come  chiefly  from  France,  because  our  colleges 
have  nearly  all  been  under  the  management 
of  religious  orders,  most  of  which  in  modern 
times  have  had  what  might  be  called  a  French 
achet.  One  of  the  marks  of  this  French  cachet 
is  the  idea  of  surveillance,  “watchfulness,” — 
an  untiring  observation  over  every  act  and 
word  of  the  student  lest  he  should  slip  and 
fall. 

For  the  three  hundred  years  since  the 
“Reformation”  that  system  has  gone  on  in 
France.  Have  the  college  bred  youths  of 
France  become,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
and  opportunities,  a  phalanx  of  models  of 
Christian  virtue  and  of  defenders  of  Catholic 
truth?  The  French  colleges  have,  it  is  true, 
sent  forth  many  hundreds  of  admirable  men 
into  the  world,  even  many  holy  men,  but, 
looking  at  the  whole  subject  fairly  and  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  has  France  under  this  system 
done  what  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
for  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth? 

Our  Catholic  American  colleges  are  attended 
by  students  who  are  not,  as  a  rule  by  any 
means,  of  French  antecedents.  They  are  a 
mixed  race ;  but  they  may  be  bunched  as 
“Irish”  and  “German”  chiefly;  those  called 
“Irish”  being  of  mixed  Celtic,  Normany  and 
English  and  Scotch  strains;  these  are  the 
predominant  elements.  But.  in  fact.  Catholic 
Americans  are  fast  becoming  a  thoroughly 
representative  American  body,  containing  pro¬ 
portionately  a  good  representation  of  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  nation.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  practi¬ 
cal  question  in  our  methods  of  educational 
discipline,  whether  a  system  devised  for  the 
training  of  French  boys  is  the  one  that  ought 
to  be  followed  in  training  American  boys  to 
become  American  citizens. 

VVe  Americans,  by  reason  both  of  tendencies 
inherited  from  our  mixed  race  antecedents 
and  of  our  different  circumstances  of  life,  are 
unlike  both  the  English  and  the  Frem  h,  and 
the  college  discipline  of  oui  boys  ought  to 
provide  for  this  in  a  practical  manner.  Our 
Catholic  American  boys  at  college  ought  not 
to  be  left  entirely  to  themselves,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion,  nor  ought  they  to  be  treated,  in 
the  French  fashion,  as  though  not  to  be 
trusted  for  a  moment  out  of  sight. 

Our  contemporary  is  here  touching  upon  a 
subject  of  first  importance.  In  the  great 
Protestant  bodies  of  this  and  other  countries  a 
silent  change  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
a  single  generation,  so  that,  whereas  the  work 
of  higher  education  was  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  their  clergy,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  it  is  now’  largely  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
Quite  within  our  day,  college  and  university 
instruction  has  become  a  calling,  a  distinct 
and  high  calling.  No  disrespect  to  former 
things,  including  those  of  faith,  has  been  in¬ 
tended  by  the  change,  but  it  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  marked  influences  of  our  time. 
And  it  must  be  that  Catholic  education  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  same  widening  impulse. 
Why  should  not  our  American  born  Catholic 
young  men,  such  as  show  taste  and  capacity 
in  that  direction,  have  the  great  and  growing 
vocation  of  college  and  university  teaching 
opened  to  them,  to  go  in  and  out  as  they  may 
find  acceptance?  We  can  think  of  nothing  so 
likely  to  give  new  life  and  impulse  to  Catholic 
institutions  here  in  America. 
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The  Perean  Ministry. 


XXV.— Jesus’  Final  Departure  from  Gali¬ 
lee  AND  THE  Mission  of  the  SEVENTi-. 
Matt.  xix.  1,  2,  viii.  18-22,  xi.  20-30;  Mark  x. 

1 ;  Luke  ix.  51  x.  42. 

[International  Lesson  for  February  17. 
The  Good  Samaritan,  Luke  x.  25-37.  Golden- 
Text. — Leviticus  xi.  18*.] 

Golden  Text— Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn 
of  Me :  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  My  yoke 
is  easy  and  My  burden  is  light.  Matt,  xi.28  30. 

The  passage  in  Luke  from  which  our  lesson 
is  mainly  taken  is  peculiar  to  this  evangelist. 
It  would  appear  as  if  he  had  by  some  means 
become  possessed  of  a  “travel  document,” 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  that  one  which 
lends  so  much  vivacity  and  local  coloring  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  Acts.  The  important 
episode  in  our  Lord’s  life  which  it  gives  to  us 
is  merely  suggested  by  Matthew  (xix.  1,  2) 
and  Mark  (x.  1. ),  as  if,  though  they  were  aware 
that  the  Perean  sojourn  had  occurred,  they 
were  in  possession  of  none  of  its  incidents 
John  makes  no  mention  of  it,  though  (like 
the  Galilean  ministry)  it  is  easy  to  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  John  that  he  was  aware  of 
it  and  knew  his  readers  to  be  aware  of  it. 

The  Galilean  ministry  was  at  an  end.  For 
(probably)  a  year  and  ten  months  (December, 
A.D. ,  27,  to  November,  29)  Jesus  had  labored 
there,  first  with  growing  success,  and  then  in 
the  midst  of  danger  due  to  the  plots  of  the 
Judean  hierarchy.  Without  in  any  sense 
swerving  from  l.\is  main  purpose,  he  had  so 
acted  as  not  to  force  an  issue  with  the  hierar¬ 
chy  until  that  purpose  was  carried  out,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  more  and  more  closely  to  the 
training  of  the  twelve  disciples — the  nucleus 
of  Hie  Church  and  of  the  kingdom.  The  time 
was  now  drawing  near  when  the  issue  must 
be  tried,  and  He  set  His  face  toward  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

He  was  accompanied,  not  only  by  the  twelve, 
hut  by  a  large  caravan  of  men  and  women 
(Matt.  xix.  2,  cf.  xx.  17,  29)  ;  not  a  festal 

company,  but  a  body  of  believers,  who  later 
made  the  church  of  Galilee  (1  Cor.  xv.  6; 
Acts  ix.  81).  They  were  still  dominated  by 
worldly  hopes,  and  looked  now  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

The  shortest  and  most  natural  route  was  by 
Samaria,  and  the  presence  of  this  large  body 
made  it  needful  that  messengers  should  be 
sent  before  to  make  ready  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  But  the  Samaritans,  always  jealous  of 
the  Jews,  though  they  had  two  years  before 
been  glad  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (John 
iv.  42),  could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  the 

*Tbc  InternatloDal  Lesson  for  January  13  will  be 
fonnd  in  Lesson  XX.  of  the  Bible  Study  Union,  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  November  8,  1894. 
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kingdom  being  established  in  Jerusalem,  and 
they  refused  to  receive  Him.  It  was  not  a 
mere  ebullition  of  temper — it  was  pure  zeal, 
or  rather,  zealotry,  misguided  zeal,  which  led 
the  Sons  of  Thunder  to  desire  the  condign 
punishment  of  the  inhospitable  Samaritans. 
They  honestly  believed  that  such  an  act  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Jesus,  not 
knowing  as  yet  what  manner  of  spirit  they 
were  of. 

Rejected  at  the  border  of  Samaria,  Jesus 
turned  away  by  the  highroad  that  leads  down 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Jezreel,  to  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  at  Pella,  on  the  boundary 
of  Perea.  This  province  was  under  the  do 
minion  of  Herod,  though  separated  from  Gali¬ 
lee  by  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  lying  spread 
out  fanwise  along  the  three  great  highways 
leading  from  Jordan  to  the  northeast  and 
southeast.  Properly  speaking,  it  extended  from 
the  brook  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  22)  to  the  brook 
Arnon  (Num.xxii.3C),a  district  about  fifty  miles 
long  and  stretching  eastward  about  twenty  five 
miles  to  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath 
Ammon  (Deut,  iii.  2),  including,  therefore,  the 
anicent  district  of  Ammon,  and  part  of  Moab. 
It  was  peopled  by  Jews,  who  wore  largely  of 
mixed  blood,  simple  and  unsophisticated. 
Though  subject  to  the  raids  of  Ambian  tribes 
(perhaps  for  that  reason)  the  Roman  and 
Herodian  yoke  was  less  heavy  upon  them  than 
upon  Western  Palestine,  and  their  national  or 
religious  zeal  was  correspondingly  less  intense. 
For  these  rea«ons,  and  also  because  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  this  district 
offered  a  favorable  field  for  Jesus  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  work,  especially  the  training  of  the 
Twelve. 

Perhaps  before  entering  Perea,  while  on  its 
boundary,  Jesus  enlarged  His  evangelisic  work 
by  choosing  from  among  the  multitude  of  be¬ 
lievers  seventy  whom  He  sent  before  Himself 
to  prepare  the  various  Perean  villages  for  His 
coming.  The  time  was  short;  as  in  Galilee, 
so  here.  He  would  not  have  any  one  fail  of 
hearing  the  Gospel  of  repentance  and  salva¬ 
tion.  The  instructions  which  He  gave  them 
were  largely  the  same  as  those  given  to  the 
Twelve  on  a  similar  occasion  (Lesson  XIX.. 
Evangelist  for  Novmeber  1,  1894),  counsels  of 
courtesy  and  prudence.  It  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able,  as  has  before  been  said,  that  those  coun¬ 
sels  which  Matthew  (who  says  nothing  of  the 
mission  of  the  Seventy),  groups  with  the  in 
structions  to  the  Apostles  (x.  19-38),  were 
given  on  the  present  occasion.  The  time  of 
persecution  was  near  at  hand,  and  bad  already 
been  so  foreshadowed  by  the  opposition  of  the 
hierarchy  and  of  Herod  (Lu.  xiii.  32),  that  the 
disciples  even  beyond  the  Apostolic  group,  who 
had  heard  Jesus’  own  teachings  as  to  His 
death,  were  prepared  for  such  warnings.  It  was 
natural  that  in  sending  forth  these  evangelists 
to  an  untried  field,  the  mind  of  Jesus  should 
revert  to  those  cities  in  which  so  many  of  His 
mighty  words  had  been  done,  Capernaum. 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  with  sorrowful  and 
solemn  anticipation  of  the  woes  that  must  fol 
low  their  rejection  of  His  salvation  (Luke  x. 
13-16). 

How  long  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  lasted 
we  do  not  know ;  so  small  and  much  subdivi¬ 
ded  a  field  need  not  have  occupied  them  long. 
They  returned  to  a  certain  undesignated  ren¬ 
dezvous,  bringing  tidings  of  success  which 
filled  our  Lord  with  a  holy  exultation.  Here, 
for  the  last  time  in  His  history,  flashed  out 
that  high,  yet  artless  joy  which  so  character¬ 
ized  His  early  ministry,  as  He  gave  thanks  to 
God,  who  though  He  had  hidden  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  His  kingdom  from  the  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent,  the  proud-hearted  rabbis,  had  revealed 
them  unto  “babes,”  the  humble  and  unpretend 
ing  ones,  who,  opening  their  hearts  to  love  of 
Him, had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  truth  of  God. 

Several  months  (from  November  to  Febru¬ 
ary,  perhaps)  Jesus  passed  in  this  well-pre¬ 
pared  district,  instructing  His  disciples  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  newly-opened  truth  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Messiah,  and  giving  to  them  and  to  the 


multitudes  who  followed  Him  (already  for  the 
most  part  believers),  a  course  of  instruction 
I  in  the  characteristics  of  discipleship,  in  self- 
:  sacrifice,  and  in  ethical  principles,  his  many 
parables  being  chiefly  of  grace  and  warning, 
rather  than,  as  in  earlier  times,  explanatory 
of  the  kingdoai  of  God. 

The  sifting  process  which  he  had  sometime 
before  begun  was  now  more  rigorously  car¬ 
ried  on.  Three  incidents  of  this  are  given, 
not  as  occurring  simultaneously  but  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  general  truth  which  was  hjence- 
I  forth  to  receive  special  emphasis,  that  the 
calling  and  ministry  of  God  demand  the  en¬ 
tire  man.  The  truth  perhaps  applies  more 
rigorously  to  Christians  of  to-day  than  we  are 
wont  to  admit. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  parables 
of  this  period  not  only  illustrated  this  truth 
but  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  it.  It  was 
called  forth  by  a  lawyer— not  one  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  nor  even  a  Jerusalem  scribe,  but  a 
Peiean  rabbi,  who.  desiring,  not  to  tempt  in 
our  sense,  but  after  the  common  rabbinical 
habit,  to  tent  by  subtle  disputation  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  rival  teacher,  asked  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  one  who  would  have  eternal  life.  He 
had  no  sense  of  sin — the  question  was  to  him 
a  purely  theoretical  one,  but  his  answer  to 
the  question  by  which  (in  true  rabbinical 
fashion)  Jesus  responded  to  his  question 
showed  that  he  had  not  only  studied  the 
Mosaic  law  with  care  but  had  deeply  pene 
trated  its  spirit.  His  answer  was  entirely 
right.  There  was  no  irony  in  Jesus’  rejoin¬ 
der,  “This  do  and  thou  shalt  live,”  for  if 
eternal  life  were  to  be  w’on  by  good  works,  it 
would  be  won  by  works  done  in  the  spirit  of 
energizing  love  which  he  had  here  described. 
Perhaps  the  lawyer  thought  that  Jesus  did 
not  himself  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  regu¬ 
lating  life  by  such  exalted  motives ;  he  asked 
(still  testing,  not  carping)  the  great  question 
of  the  religious  life  on  its  practical  side — 
Who  is  my  neighbor?  It  calleil  forth  the  mar¬ 
vellous  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke 
X.  25-37) — the  traveller  despoiled,  wounded 
by  highwaymen,  passed  by  in  heartless  in¬ 
difference  by  men  whose  profession  was  relig¬ 
ion  and  succored  by  a  despised  Samaritan. 
The  lawyer’s  inquiry  was  transposed  in  the 
question  with  which  Jesus  closed  the  lovely 
story — “Which  of  these  three,  thickest  thou, 
proved  neighbor  to  him  that  fell  among  the 
robbers?”  and  the  quick  response,  “He  that 
showed  mercy  on  him,”  showed  that  the  law¬ 
yer  had  gained  new  light.  He  saw  that  love, 
the  spirit  of  service,  was  the  basis  of  men’s 
r<  lations  to  one  another,  and  that  the  real 
question  is  not  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  but 
“Whose  neighbor  am  I?”  Love  is  ever  reach 
ing  out  for  opportunities  to  do  service  and 
transforms  all  duty  into  privilege.  How  near, 
by  this  standard,  do  w’e  come  to  loving  those 
of  our  neighbors  who  fall  among  robbers,  the 
disinherited  of  this  world? 

The  story  may  have  been  told  at  that  mid- 
period  of  the  Perean  ministry  when  Jesus  was 
on  His  way  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  mid¬ 
winter  Feast  of  the  Dedication  fnext  Lesson, 
John  ix. ,  X.).  The  company  may  have  been 
journeying  along  the  very  scene  of  the  story, 
that  robber- infested  hill  road  that  leads  up 
with  the  steep  ascent  of  three  thousand  feet 
in  twenty  miles  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 
Arrived  at  Jerusalem,  nothing  is  more  proba¬ 
ble  than  that  Jesus  made  His  abode  with  the 
beloved  family  at  Bethany.  Though,  as  has 
already  been  said,  it  appears  more  probable 
that  the  incident  which  Luke  relates  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
actually  occurred  on  one  of  Jesus’  earlier  vis 
its.  before  He  became  the  close,  confidential 
friend  of  Martha  and  Mary  which  it  is  evident 
from  John  xi.  that  He  was  a  few  weeks  after 
the  present  time,  it  is  very  certain  that  now, 
when  the  enmity  of  the  hierarchy  was  open 
and  pronounced,  common  prudence  required 
that  He  should  not  lodge  in  Jerusalem  itself, 
and  that  He  should  be  surrounded  with  trusty 
and  influential  friends,  such  as  the  Bethany 
family  appear  to  have  been.  It  matters  not 
when  Jesus  uttered  to  Martha  those  words 
which  have  been  the  reproof  and  admonition, 
and  encouragement  too,  of  His  disciples  from 
that  day  to  this  (Luke  x.  41,  42).  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  in  which  Christians  have  more  than 
ever  before  learned  the  delight  and  rich  re¬ 
ward  of  “much  serving”  of  our  Lord,  it  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  remember  that 
beyond  all  we  can  do  for  Him,  or  give  to  Him, 
in  gorgeous  churches  and  frequent  services 
and  abundant  charities.  He  loves  to  have  us 
appreciate  Himself  and  welcome  and  prize  ev¬ 
ery  opportunity  of  communion  with  Him,  sit¬ 
ting  silent  at  His  feet  and  hearing  His  word. 


January  3,  1895. 
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THAT  WONDERFUL  TREE. 

When  it  was  growing  so  strong  and  beauti¬ 
ful  up  in  the  woods,  that  tree,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  others  of  its  kind,  had  no  thought 
what  its  good  mission  was  to  be.  Not  a 
whisper  came  to  it  about  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  the  mysterious  cutting  down  and  tak¬ 
ing  away  from  the  old  landmark,  when  the 
woodman  put  it  on  his  sled,  and  carried  it 
down  the  snow-clad  hillside.  Perhaps  a  shiver 
passed  through  its  sturdy  frame  as  it  took  a 
last  look  of  its  old  home  in  the  pretty  woods. 

But  what  a  wonderful  mission  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  perform  in  the  home  of  the  Daughters 
of  tlie  King!  That  king  whose  glory  had 
clothed  it  in  its  beauty.  Six  times  it  was 
lighted  in  regal  splendor,  six  times  was  it 
heavily  laden  with  the  gifts  of  the  happy 
Christmas-tide. 

First,  for  the  little  ones  of  the  kindergarten. 
There  they  were,  the  little  tots  from  two  to 
five  years  old,  standing  in  orderly  circle 
around  the  wonderful  tree,  with  shining  eyes 
and  cheeks  dimpling  with  joy  as  in  fresh  glad 
voices  and  clearest  utterance  they  sang  their 
Christmas  carols.  It  was  a  lovely  picture, 
Hebrews  and  Irish,  Italians  and  Germans,  all 
alike  glad  that  Christ  was  born  on  Christmas 
day,  since  from  that  blessed  birth  had  flowed 
the  goodwill  that  brought  them  their  Christ¬ 
mas  joy,  their  beautiful  dolls  and  wagons 
and  candies.  The  tree  had  a  gift  for 
every  one  and  some  to  spare  to  send  to  the 
little  ones  who  had  played  in  the  King’s 
Garden,  but  were  now  ill  and  shut  in  within 
the  close  small  rooms  of  the  tenement  dis¬ 
trict.  Without  these  gifts  the  generous  tree 
carried,  it  would  have  been  an  empty,  sad 
Christmas  to  them. 

This  mission  finished,  the  grand  benefactor 
rested  until  another  day  it  was  again  lighted 
for  the  Sewing  Class,  and  hung  with  the  gifts 
they  were  glad  to  receive.  What  a  shrewd 
tree  it  was  to  find  out  just  what  those  chil¬ 
dren  wished  for  most! 

How  the  young  faces  lighted  up  and  the 
young  hearts  swelled  with  joy  when  the 
wished  for  treasures  were  really  in  the  arms 
that  had  longed  for  them,  but  dared  not  ex 
pect  to  grasp! 

And  the  tree  was  still  willing  and  strong 
for  further  usefulness  on  another  day  ;  it  was 
glad  to  be  lighted  for  the  home  festival. 
Weary  overworked  mothers,  who  had  no 
means  of  making  a  home  festival,  were  bidden 
with  all  their  families.  These  were  so  many — 
175  in  all — that  we  were  forced  to  divide  them 
and  light  the  tree  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon.  How  the  parents’  weather  beat 
en  faces  were  illuminated  by  the  love-light  that 
shone  from  that  tree !  And  the  bundles  that 
were  tied  up  and  addressed  to  each  one  of 
them  !  O,  what  a  surprise  and  comfort  to  find 
the  warm  clothing  so  sorely  needed,  and  the 
where  withal  to  get  a  good  Christmas  dinner; 
for  this  wise  tree  did  not  wait  until  Christmas 
was  over  to  dispense  its  gifts.  They  were  all 
given  in  time  to  make  a  “Merry  Christmas”  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  the  early  morning.  “Please, 
and  can  I  carry  Mrs.  C’s  bundle,  she  won’t  be 
here,  for  she’s  home  with  a  new  baby.  ”  A  new 
baby  coming  just  at  Christmas  time!  Had  it 
warm  clothes  ready  for  its  arrival?  “O’m,  it 
was  just  rolled  up  in  an  old  piece  of  a  quilt.” 

Then  the  tree  shivered,  for  it  had  no  clothes 
hanging  from  its  branches  to  fit  that  new 
baby,  but  the  King’s  Daughters  had  a  cham¬ 
ber  stocked  with  all  the  needed  supplies  to 
make  that  baby’s  entrance  into  the  world  com¬ 
fortable.  They  unlocked  it,  and  the  tree  was 
glad  to  see  a  bundle  brought  from  its  shelves 
to  be  sent  to  the  poor  mol  her  who  at  that 
moment  was  pondering  in  her  mind  why  that 
new  baby  had  come  when  there  were  so  many 
others  to  be  provided  for.  And  another  moth¬ 
er,  hardly  taking  time  to  glance  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tree,  says,  “Please  may  I  have  my  bundle 
quick,  for  I’ve  left  the  two  children  in  bed 
with  pneumonia.  It’s  because  we’ve  had  no 
fire,  the  doctor  says.”  She  has  her  bundle 
“quick,”  and  it  is  not  long  before  she  has  coal 
for  a  fire,  too ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
children  are  getting  better  already. 

And  still  this  hard-worked,  willing  tree 


has  not  fulfilled  its  mission.  Twice  again 
it  is  lighted :  once  for  the  Girls’  Club  and  the 
pleasant  little  entertainment  they  have  (with 
some  help)  got  up  for  themselves  and  a  girl 
friend  apiece — the  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane,  given 
in  shadow  pictures.  But  before  this  pleasant 
occasion  it  was  lighted  for  the  little  ones  who 
have  not  the  close  connection  with  us  which 
sickness  or  our  clubs  or  classes  bring — the 
children  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund,  the 
little  strays  with  whom  we  have  now  and  again 
come  in  contact.  And  now  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters  wish  to  thank  the  kind  hearts  of  those 
loving  ones  who  sent  them  the  necessary  gifts 
to  make  these  festivities  so  successful,  and  to 
bring  good  cheer  and  gladness  into  the  lives 
of  BO  many  weary  unfortunate  ones  of  the  city. 
At  the  ordinary  estimate  of  five  to  a  family, 
nearly  eight  hundred  persons  were  gladdened 
by  our  “family  festival,”  the  children  and 
young  people  of  our  clubs  and  classes  not  so 
included  brought  the  number  up  to  nearly  a 
thousand. 

We  only  wish  these  good  friends  could 
themselves  have  seen  all  the  glory  and  beauty 
and  happiness. 

To  all  these  generous  givers  we  wish  a 
Happy  New  Year,  trusting  that  the  Lord  will 
bless  them  as  they  have  blessed  others. 


Chris  Han  Enel  ear  or. 

Satisfactions. 

Jan.  7.  'They  shall  be  filled.  Matthew  5 : 1-6. 

8.  I  shall  be  aaiisf '-d.  Psalm  17 : 8-15. 

9.  Toll  without  satisfaction.  I-aiah  55 : 1-7. 

10.  He  will  fulfill.  Psalm  145: 14-21. 

11.  Not  satisfied  with  silver.  Ecclesiastes  5 : 10-17. 

12.  He  shall  abide  satl'-fied.  Proverbs  10  :  23-29. 

13.  Topic— Soul  buoiter  and  soul  food.  Psalm  84 : 

1-12. 

We  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  think 
that  we  must  have  all  the  experiences  of 
David  or  Paul.  In  only  a  few  things  can  we 
be  like  them.  In  a  great  congregation  there 
will  be  some  who  will  find  something  to  which 
they  can  respond  in  every  psalm.  This  Eighty- 
fourth  Psalm  relates  to  one’s  experience  in  the 
house  of  God.  This  is  His  tabernacle  or 
dwelling-place  on  earth.  Here  is  the  >Sheki- 
nah,  or  divine  presence.  It  is  the  house  of 
God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  Although  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him,  yet. 
as  Solomon  said  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  in  very  deed  He  dwells  on  earth,  and  day 
and  night  His  eyes  are  open  towards  it,  and 
His  name  is  there  to  hear  the  prayers  which 
are  prayed  in  it.  This  makes  it  a  house  of 
prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  most  exalted  privilege.  The 
blessedness  of  communion  with  God  is  the 
theme  of  the  psalm.  Not  only  may  one  ap¬ 
proach  God  and  speak  to  Him,  but  he  may 
hold  intimate  and  personal  communion  with 
Him.  And  the  place  of  communion  is  lovely, 
dear  to  his  heart. 

The  use  of  the  divine  titles  is  marked  and 
shows  the  relation  of  the  worshipper  and  his 
apprehension  of  God.  The  same  will  be  found 
true  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  as  are  the 
names  of  Christ  in  the  New.  They  are  never 
used  indiscriminately  as  now  is  generally 
true.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  inserted  in  the  Revision 
in  the  place  of  Lord,  as  the  American  revisers 
desired.  The  psalmist  uses  first  the  name  Je 
hovah  of  Hosts.  Jehovah  was  the  “ineffable 
name,”  which  the  Jews  considered  too  sacred 
to  pronounce,  and  used  in  its  stead.  Lord.  It 
signifies  “I  am  that  I  am,”  and  denotes  the 
self-existent  and  eternal  One,  the  Uncreated, 
the  Cause  of  causes,  the  same  yesterday,  to¬ 
day,  and  forever,  the  unchangeable  One,  the 
living  God.  Jehovah  of  hosts  was  supreme 
over  all  beings  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  was 
the  God  of  the  Jews  in  distinction  from  other 
gods.  The  witness  at  the  trial  of  the  gods, 
when  the  priests  of  Baal  were  slain,  was, 
“Jehovah,  He  is  God.” 

God  denotes  the  Deity,  the  supreme  Being, 
the  eternal  and  infinite  Spirit,  with  particular 
reference  to  His  almighty  power  as  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth.  Jehovah 
would  show  the  Deity  as  related  to  Himself, 
and  God  as  related  to  His  works. 

Lord  refers  to  God  as  Ruler  and  Provider. 
Lord  God,  or  Lord  Jehovah,  is  a  very  exalted 
title.  It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  our  read¬ 
ers  that  where  Lord  is  found  in  small  capitals 
in  our  Bible,  it  stands  for  Jehovah.  The 
psalmist  also  uses  in  this  psalm  the  expression, 
God  of  Jacob,  which  refers  to  God  as  a  cove¬ 
nant-keeping  God.  a  strong  plea  with  the 
sons  of  Abraham.  i 


One  may  take  the  name  of  God  not  in  vain, 
yet  not  intelligently,  and  so  fail  in  its  use  of 
approaching  and  worshipping  God  as  he 
might.  The  name  is  everything.  The  writer 
finds  it  a  great  help  in  his  communion  to  call 
God  by  His  names,  and  often  one  name  will 
meet  his  need  as  not  another.  While  it  honors 
God  to  adore  Him  by  name,  it  especially 
blesses  us  to  worship  Him  in  the  truth  of  His 
names. 

Apprehending  God  in  His  being  and  char¬ 
acter  and  attributes  we  shall  worship  Him 
more  sincerely  and  know  our  true  relation  to 
Him.  Only  as  we  know  Him  by  His  name 
shall  we  see  ourselves  as  sinful  and  repent 
before  Him  and  seek  His  mercy.  And  as  He 
is  revealed  to  us  by  name,  while  we  meditate 
and  worship  we  shall  see  the  fullness  there  is 
in  Him  and  be  filled  with  it.  It  appears  that 
the  psalmist  was  away  from  Jerusalem,  or 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  worship,  and 
longed  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  even  with 
fainting.  Soul,  heart,  and  flesh  desired  to 
commune  there  with  the  living  God.  With 
soul,  might,  mind,  and  strength  he  would  show 
his  love  to  Jehovah.  Body,  soul,  and  spirit 
would  worship  and  serve  God  as  Paul  desired 
that  they  might  be  sanctified  wholly.  Nothing 
less  would  satisfy  Him  and  nothing  less  was 
worthy  of  God.  Jehovah  was  the  life-giving 
God.  Every  part  and  kind  of  true  life  came 
from  and  belonged  to  Him.  He  was  King  and 
God.  and  he  possessed  Him,  and  so  did  he  de¬ 
sire  to  be  in  His  peculiar  dwelling  place  that 
he  envied  the  sparrows  who  flew  about  the 
house  or  made  their  nests  there.  He  would 
count  it  the  greatest  blessing  to  dwell  there 
and  to  be  ever  praising  Him.  He  was  truly 
blessed  who  found  his  strength  there,  or  in 
God.  and  whose  heart  loved  the  ways  of  Zion. 
His  heart  was  a  highway  to  Zion,  and  every 
thought  and  desire  and  affection  was  Zion¬ 
ward,  or  Godward.  Having  God  in  the  heart 
one  could  pass  through  the  Valley  of  Baca 
or  weeping,  and  find  the  dry  place  a  place  of 
springs  of  water.  The.  sorrow  would  be  com¬ 
forted,  if  not  turned  into  joy  when  seen  in 
the  light  of  God. 

Communion  with  God  turns  everything  into 
blessing.  He  goes  from  strength  to  strength. 
God  sanctifies  and  fills  the  heart  which  is  open 
to  Him.  His  Spirit  dwells  in  it  to  reveal 
Himself  and  to  bestow  all  blessing.  Jehovah 
of  Hosts  hears  his  prayer,  and  what  more  can 
he  ask.  If  only  He  hears,  the  answer  shall  be 
good,  whether  it  be  yes  or  no,  for  it  comes 
from  his  God,  with  whom  he  is  in  cove¬ 
nant.  God  who  is  his  strength  is  his  Shield, 
his  Defender,  and  he  is  safe.  God  looks  upon 
him  and  knows  all  his  need.  Again  he  longs 
for  the  privilege  of  worship  in  God’s  house 
and  counts  a  day  there  better  than  a  thousand 
elsewhere.  He  would  rather  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  His  home  than  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  luxury  and  vice.  Jehovah,  hie  God, 
is  a  sun  and  a  shield,  a  light  and  a  shade.  He 
will  give  grace  and  this  shall  bring  glory. 

No  good  thing  will  be  withheld  from  them 
that  walk  uprightly  or  in  a  perfect  way.  God 
delights  to  give.  Blessed,  indeed,  is  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  Him.  Blessedness  is  the  sum  of 
all  good  from  God,  the  outcome  of  communion 
with  Him.  the  fruition  of  the  heavenly  state 
and  life.  It  is  the  happiness  that  comes  from 
holiness,  the  reward  of  righteousness,  the  joy 
of  divine  fellowship,  the  peace  of  devotion. 
And  if  this  be  so  supremely  desirable  for  those 
who  dwell  in  God’s  presence  on  earth,  what 
shall  it  be  for  those  who  dwell  where  they  see 
Him  face  to  face,  and  behold  Him  as  He  is  in 
His  heavenly  glory.  In  the  Twenty-third 
psalm,  where  the  psalmist  calls  Jehovah  his 
Shepherd,  and  so  feels  His  presence  that  he 
fears  not  in  life  or  death,  and  his  cup  runs  over 
and  goodness  and  mercy  follow  him,  he  says 
that  he  would  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jebovahfor- 
ever.  Yet  there  is  something  better  in  store  for 
him,  and  in  another  place  he  says,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness.  The 
psalmist  experienced  the  beatitude,  “Blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 
eousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled  ”  God  in 
Christ  alone  can  satisfy  soul  hunger.  They 
that  know  Him  find  in  Christ  that  which  is  in 
them  as  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.  The  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  give  one  the  fullness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all. 

How  foolish  his  desire  and  how  weak  his 
life  who  would  be  “perfectly  satisfied”  with 
some  pleasure  or  possession,  or  honor,  or  ex¬ 
perience  of  earth  which  soon  passes  away  or 
perishes  with  earth.  There  can  be  no  true, 
abiding,  growing  satisfaction  except  in  Christ. 
There  can  be  none  in  sin,  no  peace  with  God 
here  or  hereafter. 
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ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children." — P.  T.  Farwell. 

Chapter  I. 

A  little  child  was  playing  in  the  sun  before 
the  door.  He  was  short  and  sturdy ;  his  black 
hair  curled  thick  on  his  head ;  his  large,  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  merriment.  He  was  never 
for  an  instant  still,  running  to  and  fro  on  his 
sturdy,  bare  l^gs,  gathering  blocks  and  bits  of 
wood  in  the  front  of  his  little  tunic  and  piling 
them  up  with  eager  industry,  now  into  the 
form  of  a  long,  low  house,  uneven  enough 
from  the  roughness  of  the  blocks,  and  now 
nto  a  tall  tower,  which,  lop  sided  from  the 
misshapen  material,  nas  sure  to  tumble  down 
before  it  was  half  finished. 

The  house  before  which  he  played  was 
hardly  less  simple  than  those  which  he  was 
building.  It  was  of  only  one  story,  and  con- 
ained  but  a  single  room,  clay  floored,  and 
igbted  by  a  small,  latticed  opening.  Outside 
he  door  a  rude,  ladder-like  stair  led  up  to  the 
flat  roof,  where  flowers  were  blooming  in  red 
earthen  jars  that  stood  on  the  broad  parapet. 
In  one  corner  a  small  room  had  been  built; 
t  was  almost  covered  by  a  great  vine,  which, 
growing  at  one  angle  of  the  house,  overspread 
two  of  its  sides,  flaunting  its  tendrils  above 
he  roof  of  the  “  upper  room.  ” 

Down  below  in  the  doorway  of  the  bouse  sat 
a  woman  sewing.  She  was  simply  dressed  in 
a  sort  of  robe  or  gown  of  a  coarse,  blue,  woolen 
stuff.  Her  feet  were  bare,  but  on  her  head 
she  wore  a  short,  white  veil,  which,  nearly 
hiding  her  hair,  was  drawn  together  under 
her  chin,  leaving  her  face  uncovered.  Theie 
was  an  air  of  dignity  in  the  set  of  her  head 
upon  her  shoulders,  that  would  have  made  her 
seem  almost  stern  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
expression  in  her  eyes,  a  «ort  of  gentle  amaze 
ment,  of  sweet  surprise,  as  if  she  had  lateh 
seen  something  beautiful,  but  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  expression  deepened  as  she  looked 
up  from  her  needle  and  smiled  into  the 
face  of  a  young  man  who  was  working  at  a 
carpenter’s  bench  under  the  shade  of  a  syc 
amore  tree  that  grew  before  the  door.  He 
caught  his  mother’s  glance  and  smiled  back 
at  her  without  speaking,  hut  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  love  so  tender  that  her  eyes  grew 
moist  as  she  turned  to  her  needle  with  a  soft 
sigh  of  content. 

The  son  so  dear  to  this  mother  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  tall  and  slender,  yet  with  a 
figure  so  lithe  and  well-knit  that  it  gave  an 
impression  of  exceeding  strength.  He  wore 
only  a  coarse  brown  tunic  reaching  to  his 
feet,  though  his  upper  robe  of  blue,  with  a 
twisted  cord  or  tassel  at  the  corners,  lay  on 
the  farther  end  of  the  bench.  His  hair  was 
covered  with  a  brown  kerchief  hound  about 
his  head  with  a  yellow  cord  and  flowing  back 
over  his  shoulders.  He  wore  his  beard  long, 
but  trimmed  away  from  his  mouth,  which  was 
firm  and  strong  and  beautifully  formed.  But 
there  was  something  in  its  expression  and  in 
his  eyes  that  made  you  look  again,  a  lofty  ex¬ 
pression  of  inward  joy  that  seemed  almost 
to  bear  him  up  above  the  earth.  It  was  not 
as  of  pleasure  at  anything  present;  the  joy 
seemed  to  come  from  within.  When  he  smiled 
upon  his  mother,  you  would  have  said  that  his 
smile  was  the  very  embodiment  of  love,  but 
when  he  turned  back  to  his  work  again,  an 
expression  of  noble  seriousness  overspread  his 
face  as  if  he  saw  something  in  things  that 
others  did  not  see. 

The  block  tower  fell  again,  and  the  little  boy 
uttered  an  expression  of  fretful  impatience. 

“What  is  it.  Janna,  child?”  asked  the  wo¬ 
man  in  gentle^tones. 


“The  temple  will  not  stand,  mother  Mary,” 
replied  the  boy.  “I  am  building  a  great,  great 
temple  like  that  my  father  told  me  of,  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  but  whenever  I  get  ready  to  put  on 
the  highest  roof,  it  falls.  And  I’m  so  tired,” 
he  added,  fretfully 

The  young  man  at  the  carpenter’s  bench 
laid  down  his  plane  and  looked  toward  the 
west. 

“The  sun  is  going  down,”  he  said.  “It  will 
soon  be  time  for  my  brothers  to  come  home 
for  supper.  Little  Janna,  will  you  come  to 
the  upper  chamber  with  me  to  see  the  sun 
set?”  He  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  the 
child,  forgetting  hie  fretfulness,  leaped  across 
the  pile  of  fallen  blocks  and  sprang  into  the 
strong  embrace.  The  young  man  lifted  the 
boy,  and  perching  him  on  his  shoulder 
climbed  the  ladder  stair,  smiling  dowu  as  he 
went  at  his  mother,  who  had  folded  up  her 
work. 

She  had  begun  her  simple  preparations  for 
the  evening  meal  when  a  quick  step  was  heard, 
and  a  young  woman  came  around  the  corner 
of  the  house.  She,  too,  wore  a  blue  robe,  but 
it  was  half  covered  with  a  brown  mantle,  and 
her  feet  were  shod  with  sandals  She  looked 
tired,  but  her  face  lighted  when  her  eyes  met 
Mary’s,  and  she  said  in  a  serious  tone, 
“Peace  be  to  all  in  this  house.” 

“And  to  you  and  ydurs  be  peace,”  Mary  re¬ 
plied.  Then,  answering  the  searching  glance 
that  even  while  she  spoke  the  younger  woman 
cast  around  the  place  before  the  door  and  into 
the  dark  room,  she  added: 

“Your  little  Janna  has  been  a  good  child  all 
day,  Buth.  He  has  had  enough  to  keep  him 
busy,  now  playing  at  cornfields  with  the  shav¬ 
ings,  and  again  building  houses  and  temples 
with  the  blocks.  Just  now  he  began  to  get 
tired  and  fretful,  and  my  Jesus  has  carried 
him  to  the  upper  chamber  to  see  the  sun  go 
down.” 

“And  to  tell  him  one  of  his  beautiful  tales, 
no  doubt.”  added  the  younger  woman.  “He  is 
so  patient  and  tender  with  the  children!  But 
I  will  go  up,  Mary,  and  bring  Janna  down; 
our  supper  is  ready  and  Ezra  is  very  weary 
with  the  day’s  work.  Even  with  my  help  in 
carrying  his  pack  he  can  hardly  make  his 
rounds,”  she  added,  anxiously. 

“May  the  God  of  Jacob  be  his  strength,” 
said  Mary,  with  an  earnestness  so  real  that  to 
Ruth  it  seemed  like  a  promise. 

Ruth’s  foot  was  already  on  the  lower  step  of 
the  rude  stair,  and  she  went  softly  up;  but  at 
the  top  she  stood  still  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sycomore  tree. 

For  the  picture  that  she  saw  before  her 
made  her  mother  heart  thrill  and  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears  of  a  pleasure  that  was  half  awe. 
On  the  edge  of  the  broad  parapet  sat  the  young 
man  with  her  child  leaning  against  his  knee 
and  looking  intently  into  his  face.  The  sun 
had  just  gone  down  behind  the  hills,  its 
golden  rays  shot  up  over  half  the  sky  and 
seemed  to  transfigure  his  whole  person  as 
he  gazed  with  a  look  of  tenderness  into  the 
child’s  uplifted  eyes.  He  was  speaking  softly, 
but  as  the  young  mother  reached  the  top  of 
the  stair,  he  paused  a  moment  as  if  in  thought 

“Tell  me  the  rest,  please,”  said  little  Janna 
in  hie  fresh  young  voice.  “What  did  the  good 
shepherd  do  when  he  found  the  little  lamb 
that  had  strayed  away  from  him?” 

“He  laid  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing,”  said 
the  young  man,  taking  the  child’s  hand  and 
looking  seriously  on  the  little  up  turned  face. 
“And  when  he  came  home  he  called  together 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  saying  to  them, 
‘Rejoice  with  me,  for  I  have  found  my  sheep 
which  was  lost.  ’  " 

“Because  he  was  so  glad  to  find  the  naughty 
little  sheep?”  asked  Janna,  his  eyes  very  seri¬ 
ous  now. 


The  young  man  softly  patted  the  little 
hand  that  lay  within  his  own,  but  his  gaze 
was  lifted  to  the  sky  again,  and  he  said, 
rather  to  himself  than  to  Janna,  “Even 
so  there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repents  ”  The  child  looked  puzzled,  then 
reverting  to  the  words  he  had  understood,  he 
said,  “You  carried  me  up  the  stair  on  your 
shoulder,  dear  Jesus,  just  as  the  shepherd 
carried  the  little  lamb.  Am  1  your  little 
lamb?” 

Jesus  only  smiled  his  answer,  for  at  that 
moment  the  child  caught  sight  of  his  mother 
and  ran  toward  her  with  a  glad  cry.  She 
had  been  gone  from  him  all  day,  and  a 
day  is  a  long  time  for  a  boy  of  five  to  be  away 
from  his  mother.  Yet  as  she  let  him  down 
from  her  arms  after  a  close  embrace,  and  took 
his  hand  to  lead  him  down  the  stair,  he 
looked  back  toward  the  parapet  where  the 
young  man  still  sat. 

“I  would  like  to  stay  with  Jesus,  too,”  he 
said,  pulling  his  hand  away  from  his  mother’s. 
“Can’t  we  come  here  and  live  with  Jesus  and 
Mary  and  all  the  others?  I  don’t  want  to  go 
home  to  our  house.  It  isn’t  nice  like  this.” 

His  voice  had  the  fretful  sound  of  a  little 
buy  who  has  been  playing  hard  all  day  and  is 
tired  and  sleepy.  But  he  caught  the  glance  of 
Jesus’  eyes,  a  look  very  loving  and  yet  very 
full  of  command.  The  cloud  cleared  away 
from  the  little  face ;  his  voice  grew  sweet  and 
fresh  again.  He  took  his  mother’s  hand. 

“Good  night,  dear  Jesus,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
go  home  with  mother  now  and  come  again 
to-morrow  to  see  you.” 

Chapter  II. 

Little  Janna  had  not  been  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  his  own  house  was  not  so  nice  as 
that  of  Jesus.  From  his  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  it  was  not,  for  there  was  no  car¬ 
penter’s  bench  before  the  door,  and  none  of 
that  litter  of  blocks  and  shavings  that  a  child 
BO  delights  in. 

Janna’s  home  was  one  of  four  low-roofed 
houses  built  around  a  court  which  you  entered 
by  a  narrow,  tunnel  like  alley.  There  were 
chickens  strutting  about  the  court  and 
clothes  flapping  from  lines  stretched  over¬ 
head,  and  great  water  jars  standing  against 
the  stuccoed  house  walls,  and  before  one  of 
the  doors  some  glowing  coals  in  a  brazier. 
And  in  one  corner  there  was  a  broad,  spread¬ 
ing  fig  tree  that  made  a  shady  place  for  the 
children  to  play  on  hot  afternoons.  Now  the 
various  families  were  taking  their  suppers  from 
low  tables  set  before  their  house  doors,  but 
before  Janna’s  door  there  was  no  table,  only 
a  great  pack  of  costly  stuffs  that  his  father, 
Ezra,  had  bought  of  a  trader  from  Damascus. 
Within  the  house  there  was  a  candle  burning, 
and  the  low  table  was  set  before  the  raised 
bench,  or  divan,  that  ran  all  around  the  room. 
A  man  was  lying  on  the  divan  in  an  attitude 
of  great  weariness,  but  he  raised  his  head  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  when  little  Janna  ran 
toward  him  with  a  glad  cry. 

The  mother  brought  a  bowl  of  smoking  len- 
tiles  from  the  brazier  in  the  court,  and  then 
mother  and  son  stood  with  bowed  heads  while 
the  father  rose,  and  covering  his  head  with 
the  skirt  of  his  Tallith  or  outer  robe,  rever¬ 
ently  pronounced  the  grace  before  meat. 
Then  they  all  sat  down,  and  the  father,  tear¬ 
ing  off  a  strip  from  the  thin  loaf  of  bread  that 
lay  before  him,  rolled  it  into  a  sort  of  horn, 
and  scooping  up  some  of  the  lentiles  handed 
the  “sop”  to  the  child. 

“And  what  has  my  son  been  doing  all  day?” 
he  presently  asked. 

“I  have  been  playing  at  Jesus’  house,”  an¬ 
swered  Janna.  “I  like  to  play  there,  father; 
there  are  nice  blocks  and  shavings.  And  I 
like  Jesus,  too.  ” 
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“He  told  you  a  pretty  story  to-night”  ob* 
served  the  mother. 

“He  often  tells  me  stories,  mother;  he  tells 
them  to  all  the  children.” 

“I  think  there  never  was  any  one  so  good  to 
children,”  said  Ruth  to  her  husband.  “They 
all  love  him  and  flock  around  him  wherever 
be  goes.  ” 

“I  have  seen  them  following  him  about  the 
market  place,”  replied  the  father.  “But, 
Ruth,  you  should  not  let  Janna  be  a  burden 
to  Jesus.  He  is  hut  a  little  fellow,  you  know, 
and  might  easily  be  in  the  way.” 

“I  don’t  think  Jesus  flnds  him  so,  Ezra,” 
replied  Ruth,  and  little  -Janna,  looking  up 
from  bis  supper,  with  eyes  round  with  sur¬ 
prise,  said : 

“’I  don’t  trouble  Jesus,  father.  Why,  he 
loves  me.” 

The  father  smiled  indulgently  as  he  rose  and 
gave  the  signal  for  returning  thanks.  And 
then  Ruth  went  about  her  household  tasks, 
with  Janna  following  after  her,  as  little  boys 
are  wont  to  do. 

“What  was  the  story  Jesus  told  you,  Janna?” 
she  asked  as  they  stood  outside  the  door  while 
she  washed  the  platter  from  which  they  had 
eaten  their  supper. 

“About  a  little  lamb,  a  naughty  lamb  that 
ran  away  from  the  good  shepherd  and  got  lost 
on  the  dark  mountains,”  replied  the  child. 
Then  suddenly  raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed, 
pettishly,  “You  shan’t  hear,  Nathan,  you  just 
keep  away  1” 

A  boy  from  one  of  the  other  houses,  a 
shambling,  awkward  fellow,  with  lack-lustre 
eyes,  had  drawn  near  as  if  to  listen. 

“Don’t  be  cross  to  Nathan,”  reproved  the 
mother.  “You  know  he  is  often  sick,  poor 
boy,  and  very  suffering.  You  should  be  good 
to  him.  Don’t  you  think  Jesus  would  like 
him  to  hear  your  pretty  story?” 

Janna’s  face  grew  pleasant  again ;  the  mere 
name  of  his  beloved  friend  seemed  always  to 
make  him  good.  “You  may  hear,  Nathan,” 
be  said  ;  “it  is  about  how  the  good  shepherd 
was  so  sorry  that  the  lamb  was  naughty,  so 
very  sorry,  that  he  went  after  it  in  the  dark 
night  and  fought  the  flerce  wolf  that  wanted 
to  tear  the  little  lamb.  ” 

“Did  the  wolf  bite  the  shepherd?”  mumbled 
Nathan,  his  dull  eyes  showing  a  gleam  of 
interest. 

“I  think  he  did,  for  wolves  'most  always 
bite,  you  know,  but  Jesus  didn’t  tell  me  that. 
He  only  told  me  that  the  shepherd  was  very 
glad  to  have  his  little  lamb  again.” 

A  man  who  bad  come  out  from  one  of  the 
bouses  and  was  standing  by  with  a  sneer  upon 
his  face,  took  Nathan  by  the  arm, 

“Not  much  of  a  story,  to  my  thinking,”  he 
said.  “But  what  could  you  expect  of  Jesus? 
Always  with  the  children,  or  else  off  by  him¬ 
self  upon  the  hilltops  yonder.  A  man  never 
amounts  to  anything  who  doesn’t  mix  with 
men.  ” 

“He  makes  the  children  happy,  Obed,”  re¬ 
plied  Ruth. 

“Yes,”  said  Obed,  his  face  growing  softer  as 
he  looked  at  his  afflicted  son.  “It  is  some¬ 
thing,  of  course,  to  make  the  children  happy.” 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Contimied.) 


Life  here  is  infancy.  He  who  has  not  found 
out  how  directly  or  indirectly  to  make  every¬ 
thing  converge  toward  his  soul’s  sanctiflca- 
tion  has  as  yet  missed  the  meaning  of  this  life. 
— Robertson. 

A  glance,  not  a  blow — a  look  of  directing 
love  that  at  once  hearkens  to  duty  and  tells 
duty.  We  must  be  very  near  Him  to  catch 
that  look,  and  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
Him  to  understand  it ;  but  when  we  do,  we 
must  be  swift  to  obey.  — Maclaren. 


(Ebttbrcn’0  Department. 

THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  NEW  YEAH. 

“A  minute  isn’t  anything,”  said  little  Wal 
ter.  “It’s  over  before  you  can  turn  around, 
but  hours  and  days  and  months  are  worth 
talking  about.” 

Ah,  my  little  friend,  the  minutes  make  the 
hours,  the  hours  the  days,  the  days  the  weeks, 
the  weeks  the  months,  the  months  the  year 
The  minutes  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  long 
year  that  little  folks  often  think  is  of  such 
great  length  that  holiday  time  always  seems 
so  very  far  off.  Did  you  ever  think  how  much 
can  be  done  in  a  minute?  How  many  cbil 
dren,  when  mamma  asks  them  to  do  some 
thing  for  her,  have  a  habit  of  saying,  “In  a 
minute,  mamma,”  and  bow  often  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  that  very  minute  are  put  off 
until  many  minutes  have  passed  away? 

The  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  was 
dying,  said  she  would  give  millions  for  one 
moment  of  time.  Think  what  a  bieh  estimate 
she  put  upon  the  minutes ;  she  felt  that  there 
were  many  things  she  ought  to  have  done 
when  she  was  well  and  strong  which  sh* 
neglected,  and  when  she  found  the  time  for 
doing  them  had  been  forever  passed,  she 
offered  millions  of  money  for  a  few  moments 
of  time.  I  think  we  do  not  any  of  us  make 
much  account  of  the  minutes  in  our  lives.  We 
do  not  feel  much  conscience  stricken  if  we 
waste  one  minute  here,  and  another  there, 
and  yet  how  often  we  hear  people  exclaim, 
“Oh  how  quickly  the  minutes  have  gone  I  1 
cannot  believe  that  I  have  loitered  here  one 
whole  hour!”  and  then  they  will  try  to  hurrj 
and  overtake  the  minutes  that  have  gone;  but 
the  minutes  have  wings  and  people  have  not. 

The  minutes  fly  away  and  never  come  back, 
and  we  have  to  borrow  new  ones  to  do  the 
work  in  that  we  should  have  done  before. 
Nobody  can  overtake  the  minutes;  they  are 
swift-winged  travellers. 

What  can  be  done  in  a  minute?  Think 
about  it,  children.  It  takes  no  more  than  a 
minute  to  speak  a  few  kind  words  to  somebody 
who  will  be  made  much  happier  by  hearing 
them,  or  irritating  words  that  will  hurt  some 
heart.  It  takes  no  more  than  a  minute  to  give 
a  sweet  smile  to  some  poor,  forlorn  child  who 
is  carrying  a  burden  too  heavy  for  its  tender 
heart,  or  to  neglectfully  pass  by  with  no  show 
of  sympathy.  It  takes  no  more  than  a  minute  to 
make  up  a  quarrel  between  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  to  make  one.  A  minute  to  tell 
papa  or  mamma  that  you  are  sorry  because 
you  were  not  as  obedient  and  thoughtful  in 
your  behavior  as  you  should  have  been,  or 
a  minute  to  say  disrespectful  words  that  will 
bring  tears  to  their  eyes.  And  it  only  takes  a 
minute  to  ask  Ood,  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake, 
to  forgive  you  if  you  have  displeased  Him.  to 
ask  Him  to  help  you  to  live  better  and  better 
eveiy  minute  of  your  life. 

Now,  dear  children,  let  us  all  try  to  make 
ja  good  account  of  the  minutes  of  189.’i.  Do 
not  let  us  think  they  are  so  small  that  they 
are  not  of  much  account.  Here  is  a  little 
poem  about  the  minutes.  Our  little  girl  found 
t  in  “The  Child’s  Day  Book”  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  value  of  the  minutes  in 
every  hour.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  one 
for  us  all  to  commit  to  memory  at  this  new  time 
of  the  year.  It  might  help  us  to  make  our 
minutes  blessed  ones  to  ourselves  and  others : 

THB  MINUTES. 

We  are  bat  minutes— little  things, 

Esch  one  furnished  with  siztr  wings. 

With  whlrh  we  fly  on  our  nnseen  track. 

And  not  a  minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes— yet  each  one  bears 
A  little  burden  of  joys  and  cares. 

Patiently  take  the  minutes  of  pain— 

The  worst  of  minutes  cannot  remain. 


We  are  but  minutes— when  we  bring 
A  few  of  the  drops  from  oleasure’s  soring. 

Taste  their  sweetness  while  we  stay— 

It  takes  but.  a  minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes— nee  us  well. 

For  bow  we  are  n>ed  we  mu?t  one  day  tell ; 

Who  uses  minutes  has  honrs  to  use— 

Who  loses  minutes  a  whole  hour  must  lose. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

FOOTBALL  AT  VINCENT. 

By  Clara  Sprague  Boss. 

There  was  a  mad  rush,  a  tossing  of  arms, 
and  kicking  of  feet  as  the  boys  piled  them¬ 
selves  in  a  savage  heap,  one  upon  the  other;  a 
wild  whoop  of  triumph,  a  terrible  crash,  and 
the  stained  glass  window  in  the  tower  of  the 
new  High  School  building  at  Vincent  was  a 
wreck,  while  a  pretty,  egg  shaped  football 
rolled  slowly  over  the  floor  of  the  vestibule, 
just  as  Professor  Warren  entered  the  building. 

The  senior  class  flled  slowly  into  the  school¬ 
room  flve  minutes  later.  Hardly  one  of  the 
boyish  faces  had  escaped  a  bruise— some  were 
scratched  and  bleeding,  ethers  carried  an  eye 
black  and  swollen,  but  on  every  countenance 
the  look  of  abject  despair  would  have  touched 
the  heart  of  a  Stoic.  The  precious  football 
occupied  an  honorable  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  master’s  table;  the  flushed  face  of  the 
Professor  gave  unmistakable  warning  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  severe  and  immediate. 

They  were  Vermont  boys,  keen,  alert,  ambi¬ 
tious  ;  not  one  of  them  was  familiar  with  the 
rules  of  a  scientific  football  game,  but  they 
had  read  with  absorbing  interest  every  ac¬ 
count  of  the  famous  Yale-Harvard,  or  other 
intercollegiate  games  of  the  kind,  until  their 
enthusiasm  could  no  longer  be  restrained  or 
their  desire  to  witness  a  game  unsatisfied. 

They  hailed  with  delight  one  never  to-be- 
forgotten  day — the  announcement  that  the 
third  and  final  game  between  the  university 
hoys  of  Bellingham  and  the  students  of  Milton 
College  would  be  played  at  Vincent,  and  the 
Vincent  High  School  would  adjourn  after  the 
morning  session,  that  the  boys  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  witness  the  great  contest  for 
the  State  championship. 

It  mattered  very  little  that  the  long-antici¬ 
pated  day  was  wet  and  cold  and  dismal,  with 
occasional  snow  flurries,  that  made  even  a 
thirty  flve-cent  seat  on  the  grand  stand  an 
unenviable  possession.  It  did  not  detract  from 
the  glory  of  the  game  that  it  ended  in  a  dis¬ 
astrous  hand  to-hand  fight  between  the  rival 
teams.  The  Vincent  boys  shouted  for  their 
favorite  colors  until  their  lungs  fairly  ached, 
and  one  or  two  of  them,  who  came  within  the 
stroke  of  a  Milton  College  fist  or  the  kick  of 
a  university  boot,  were  heroes,  whose  wounds 
healed  only  too  rapidly  to  sustain  their  de¬ 
lightful  notoriety. 

The  High  School  boys — the  Seniors — went 
into  rigid  and  careful  training.  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  geometry  were  given  over  to  the 
Juniors ;  lessons  were  at  a  discount ;  what  and 
how  a  boy  ate  and  drank  and  slept  were  topics 
of  earnest  conversation,  and  his  power  of  en¬ 
durance  and  ability  to  conceal  pain  were  the 
only  tests  of  manly  character.  Alas,  after  all 
the  self  denial,  the  weary,  aching  bones,  the 
lowering  skies  that  clouded  the  home  circle, 
where  it  was  not  wise  to  discuss  too  freely 
the  trial  game  for  which  they  were  preparing, 
they  had  scored  only  a  broken  window  and 
the  anger  of  the  Principal. 

“If  there  is  a  boy  in  the  room  who  knows 
by  whom  the  ball  was  kicked  or  thrown  that 
has  ruined  our  beautiful  tower  window,  I 
command  him  to  speak  without  delay,”  thun¬ 
dered  Professor  Warren,  hie  voice  trembling 
with  passion. 

The  silence  was  awful,  and  every  boyis 
face  grew  a  shade  whiter.  “Master  Arthur 
Benton,  can  yon  enlighten  me  upon  this  sub 
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ject?”  asked  the  Professor,  addressing  a  boy 
with  a  huge,  round  protuberance  ornamenting 
his  forehead. 

“No,  sir.  I  never  knew  anything  after  1  got 
this,”  touching  the  blue  and  black  bruise  over 
his  eye,  “until  I  heard  the  school  bell  ringing 


“Jarvis  Rivers,  did  you  see  the  boy  who  sent  i 
the  ball  through  the  window?”  demanded  the 
irate  Principal,  turning  to  a  tall,  ungainly 
fellow,  with  a  pale  face  and  great,  gray  eyes 
that  were  full  of  truth  and  honesty. 

“I  decline  to  answer  the  question,”  Jarvis 
said  hoarsely. 

“You  refuse  to  answer;  for  what  reason?” 

Again  silence,  broken  a  moment  later  by  the 
low,  hissing  tones  of  Professor  Warren,  as  he 
said,  slowly,  “You  may  have  until  the  close 
of  this  afternoon  session  in  which  to  tell  me 
what  you  know  of  this  miserable  affair,  Jarvis 
Rivers,  or  take  the  punishment  on  your  own 
body  that  you  will  so  richly  deserve.  This 
matter  of  football  is  reaching  a  climax.  I  have 
condoned  and  overlooked  neglect  of  lessons  { 
and  unfaithfulness  to  school  duties  quite  long 
enough.  I  shall  ask  for  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Board  to  night.  I  trust  your  father  is 
in  town,  Julian  Atwater,”  he  added,  looking 
at  a  slight,  graceful  boy.  who  sat  with  his 
head  resting  wearily  on  one  hand,  while  an 
anxious,  frightened  look  flitted  over  hie  face 
as  his  eye  met  the  master’s. 

“Studies!  Attention!”  resumed  Pi-ofessor 
Warren  in  a  milder  tone,  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  recover  himself.  Books  were  softly 
opened,  the  hush  that  had  pervaded  the  room 
w'as  broken  by  the  low  hum  of  voices  as  each 
scholar  turned  to  lessons,  vainly  trying  to 
throw  off  the  weight  that  burdened  his 
troubled  soul. 

Only  Jarvis  Rivers  sat  unmoved,  his  book 
lying  unopened  under  his  tightly  clenched 
hand.  Now  and  then  he  glanced  quickly 
across  the  aisle  that  separated  his  s>iat  from 
that  of  Julian  Atwater  to  the  drooping  figure 
of  the  boy  who  occupied  it.  His  eye  rested 
with  a  half  smile  of  disdain  on  the  slender 
white  hand  Julian  had  thrust  through  his 
curly  brown  hair.  Between  classes  Julian 
always  asked  permission  in  the  afternoon  to 
study  his  Greek  with  Jarvis;  would  he  do  so 
now?  Jarvis  wondered.  His  large,  gray  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  the  momenta  passed  and 
Julian  made  no  movement  in  his  direction. 

“I  like  him  better  than  any  other  fellow  in 
school;  he  is  weak  and  timid,  but  he’s  got 
lots  of  sand  at  the  bottom.  What’s  the  use  of 
having  a  friend  if  he  can’t  be  a  friend  in 
need?”  demanded  Jarvis  of  himself.  “A  few 
sharp,  hard  blows,  and  no  one  is  hurt  but  me. 
I  don’t  mind  the  pain,  and  there’s  no  one  dis 
graced  but  myself,  that’s  one  advantage  a 
boy  has  who  is  alone  in  the  world.  I  can’t 
tell  a  lie  if  I  die  for  it,  and  all  the  football 
teams  in  the  United  States  couldn’t  drag  the 
truth  out  of  me,”  and  the  clenched  hand 
slowly  unclasped  and  stretched  itself  across  the 
aisle  until  it  lay  on  Julian’s  shoulder.  The 
boy  turned  his  face  with  a  shy,  impatient 
jerk ;  the  look  that  met  his  was  full  of  love 
and  pity  and  assurance. 

Twenty  minutes  to  four,  and  the  drum  beats 
of  the  leader  were  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
as  the  long  procession  of  boys  and  girls  passed 
quietly  and  with  almost  military  precision  out 
of  the  building. 

Alone  with  the  hasty  and  turbulent  Princi¬ 
pal,  Jarvis  Rivers  still  maintained  a  silence 
that  was  misconstrued  to  mean  defiance  and 
guilt,  and  with  only  the  proud  consciousness 
of  innocence  and  loyalty  to  friendship  to  sus 
tain  him,  he  received  the  punishment  that 
sent  him,  maddened  with  resentment  at  its 
unmerited  severity,  bruised  and  lame,  but  still 
triumphant,  to  his  hon.e  a  mile  out  of  town. 


on  the  farm  of  a  prosperous,  but  sordid  half- 
uncle. 

The  last  half  of  the  term  dragged  wearily. 
The  committee  had  unanimously  decided  there 
could  be  no  more  football  played  on  the  school 
grounds  that  year ;  the  boys  were  inclined  to 
be  sullen  and  distrustful  of  Professor  Warren, 
who  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  unjust  and 
unmindful  of  their  boyish  rights  and  honor. 

Julian  Atwater  and  Jarvis  Rivers  were 
chums  no  longer.  There  was  a  wistful,  plead¬ 
ing  look  in  Jarvis’s  gray  eyes,  but  Julian 
would  not  see  it.  His  slender,  aristocratic- 
face  grew  thin  and  white  as  the  days  wore  on, 
and  he  coughed  a  little  now  and  then.  Jarvis 
often  longed  to  put  his  strong  arms  about  the 
boy  he  loved  and  beg  for  his  old-time  affection 
and  dependence. 

“Things  hurt  him  worse  than  they  do  me,” 
Jarvis  argued.  “Just  one  of  the  fifteen  blows 
Professor  gave  me  would  have  broken  every 
bone  in  bis  small  hand.  I  wish  I  dared  to  tell 
him  how  much  more  I  would  gladly  bear  for 
him  if  I  thought  he  cared  for  me  as  he  used 
to.  He  drags  on  his  Greek  nowadays,  and  he 
would  lose  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  class 
if  that  cough  should  keep  him  out  of  school 
for  a  week.” 

Poor  Jarvis,  his  own  standing  in  deportment 
or  studies  was  of  so  little  importance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  great  loss  he  had  sustained, 
and  then  his  uncle  had  intimated,  since  the 
days  were  growing  shorter,  that  what  he  ac¬ 
complished  on  the  farm  hardly  paid  for  what 
he  ate,  and  the  boy  proudly  determined  to  end 
his  school  days  with  the  close  of  the  present 
term  and  forego  forever  the  idea  of  gradua¬ 
tion  and  a  college  course. 

There  were  to  be  exercises  of  a  very  enter 
taining  and  interesting  character  on  the  last 
afternoon  of  the  term  in  the  pretty  “Hall” 
that  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  High 
School  building.  The  closing  oration  had  been 
given  to  Julian  Atwater,  who  had  led  his  class 
in  every  study,  and  whose  father  was  Chair 
man  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Softly  whispering  to  himself,  but  not  so 
softly  that  the  words  escaped  Jarvis’s  ear, 
“For  my  father’s  sake,"  Julian  mounted  the 
gaily  decorated  platform,  inclined  his  curly 
brown  head  in  recognition  of  the  trustees, 
who  were  seated  at  his  right,  and  turned  his 
pale  face  to  the  audience.  His  slight  form 
gathered  strength  and  height  as  he  repeated 
the  silvery  utterances  of  the  matchless  orator 
whose  noble  sentiments  the  boy  echoed  with 
his  whole  soul.  Every  gesture  was  full  of 
grace,  every  modulation  of  his  clear,  sweet, 
boyish  voice  was  perfect ;  there  was  a  storm  of 
applause  as  he  finished  and  folded  his  arms 
across  his  chest. 

The  audience  was  quiet  at  last,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Warren  looked  perplexedly  over  his 
spectacles  at  the  boy,  standing  determined, 
almost  defiant  in  his  attitude,  the  object  now 
of  eager  curiosity.  Dr.  Atwater  rose  slowly 
from  bis  chair,  and  crossing  the  platform, 
stood  silently  beside  his  only  son.  The  boy’s 
face  flushed  as  he  glanced  quickly  up  at  his 
father,  and  took  one  step  toward  the  waiting 
crowd. 

“I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  the  honor  you 
do  me,  for  the  kind  applause  you  have  given 
me,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  de¬ 
serve  either.  I  am  the  meanest  boy  in  school 
and  the  biggest  coward  in  Vincent.  I  am  not 
to  be  trusted  as  a  friend.  I  haven’t  the  physi 
cal  courage  of  the  smallest  boy  in  the  primary.  ” 
Julian  trembled  with  agitation,  but  he 
smiled  just  a  little  as  he  looked  toward  Jar 
vis,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat.  “Professor 
Warren,  it  was  I  who  broke  the  tower  window. 
It  was  I  who  sneaked  and  let  my  best  friend 
bear  the  punishment  that  should  have  been 
mine.  Jarvis  Rivers  is  n  hero !  He  has  thp 


moral  courage  of  a  martyr  and  the  patience  of 
a  saint.  He  has  borne  undeserved  corporal 
chastisement,  disgrace,  the  contempt  of  the 
School  Board,  because  he  would  not  confess  to 
a  lie ;  the  scorn  and  ill  treatment  of  every 
boy  in  the  High  School,  and  the  desertion  of 
a  friend  whose  standing  in  school  to-day  could 
not  have  been  what  it  is  but  for  his  constant, 
untiring  help  and  inspiration.  I  entered  the 
school  park  the  afternoon  of  the  accident  just 
as  Jarvis  Rivers  fell  with  the  ball  in  his  arms. 
In  the  crush  and  excitement  of  the  next  few 
moments  the  football  slipped  from  under  the 
heap  of  struggling  boys  and  rolled  to  my  feet. 
With  a  yell  that  I  thought  every  boy  would 
recognize,  I- gave  it  a  kick  that  sent  it  crash¬ 
ing  through  the  tower  window.  No  one  was 
so  greatly  surprised  as  I  that  the  unfortunate 
perpetrator  of  the  misdeed  was  unknown  to 
the  boys.  I  would  have  taken  my  oath  that  a 
half  dozen  of  them  could  have  told  you  it  was 
I.  I  have  learned  since  that  Jarvis  was  the 
only  one  who  had  regained  his  feet  and  saw 
my  act,  I  can  never  wholly  repay  the  injury 
I  have  done  him.  The  window  can  be  re¬ 
placed  ;  my  father  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
make  good  that  loss,  and  the  workmen  are 
already  in  the  tower  awaiting  my  father’s 
order  to  proceed  with  the  setting  of  the  new 
window.  As  the  exercises  for  the  afternoon 
are  over,  have  I  your  permission.  Professor 
Warren,  to  invite  the  audience,  the  trustees, 
and  the  school  to  witness  the  work  and  give 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due?” 

There  were  cries  of  admiration,  unrestrained 
shouts  of  boyish  delight,  calls  for  Julian  At¬ 
water  and  Jarvis  Rivers,  who  stood  with  their 
arms  thrown  lovingly  across  each  other’s 
shoulders,  as  the  beautiful  stained  glass 
window  was  finally  raised  to  its  place  and 
securely  fastened. 

The  central  figures,  glowing  with  color,  rep¬ 
resented  a  football  team  in  full  training.  At 
the  base,  surmounted  by  a  row  of  gleaming 
jewels,  were  traced  in  richest  coloring  the 
words : 

Given  in  Honor  of 
Jarvis  Rivers 
The  Bravest  Boy  in  School 
By  his  Friend— Julian  Ralph  Atwater. 
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A  QUEER  DOLL. 

We  have  heard  of  many  queer  kinds  of  dolls. 
We  know  that  some  little  girls  in  the  country 
make  dolls  of  corn  cobs  and  dress  them  up, 
and  in  summer-time  they  make  dolls  of  holly¬ 
hock  flowers.  The  grandmother  tells  about  a 
little  girl  who  had  no  other  doll  than  a  bed- 
wrench.  In  olden  times  bedsteads  were  put 
together  with  ropes  interlaced  instead  of  slats. 
These  ropes  had  to  be  tightened  often,  and 
there  was  always  a  bed-wrench  in  every  house. 
It  was  a  foot  long,  made  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Children  used  to  mark  eyes  and 
nose  and  mouth  on  the  upper  part  with  char¬ 
coal,  and  then  make  a  calico  dress  and  put  on 
it.  Often  when  the  wrench  was  called  for, 
the  little  girl  in  the  house  had  to  go  and  find 
it  and  take  off  the  drees,  rub  off  the  charcoal 
marks  for  fear  the  brother  would  laugh  at  her, 
and  demurely  hand  the  w-rench  to  her  father, 
who  was  sure  to  say,  “What  in  the  world  were 
you  doing  with  that  bed-wrench,  child?”  The 
little  girl  would  run  off  ashamed  to  tell  that 
she  had  had  lots  of  fun  making  believe  it  was 
a  doll. 

But  a  few  days  since  we  read  about  a  poor 
child  that  had  a  doll  made  of  a  whiskey  bottle 
and  newspapers.  Of  course  this  little  girl  did 
not  have  a  happy  home  like  you  have,  and 
kind  parents  to  love  and  be  kind  to  her.  She 
lived  in  the  most  comfortless  room  of  one  of 
the  poorest  tenement  houses  in  a  big  city- 
Her  father  was  a  drunkard,  and  her  mother 
had  such  a  hard  life  that  she  was  always 
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cross  and  complaining.  This  poor  little  child 
wished  for  a  doll  so  much  that  she  took  one 
of  her  father’s  old  whiskey  bottles  and  tied  a 
torn,  soiled  newspaper  around  the  neck  of  it 
for  a  dress.  This  doll,  as  she  called  it,  was 
her  companion  day  and  night ;  she  hugged  it 
in  her  arms  just  as  you  hug  your  pretty  dolly  ; 
she  told  it  all  her  troubles— poor  child,  she 
had  so  many.  That  old  bottle  with  the  news¬ 
papers  tied  around  it  was  her  greatest  comfort 
in  life.  She  was  so  afraid  she  would  lose  it 
that  when  her  father  was  in  the  house  she 
kept  it  hidden  away  in  the  old  tick  of  straw 
that  she  slept  on. 

The  story  about  this  poor  little  girl’s  queer 
doll  came  to  the  ears  of  a  very  kind  lady.  It 
made  her  feel  so  sorry  that  she  was  determined 
to  find  out  the  real  truth  about  it  all,  and 
when  she  got  all  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
she  bought  a  pretty  dolly  and  dressed  it  in 
beautiful  clothes  and  took  it  to  the  tenement 
house.  The  child  was  very  shy  of  the  lady  at 
first,  for  she  did  not  speak  of  the  doll  she  had 
in  her  bag  until  she  had  persuaded  the  little 
girl  to  show  her  the  bottle  dolly.  The  ladj 
talked  very  kindly  to  her  until  she  got  her 
confidence,  and  then  the  child  drew  out  th, 
grotesque  doll  from  the  straw  tick.  It  brought 
tears  to  the  good  lady’s  eyes  as  she  said  **Il 
you  will  give  me  that  dolly,  I  will  give  you 
one  ever  so  much  prettier,”  and  as  she  spoke 
she  took  the  dolly  out  of  her  bag.  O  how 
that  child’s  face  was  lighted  up  with  joy- 
how  eagerly  she  stretched  out  her  thin  whit, 
hand  for  the  treasure!  The  whiskey-bottle 
doll  was  thrown  into  the  aPey  and  broken  into 
bits  by  the  lady,  who  could  not  endure  th, 
thought  of  a  child’s  hugging  to  her  heart  such 
a  dreadful  personation  of  a  doll. 

This  story  comes  to  us  as  absolutely  true. 
Every  girl  and  boy  who  reads  this  will  be  glad 
that  this  kind  lady  hunted  up  that  poor  child 
and  gave  her  a  doll  that  w^as  a  doll  in  every 
particular.  Right  glad  w’ill  they  be  too  that 
the  old  whiskey  bottle  was  broken  to  pieces 
and  could  never  be  filled  again  with  the  stuff 
that  makes  drunken  fathers,  and  takes  away 
the  money  that  ought  to  be  used  for  food  and 
clothes  for  the  little  ones,  leaving  them  to  be 
cold  and  hungry.  Susan  Teall  Perky. 


Overtaxed  Nerves 


Produce  a  form  of  weariness  more  intense, 
more  depressing  and  more  disastrous  than 
anything  known  to  tired  muscles.  Tbousand,- 
of  women  know  all  the  miseries  that  a  broken 
down  nervous  system  brings.  To  all  such 
there  is  relief  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  cures 
nervousness  because  it  feeds  the  nerves  upon 
pure  blood.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  because 


l-I  ood’5 


Sarsa¬ 

parilla 


“  I  was  taken  with  nervous 
prostration.  What  I  suffer-  M 
ed  no  human  being  knows — 
wearisome  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  I  concluded  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsa 
parilla.  It  helped  me  in  a  short  time  and  1 
have  no  more  such  trouble.  ”  Miss  Math 
Kohlsteadt,  2808  So.  14th  St. ,  Richmouu,  Ind. 


Hood’s  Fills  care  Constipation  by  restoring  the  peris 
taltic  action  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Tuesday  prayer- meeting  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  gave  a  suggestive  study  of  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  Exodus.  The  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  recently  returned  from 
Alaska,  was  present,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
address  referred  particularly  to  a  visit  to  Point 
Barrow,  where  he  found  Professor  Stevenson 
at  work  on  the  new  building.  A  prolonged 
stay  at  this  station  was,  he  said,  considered 
unwise,  as  it  might  necessitate  remaining  all 
winter,  for  the  revenue  cutter  was  already 
confronted  by  an  island  of  ice  six  miles  long 
by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  nine  feet 
thick ! 

St.  Lawrence  Island  is  at  present  a  point  of 
especial  interest.  It  lies  in  Bering  Sea,  two 
hundred  miles  from  Alaska  and  forty  miles 
from  Siberia :  one  can  here  see  the  mountains 
of  Siberia  on  a  pleasant  day.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  long,  and  has  at  present  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  This  island  has  a 
pathetic  history.  Some  years  ago  it  was  near¬ 
ly  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  whiskey  by  white  men  in  exchange  for 
furs.  Intoxication  during  the  brief  summer 
resulted  in  the  starvation  of  entire  villages  the 
following  winter,  the  unburied  dead  being 
found  when  the  revenue  cutter  touched  at  the 
island  the  next  year.  A  missionary  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  was  to  go  to  the 
remaining  inhabitants  and  a  mission  house 
was  built,  but  the  work,  for  some  reason,  was 
abandoned  in  a  year. 

Two  Presbyterian  women  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  property,  giving  it  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions;  but  it  remained  empty  for 
some  years  waiting  for  a  missionary,  having 
on  the  premises  a  small  supply  of  coal.  “Yet,” 
wrote  Dr.  Jackson  in  1893,  “all  is  unmolested 
in  spite  of  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  people 
for  fuel.  These  poor  people  gather  ‘by  hun¬ 
dreds  around  the  building  each  year  when 
‘  The  Bear’  makes  its  visit, to  see  if  a  teacher  has 
come,  and  every  time  are  disappointed,  and 
beg  that  one  may  be  sent  next  year.  On  the 
17th  of  June,  forcing  the  ship  through  the  ice, 
we  reached  St.  Lawrence  Island,  and  I  at  once 
went  ashore  and  inspected  the  mission  house 
and  coal  pile,  both  of  which  I  found  in  good 
condition  and  undisturbed  by  the  natives. 
Again  they  gathered  round  me  and  asked  for 
a  teacher,  and  again  I  was  compelled  to  put 
them  off  another  year.”  In  July  last,  how¬ 
ever,  a  response  came  to  their  piteous  appeal. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Gamble  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  in  a  whaling  vessel  for  this  desolate 
place.  The  captain  anchored  eight  miles  from 
the  island,  when  two  boat- loads  of  rejoicing 
natives  met  them,  they  having  heard  the  glad 
news  that  missionaries  were  to  come,  kept 
daily  watch  for  the  ship  on  three  sides  of  the 
island.  They  boarded  the  vessel  and  eagerly 
crowded  around  the  missionaries,  shaking 
hands  with  them  and  patting  Mrs.  Gamble  on 
the  face !  She  was  the  first  white  woman 
they  had  ever  seen  1 

But  the  surf  being  heavy  the  captain  re¬ 
fused  to  land  the  missionaries  and  their  sup¬ 
plies.  He  hoped  to  meet  another  vessel  by 


which  they  could  be  returned  to  the  island, 
running  thus  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  a  year’s 
work  among  these  poor  people.  Thanks  to 
God  they  were  soon  met  by  Capt.  Healy  of 
“The  Bear,”  who,  with  great  kindness,  but  at 
considerable  inconvenience,  transferred  the 
missionaries  and  their  goods  to  his  vessel  and 
furnished  a  carpenter  to  make  needed  repairs 
on  the  house.  August  23d  Mr.  Gamble  wrote: 
“Capt.  Healy  has  been  very  kind  and  gone  to 
much  trouble,  for  which  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  owes  him  a  vote  of  thanks.” 
And  later,  hurriedly  written  with  a  pencil, 
we  have,  “Landed  O.  K.  ;  good  bye.  In  the 
meantime  don’t  forget  us  in  your  prayers.”  It 
will  be  a  year  before  these  missionaries  will 
receive  any  mail  or  be  heard  from  again. 

In  the  afternoon  a  company  gathered  in 
Lenox  Hall  of  Synodical  and  Presbyterian 
officers  and  friends— Mrs.  Niven  presiding—  to 
offer  their  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  for 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Marilla  Houghton  Gallup, 
for  seven  years  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  tbe 
Synod  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Niven,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  introductory  words,  spoke 
especially  of  Mrs.  Gallup’s  rare  combination 
of  gentleness  with  strength  of  character. 
Memorial  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Mrs. 
Brow’nell  from  the  Presbyterial  Societies  of 
Utica,  Buffalo,  Albany  and  Long  Island,  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  Mrs.  Gallup’s  many  excel¬ 
lences  as  a  presiding  officer  and  her  devotion 
to  tbe  work.  A  little  less  than  two  months 
ago  she  presided  at  the  synodical  meeting  in 
the  Madison  Square  Church,  her  last  expressed 
wish  on  that  occasion  being  that  she  might 
“die  in  the  harness.”  Mrs.  James  spoke  of 
her  rounded  character;  the  Christ  life  shown 
through  her  and  her  sweet  smile  was  full  of 
cheer.  The  hymns  which  Mrs.  Gallup  loved 
best  were  sung,  and  at  the  business  meeting 
following  Mrs.  W  J.  Milne  of  Albany  was 
chosen  to  fill  her  vacant  place  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  H.  E.  B. 


Anaemic  Women 


with  pale  or  sallow  complexions, 
or  suffering  from  skin  eruptions 
or  scrofulous  blood,  will  find 
quick  relief  in  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
All  of  the  stages  of  Emaciation, 
and  a  general  decline  of  health, 
are  speedily  cured. 


Scottls 


Etnulsiofi 


takes  away  the  pale,  haggard 
look  that  comes  with  General 
Debility.  It  enriches  the  blood, 
stimulates  the  appetite,  creates 


healthy  flesh  and  brings  back 
strength  and  vitality.  For  Coughs, 
Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  VA^.ak 
Lungs,  Consumption  and  Wasting  Dis- 
oasos  of  Children. 

Send  for  our  pamphlet.  Mailed  FREE, 


Scstt&Bowne,  N.  Y.  AIIDruggists.  50c.and$t. 
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MUSICAL  REFOBHS-WHEBE  TO  LOOK  FOB 

thKm. 

Occasional  articles  on  the  puerile  character 
of  many  of  the  hymn  tunes  in  general  use 
have  appeared  during  the  past  few  months  in 
some  of  the  daily  and  musical  papers.  Some 
of  these  have  been  written  in  a  spirit  of  intol¬ 
erance  and  in  language  of  coarse  insolence,  in 
the  name  of  art.  Others  have  been  couched  in 
more  moderate  language,  and  while  upholding 
the  main  points  of  musical  objection  to  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  tunes,  do  not  accuse  those  who 
use  them  of  frivolity  and  cant.  The  views 
thus  expressed  in  the  musical  and  daily  press 
are  opposed  by  Mr.  Moody,  who  recently  in 
Toronto  has  had  something  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  music  as  he  understands  it.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  remarked  that  it  is  a  false  idea 
that  people  want  high  toned  classical  music. 
Probably  that  is  true,  and  for  this  reason  the 
music  of  the  Moody  meetings  has  taken  on  a 
character  which  has  made  it  the  object  of 
ridicule  and  jest.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
even  such  music  as  the  poorest  of  the  “Gospel 
hymn”  tunes  is  not  entitled  to  an  honorable 
place  in  the  realm  of  church  music. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  several  ways, 
but  first  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  art. 
Every  intelligent  musician  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  musical  character  of  what  we  have 
termed  “jingle”  tunes  isof  the  very  lowest  type. 
The  utter  weaknes  of  the  harmonic  structure, 
the  bass  remaining  stationary  on  the  funda 
mental  of  the  chord,  and  the  chord  changing 
only  with  the  beginning  of  each  measure,  and 
withal  a  paralytic  melody  which  moves  only 
in  prosodical  repetition— all  combine  to  make 
a  tune  (?)  of  which  species  a  hundred  or  more 
could  be  made  fresh  every  hour. 

But  now  comes  the  aspect  of  the  case  which 
is  entirely  overlooked  by  the  writers  of  the 
articles  in  question,  and  which  can  best  be 
given  in  the  words  of  J.  S.  Curwen,  who 
writes  on  this  subject:  “Music  in  worship  is 
a  means,  not  an  end,  and  we  are  bound  to 
consider  how  far  these  tunes  serve  their  end 
in  mission  work,  which,  after  all,  has  not 
musical  tiaining  fur  its  object  so  much  as 
the  kindling  of  the  divine  spark  in  the  hearts 
cf  the  worshippers.  Without  doubt  these 
songs  touch  the  common  throng;  they  catch 
the  words  to  which  they  are  sung  and  carry 
them.  The  Gospel  hymn  is  nothing  if  it  is 
not  emotional.  It  takes  a  simple  phrase  and 
repeats  it  over  and  over  again.  ...  As  these 
hymns  are  slight  and  simple,  so  they  suggest 
slight  and  simple  music.” 

Mr.  Moody  probably  knows  what  sort  of 
words  are  needed  to  suit  the  people  to  whom 
he  preaches;  and  assuming  that  the  “slight 
and  simple”  words  are  a  necessity,  then  the 
light  “jingles”  have  a  place  in  those  meetings 
which  cannot  be  denied. 

“But,”  asks  the  muscian,  “are  we  always  to 
have  the  jingle  tunes  with  us?  Can  the  peo 
pie  never  be  educated  to  understand  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  good  tunes?  To  the 
first  question  we  answer,  regretfully.  Yes. 
There  will  always  be  a  class  of  people  to  whom 
a  jingle  tune  will  appeal  as  nothing  else  will. 
People  of  that  class  want  to  count  the  time 
with  their  feet,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  music  for  them.  To 
the  second  question,  we  also  answer  affirma¬ 
tively.  The  people  can  be  educated,  but  not 
all  at  once.  It  is  not  Mr.  Moody’s  work  or 
Mr.  Sankey’s  work,  either,  except  incidental¬ 
ly.  They  are  working  for  immediate  religioiu 
results,  and  accordingly  use  the  material  that 


is,  in  their  judgment,  best  adapted  to  immedi¬ 
ate  ends.  Their  congregations  are  continually 
changing,  and  there  is  no  time  for  a  syste¬ 
matic  education  of  musical  taste.  Incidentally, 
considerable  musical  good  has  been  acccom- 
plisbed  by  Mr.  Sankey’s  singine  of  Gospel 
Hymns.  If  Mr.  Curwen  is  to  be  believed,  to 
Mr.  Sankey,  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
must  be  attributed  the  ripening  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  organs  in  Scotland. 

The  musical  education  of  the  people,  we  re¬ 
peat,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  revival  meetings 
Reforms  come  slowly  and  have  to  grow  from 
small  beginnings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
churches  to  educate  the  people,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  the  examples  of  whatever  is  good,  true, 
and  pure.  And  this  is  particularly  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  church  music.  The  mistake  is  con¬ 
tinually  made  of  using  for  convenience  a  set 
of  hymns  and  tunes  that  are  familiar,  and 
beyond  which  the  people  have  passed,  from  a 
fear  that  the  introdution  of  new  tunes  will 
spoil  the  singing.  And  again,  in  selecting  a 
new  hymn-book,  for  instance,  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  a  volume  that  is  higher  in  both  literary 
and  musical  merit,  churches  are  prone  to 
select  another  book  of  the  same  level  they 
have  had  before,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
musical  stagnation. 

Still  again,  musical  reforms  should  begin 
with  the  children.  Children  are  quick  to 
learn,  and  churches  ought  to  see  that  their 
Sunday-schools  are  provided  with  good  music 
as  well  as  suitable  reading  matter.  The  latter 
is  now  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Why  not  give  a  little  thought  to  the  Sunday- 
school  music?  Music  in  the  public  schools 
ought  to  receive  more  attention,  and  above 
all,  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  a  manner  pro¬ 
ductive  of  better  results  than  can  be  shown 
in  many  of  our  cities. 

Teach  the  present  generation  of  children 
good  music  only,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  there  will  be  very  little  of  the  jingle 
variety.  Where  is  the  harm  if  the  people 
who  have  lived  on  “jingles”  for  twenty  years 
or  more  stick  to  them  if  they  are  unable  to 
learn  better  tunes;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
ridiculing  them,  or  still  worse,  of  impeaching 
their  sincerity  and  accusing  them  of  cant? 

A  reform  has  now  begun,  and  good  music  is 
fast  coming  into  use.  The  churches  can  help 
along  the  good  work  if  they  will,  and  they 
will  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  the  importance 
of  it  The  Presbyterian  Church  can  lead  in 
this  movement.  Let  us  take  hold  of  the 
musical  features  of  our  services  and  develop 
them  into  an  integral  part  of  public  worship. 
It  can  be  done.  Begin  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  stick  to  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUSICAE  SUGGESTIONS  FKOM  ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  Louis,  December  28, 1894, 
To  Thk  Musical  Editob  or  Thb  Evanoklist: 

Dear  Sir :  Some  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  a  copy 
of  the  “Order  of  Service’’  used  ty  our  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  this  city.  By  this  mail 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  “Christmas  Sunday” 
service  appointed  for  use  to-morrow  (“Lord’s 
day”)  morning.  The  illustrations  are  our  own 
special  design.  You  will  observe  that  the  first 
five  vocal  numbers,  which  are  sung  together, 
with  no  break,  form  a  cantata,  of  which  the 
finale  is  the  Saviour’s  birth.  The  other  num 
bers  are  consistent  parts  of  the  whole,  which 
nowhere  loses  its  keynote.  The  “Announce¬ 
ments,”  or  “Notices,”  are  put  at  the  close  in 
order  that  the  continuity  may  be  maintained 
without  a  word  which  does  not  relate  to  the 
central  idea  and  purpose.  Instead  of  indicat¬ 
ing  the  authors  at  each  page,  or  subject, 
which  gives,  when  so  dune,  the  appearance  of 
a  musical  programme  to  be  performed,  we 
mass  them,  as  you  will  observe,  on  a  single 
page,  which  partly  avoids  this  objection,  while 
it  satisfies  a  desire  to  know  the  sources  from 
which  the  music  comes.  This  distinction  may 


be  a  “nice”  one.  But  it  is,  after  all  that  may 
be  said,  a  real  one,  both  in  form  and  fact. 
With  kind  regards. 

Yours  sincerely,  H.  M.  Blossom. 

(Mr.  Blossom’s  programme  is  a  most  un¬ 
usual  and  suggestive  one,  quite  a  model  in  its 
way.  We  take  the  liberty,  without  consult¬ 
ing  him,  to  say  that  choirmasters  and  music 
committee  men  in  other  churches  would  do 
well  to  request  a  copy  for  their  own  use.— Ed. 
Evangelist.  ) 


CBBISTMAS  MUSIC  AT  OWEGO. 

OWBOO,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24, 1894. 
To  THB  Musical  Edttob  of  Thb  Evanoblist:— 

Dear  Sir :  Encouraged  by  the  article  in  The 
Evangelist  of  the  2brd  inst.  on  “Christmas 
services,”  I  submit  herewith  the  order  of  ser¬ 
vices  used  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Owego,  N.  Y. ,  on  Sunday,  December  23rd. 
Within  the  last  half  decade  this  church  has 
had  an  occasional  deligthful  period  of  rejoicing 
which  has  been  noticed  in  your  columns.  I 
hope  that  others  may  catch  the  inspiration  and 
learn  that  even  churches  outside  the  cities 
may  attain  high  musical  proficiency.  The 
programme  was  given  most  thoroughly.  The 
largest  congregation  assembled  at  the  evening 
service  that  has  been  witnessed  in  several 
years.  Mr.  O.  W.  Young,  the  choir  director, 
has  talent  as  a  composer,  and  furnishes  occa¬ 
sional  contributions  of  bis  own  that  wear  well. 
Mrs.  Briggs,  our  organist,  was  for  some  years 
leading  soprano  singer  in  Dr.  Cuyler’s  church 
in  Brouklyn.  She  was  then  Miss  Belle  Burt. 

Respectfully,  A.  S.  Parmelee, 
Superintendent  Sunday-school. 
(Both  the  services  were  of  interest  musi¬ 
cally,  embracing  selections  from  Buck,  Tours, 
and  other  good  composers.  We  congratulate 
the  church  on  the  musical  proficiency  and  ap¬ 
preciation  it  shows. — Ed.  Evangelist.) 


AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIENCE- HOW  HYMNS 
SHOULD  BE  BEAD. 

Gbbmantown,  Pa.,  Dec.  22, 1894. 
To  THB  Musical  Editob  or  The  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir :  The  article  in  a  late  number  of 
The  Evangelist  respecting  the  Rev  Thomas  H. 
Stockton,  the  grandly  eloquent  preacher  and 
“majestic  hymn  reader,”  curries  me  back 
sixty  years,  when  I  was  in  my  early  manhood. 
On  a  fine  summer  afternoon  I  was  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  a  solitary 
way,  and  I  stopped  opposite  an  old,  venera¬ 
ble-looking  church  on  Pine  Street,  above 
Fourth.  It  was  shaded  by  trees,  and  seemed 
almost  to  speak  an  invitation  to  me  to  enter 
within  its  doors  on  that  charming  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  did  so,  and  quietly  stole  up¬ 
stairs  and  sat  down  in  an  old-fashioned  square 
pew.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  then  pas¬ 
tor,  announced  the  hymn  distinctly,  and  then 
read  it  with  plainness,  emphasis,  and  a  fervor 
that  captivated  and  impressed  my  inmost  soul. 
The  precentor,  Daniel  Williams,  stood  on  a 
small  platform  below  the  pulpit.  He  sounded 
the  leading  note  on  a  pitchpipe  that  was 
heard  by  the  congregation  entire,  and  then  bis 
wonderful,  magnificent  voice  filled  the  church 
with  melody  such  as  I  had  never  heard.  The 
well  trained  congregation  joined  in  with  re- 
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sical  education  is  spent  in  overcoming  the  mere 
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player  desires. 

,  The  Crowning  Glory  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  is  that  it  takes  the  player  past  the  long 
drudgery  stage  at  a  bound.  It  plays  its  own 
notes  without  assistance,  and  with  a  technical 
perfection  otherwise  not  to  be  attained. 
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markable  precision,  and  a  flood  of  harmony 
transported  me  beyond  description.  It  was 
marvellous  worship,  “with  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding  alao.  ”  No  instrument  was 
there,  and  none  was  needed.  Verily,  that 
reader  and  that  singer  were  well  mated  and 
worked  in  harmony,  the  singer  feeling  the 
inspiration  of  the  reader,  and  the  reader 
lifted  up  by  the  power  and  the  devout  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  renderings  of  the  singer.  I  do  not 
expect  to  hear  the  like  again  in  this  world, 
but  I  hope  forever  to  remember  the  old  Pine 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

Curiously  enough,  the  sermon  was  more 
powerful  than  the  hymns.  The  preacher 
seemed  to  know  that  I  was  there,  and  his  off¬ 
hand  sermon  (he  never  used  notes,  and  his 
logic  and  syntax  were  perfect),  was  just 
suited  to  my  spiritual  needs,  and  under  Cod 
brought  me  soon  into  membership  with  that 
churuh. 

The  growing  practice  of  reading  two  lines 
only  of  a  hymn  does  not  afford  sufficient  time 
to  enable  many  people  to  find  it,  and  a  flur¬ 
ried  mind  is  not  in  condition  to  worship  God 
acceptably,  nor  is  any  good  effect  realized  by 
the  worshipper.  When  prayer  is  offered,  the 
people  follow  the  minister,  and  if  anything  is 
uttered  that  does  not  agree  with  their  con 
victions,  they  can  withhold  their  silent,  men¬ 
tal  Amen.  1  think  I  may  say,  broadly,  that 
every  hymn  book  contains  hymns  that  are 
partly  or  wholly  unsuitable  for  general  public 
worship  in  a  mixed  congregation,  though  they 
may  be  fit  for  personal  or  prayer  meeting  use. 
Therefore,  I  argue  that  time  for  scanning  a 
hymn  should  be  allowed  before  singing  it,  so 
that  no  person  shall  be  led  almost  uncon 
sciously  to  sing  what  would  be  a  lie  in  his 
present  spiritual  condition.  The  church  needs 
more  conscience  in  its  song  worship,  and  min 
isters  must  aid  in  cultivating  such  oonscien 
tiousness  by  reading  the  entire  hymn  before 
it  shall  be  sung.  Not  only  this,  they  should 
scan  and  become  acquainted  with  it  critically 
and  spiritually.  A' hymn  muse  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  interlude,  simply  to  All  a  gap,  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  service,  sometimes  of 
more  spiritual  import  than  the  sermon.  The 
science  of  hymnology  and  of  sacred  music 
should  be  thoroughly  taught  in  theological 
seminaries  by  teachers  gifted  of  God  spiritually 
and  scientifically.  Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  MacKellar. 


Kifty^two  Organ  Talks.  31.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  ITusic  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  a  member  said  to 
Mr.  Levelhead,  "In  comparing  the  various  specifica¬ 
tions  for  organs  offered  us,  I  find  certain  features  ap¬ 
parently  the  same  in  all,  and  other  features  varying 
greatly.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  stops  indicated. 
But  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used. 
What  is  the  difference  between  Open  Diapason,  Closed 
Diapason,  Fagotti,  and  other  mysterious  terms  used?" 

“These  names,”  replied  Mr.  Levelhead,  “indicate 
the  character  of  tone  of  different  sets  of  pipes.  The 
differences  in  character  relate  to  the  volume  of  tone, 
the  pitch,  and  the  timbre  or  quality  of  tone.  These 
characteristics  depend  on  the  construction  of  the 
pipe,  whether  of  wood  or  metal,  whether  flue-pipes  or 
reed-pipes,  on  the  length  of  the  pipe,  on  the  voicing, 
and  on  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

“Certain  pipes,  as  those  called  Diapasons  and  Bour¬ 
dons,  are  the  foundation  of  the  organ.  The  Bourdon 
pipes  are  generally  of  wood,  of  1 6  feet  tonal  length. 
The  Diapasons  are  of  wood  or  metal,  and  generally  of 
the  same  tonal  length.  In  the  Columbian  organ  the 
largest  Diapason  was  32  feet  long.  The  Bourdons 
are  the  basis  of  the  flute-like  tones  of  the  organ,  and 
the  Diapason  of  the  deep,  horn-like  tone,  which  is 
known  as  the  organ  tone.  Cn  these  and  similar  stopis 
is  built  the  musical  superstructure  of  the  organ.  They 
are  low  in  pitch,  very  smooth  in  tone,  and  though  giv¬ 
ing  the  greatest  volume  of  sound,  unobtrusive, — melt¬ 
ing  into  and  giving  body  to  the  other  lighter  and  more 
brilliant  stops. 

“They  ferm  the  basis  of  all  organ  schemes.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  their  perfection,  if  the  tone  of  the  or¬ 
gan  as  a  whole  is  to  be  perfect.  A  fine  Diapason  will 
almost  alone  lend  dignity  to  ah  organ,  while  no  other 
perfection  can  overcome  the  defect  of  poor-toned 
Diapason.  This  is  why  Farrand  &  Votey  of  Detroit 
sent  to  Cregon,  and  searched  that  famous  timberland 
for  wood  of  perfectly  straight  and  even  grain,  uniform 
density  and  texture,  free  from  knots,  shakes,  sap- 
streaks,  or  flaws  of  any  kind,  from  which  to  make  the 
Diapasons  for  the  Columbian  organ. 

“It  is  their  great  care  in  using  perfect  material  with 
perfect  skill  and  judgment  that  makes  their  work  so 
perfect  and  so  thoroughly  satisfactory.” 
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5acred  Songs  and  Duets. 

Barton,  Qerard.  Jerusalem,  the  Golden. 

Sacred.  (B  F) . $0.50 

Love  the  Pilgrim.  (D  Fsharp)  .  .50 

Marston,  Q.  W.  Six  Sacred  Duets  for  Ten. 
and  Alto. 

Thou  Grace  Divine . 80 

At  Evening . 25 

O  Mother  Dear  Jerusalem  .  .50 

Turn  Us,  O  God  of  Our  Salvation  .  .5  ) 

Jesus  is  Mine . 86 

Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee  .40 

Id  the  best  vein  oi  thin  weli-koowu  composer. 

O,  Salutaris  Hostia.  (For  Contralto  or 
Baritone).  (B  to  E)  .  .  .  .40 

Mosenthal,  Joseph.  Sunday  Lyrics.  Six 
Devotional  Sungs  for  a  Medium  Voice. 
Like  a  Cradle.  (D  F)  .  .  .86 

As  a  Bird  in  Meadows  Fair.  (E-F)  .40 

The  Lord  is  Strong.  (D  F)  .  .85 

Not  So  in  Haste,  My  Heart,  (D  D)  .85 

Prayer  for  Inward  Peace.  (C-D).  An- 
gelus  SilesiuB,  16  >7)  .  .  .  .25 

Calm  Soul  of  All  Things  (C-D)  .  .25 

Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul. 
(Duet  for  Ten.  and  Alto.  Low  Voice, 

B  to  D;  High  Voice,  D  to  G)  .  .  .60 

Orand  Novelty  List  and  other  CatalozQ-s  sent  upon  application. 
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FREE  KINDERHARTEN  l^'ORK  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO.  i 


WONDEKFUI.  GBOWTH  OVER  18.000  LITTLE 
CHILDREN  TRAINED. 


The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  just  issued, 
is  a  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  of  about 
two  hundred  pages,  brimful  of  fascinating  in¬ 
cidents  and  information  in  regard  to  a  won¬ 
derful  work  among  the  needy  little  children 
of  that  city 

In  penning  her  report,  Mrs  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
the  founder  and  President  of  the  work,  says : 
“The  past  year, notwithstanding  the  stringency 
of  the  times,  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  years  of  our  work.  Two  new  kinder¬ 
gartens  have  been  organized,  making  a  total 
of  thirty  eight  now  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  an  increase  of  l»0over  the  former  year. 
Most  of  these  children  are  but  three  and  four 
years  old.  The  total  receipts  of  the  year  were 
$39,017.88.  Total  disbursements. $81, 911. 44.  To 
tal  number  of  children  trained  during  the  15 
years,  18,1^0,  a  number  large  enough,”  adds 
Mrs.  Cooper,  “when  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  make  a  good-sized  city." 

The  youngest  child  ever  enrolled  was  bul 
sixteen  months  old.  She  was  worse  than 
orphaned,  and  was  brought  to  the  kindeigar 
ten  every  day  by  older  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  remained  in  the  kindergarten  four  years, 
and  when  she  entered  the  public  school  she 
was  one  of  the  brightest  pupils  in  her  class 
She  passed  into  the  next  grade  in  a  few  weeks 
time,  and  after  six  months  was  again  pro 
moted  into  the  next  higher  grade,  thus  saving 
eighteen  months  of  the  public  school  course. 
All  this  was  the  result  of  the  Froebel  system 
of  developing  the  faculties  of  the  little  child. 
Mrs.  Cooper  states  that  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  are  almost  sure  to  save  one  year 
in  the  public  schools.  This  not  only  is  a 
manifest  gain  to  the  children  who  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  school  early  to  aid  in  earning 
their  livelihood,  but  also  a  gain  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  who  support  the  public  schools. 

Of  9,000  children  whom  Mrs.  Cooper  fol¬ 
lowed,  who  were  among  the  first  pupils,  only 
one,  a  feeble  minded  child,  has  ever  been 
under  arrest  for  offences  against  the  laws. 
This  work  of  investigation  took  eighteen 
months  to  accomplish,  the  police  and  other 
civil  organizations  aiding  in  the  work.  In  re 
ferring  to  this,  Mrs.  Cooper  wisely  adds  “Let 
us  learn  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  notorious 
Juke  family.  If  from  a  single  neglected  little 
girl  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  has  come, 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  an  army  of  over 
1,209  criminals  and  paupers,  entailing  an  ex 
pense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers  of  that  State,  who  shall  estimate 
the  expense  saved  to  California  and  to  San 
Francisco  from  training  into  ways  of  virtue 
and  well  doing  over  18,000  children,  gathered 
in  the  localities  which  produce  a  large  share 
of  our  criminal  population !  Then,  too,  we 
are  to  remember  the  positive  gain  to  a  com¬ 
munity  that  these  rescued  lives  bring  into  it. 

Over  75,000  reports  of  this  great  and  good 
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work  have  been  scattered  broadcast  all  over 
the  world.  Ten  thousand  of  these  were  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  great  Exposition.  Asa  result, 
no  less  than  235  free  kindergartens  in  183 
cities  in  this  and  other  countries  are  known  to 
have  been  born  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  work. 
Over  11,000  letters  were  answered  during  the 
past  year,  showing  how  widespread  is  the  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work  among  the  needy  little 
children  of  large  cities. 

Among  the  generous  supporters  of  this  work 
in  San  Francisco  are  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford, 
who  has  supported  seven  kindergartens  and 
has  given  $179,000  to  the  work  in  endowments 
and  otherwise.  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst  sup 
ports  three  kindergartens ;  Mrs.  Charles  Lux, 
two;  Mrs. Cyrus  Walker,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs. 
3.  F.  Norris,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Hart,  and  Miss  Hazel 
Montgomery  each  support  one  school.  In 
speaking  of  these  munificent  gifts,  Mrs.  Coop 
er  says : 

Thousands  of  little  children  have  been  blest 
through  these  magificent  gifts.  Discouraged 
fathers  have  been  made  glad  by  seeing  their 
little  ones  happy  :  weary,  heavy  laden  mothers 
iiave  had  their  burdens  lightened ;  glad  and 
devoted  teachers  have  been  afforded  an  oppor 
cunity  for  useful  service  to  the  common 
wealth :  and  faithful  matrons  have  been  aided 
in  the  support  of  their  families,  while  doing 
excellent  work  for  the  kindergartens. 

Wealth  thus  used  is  the  poor  man’s  piovi 
dence.  As  has  been  said:  The  form  of  Christ 
is  really  stamped  upon  silver  and  gold  thus 
ased  ;  it  bears  the  image  and  superscription  of 
ilim  who  said:  “It  is  not  the  will  of  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish.”  These  are  the 
dollars  that  are  precious  in  the  sight  of 
heaven.  The  touch  of  loving  beneficence 
transmutes  them  into  eternal  possessions.  Moth 
uid  rust  cannot  corrupt  it.  It  will  be  found 
again,  in  the  day  of  final  restitution  with  ex- 
•eeding  great  reward. 

The  history  of  the  first  memorial  kindergar¬ 
ten  in  the  world  is  most  touching  and  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  given  as  follows : 

The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Memorial  Free 
Kindergarten  was  the  first  memorial  kinder 
garten  in  the  world.  Now  they  are  scattered 
til  over  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands.  It 
would  seem  that  the  angels  of  God,  who 
guard  little  children,  had  this  work  in  their 
especial  charge.  The  very  thought  of  such  a 
work  was  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

When  Mrs.  Stanford  was  in  New  York,  re¬ 
turning  with  the  precious  body  of  her  son, 
who  had  died  in  Italy,  she  telegraphed  to 
Mrs.  Cooper  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  general  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  telegram, 
Mrs.  Cooper  said:  “We  must  not  use  this  for 
the  general  work:  we  must  establish  a  memo¬ 
rial  kindergarten  and  have  it  in  operation 
when  Mrs.  Stanford  arrives  in  San  Francisco.” 
This  was  done,  and  the  first  visit  that  Mrs. 
Stanford  paid,  after  the  funeral  of  her  beloved 
son,  was  a  visit  to  the  “Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 
Memorial  Free  Kindergarten,”  at  1906  Alason 
Street. 

The  scene  so  impressed  Mrs.  Stanford  as  she 
looked  upon  the  hundred  and  twenty  little 
children  grouped  in  this  place,  that  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  sustain  seven  kindergar¬ 
tens,  which  were  soon  opened  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  including  one  in  Menlo  Park 
and  one  in  Mayfield.  Five  of  these  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  Mrs.  Stanford  has  perma¬ 
nently  endowed. 

It  awakens  precious  memories  to  recall  the 
formal  opening  of  the  first  memorial  kinder 
garten  in  the  world,  since  which  time  no  less 
than  sixteen  memorial  kindergartens  have 
lieen  established  in  this  city,  under  the  Golden 
Gate  Board,  from  which  they  have  mujtiplied, 
until  they  are  to  be  found  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  true  that 
the  loss  of  children  makes  all  other  children 
sacred.  Thus  are  the  words  of  the  old  poet 
verified : 


Who  shall  estimate  the  value  of  our  Mothers’ 
Meetings?  These  meetings  for  mothers  the 
past  year  have  grown  in  number  and  in  in- 
lluence.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  ignorance 
that  it  does  not  know  how  to  Le  wise  Our’ 
mothers  need  teaching.  It  is  the  aim  to 
group  these  mothers  that  we  may  thus  come 
into  closer  relationship  with  them  and  learn 
their  needs,  their  cares,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  disappointments,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
bring  something  of  new  hope  and  comfort  into 
their  hard  and  cheerless  lives. 

The  free  kindergartens  should  be  condensa¬ 
tions  of  power — they  should  be  to  moral  force 
what  machinery  is  to  physical  force.  They 
should  stole  up  and  fit  out  moral  supplies  as 
they  store  up  and  fit  out  physical  supplies 
when  these  are  found  to  be  indispensably 
necessary.  Familiar  talks  on  hygiene,  the 
physical  care  and  training  of  children,  and 
domestic  economy  are  given. 

When  we  see  from  whence  many  of  our 
children  come,  the  home  environments  and 
the  hereditary  intluences,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  they  are  so  wretched,  but  that  they'  are 
as  well  conditioned,  physically  and  morally, 
as  they  are.  Bodily  ailments  and  soul  maladies 
in  the  children  are  easily  accounted  for  after 
visiting  some  of  these  homes.  The  babe  is  of¬ 
ten  cursed  before  it  sees  the  light.  More  and 
more  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  old  adage;  “If 
you  would  thoroughly  reform  a  nian,  you 
must  begin  with  his  grandfather.  ” 

Five  commercial  organizations  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  suppoit  kindergartens,  to  which  over 
one  thousand  business  firms  are  generous  sub¬ 
scribers.  These  kindergartens  are  called  the 
Insurance,  Attorneys,  Merchants,  Produce 
Exchange,  and  Real  Estate  schools.  A  large 
Normal  Training  School  for  Teachers,  which 
is  free,  has  sent  out  well  trained  teachers  all 
over  this  country  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  Excellent  reports  of  the  work  done  by 
the.se  teachers  are  coming  back  as  a  fresh  in¬ 
centive  to  work. 

The  Helping  Hand  Society,  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Golden  Gate  Association,  supports  four 
kindergartens.  The  extracts  from  monthly 
reports  of  teachers  are  full  of  absorbing  inter¬ 
est.  All  in  all,  the  Golden  Gate  report  is  full 
of  inspiring  suggestion  fiom  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  and  contains  the  history  of  a  re¬ 
markable  work 
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J  A  Nut  Cake 


%  is  delicious.  » 

t  * 

J  Cleveland’s,  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  ’S' 

I  * 

* 

♦ 

♦ 


A  hichory-nut  cake  is  a  treat  for 
the  young  folks.  The  recipe  in  the 
Cleveland  cook  book  tells  ju>t  how  to 
make  it;  mailed  free  bn  receipt  of 
stamp  and  address. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Ce., 
New  York. 


“  Woulds’t  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief? 

Or  is  thy  heart  opprest  with  woes  untold  ? 

Balm  woulds't  though  gather  for  corroding  grief? 

Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 
Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love. 

And  thou  an  angel’s  happiness  shalt  know.” 

Mothers’  Meetings  are  another  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  of  this  great  work.  Concerning  these 
the  report  says : 


liDIESII  Why  Clink  Poor  Teas? 

When  you  can  get  the  Best  nS 
Cargo  orloea  many  Quantity 
Dinner,  end  Toilet  Se^ 

Watches,  Oloosa,  Hosio  Bozea 
Ckmk  Books  and  au  k1  nds  of  ptemi^ 
nms  given  to  Clnb  Agenttic 
Good  Ineamo  made  oy  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  gooda 
Ibr  tnll  partlcnlars  address 
vn  essAT  AifsMCAH  TiA  oa 

,VA>.Boxt89. 


American  wood  engraving 
has  been  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  beauty,  delicacy, 
and  faithfulness,  but  of  late 
“  process  ”  illustration  has 
largely  taken  its  place. 

Scribner's  Magazine  during 
the  coming  year  will  print  a 
series  of  frontispieces  by  the 
masters  of  the  art,  each  en¬ 
graver  reproducing  a  subject 
especially  suited  to  his  skill. 

Henry  Wolf  will  contribute 
the  first  block  of  the  set  to  the 
January  number  —  a  truly 
superb  piece  of  work,  perhaps 
the  finest  bit  of  wood-engrav¬ 
ing  ever  published. 

SubgcriptioDB  for  Scribner's  Maoaxine  for  1895 
rhonld  be  seat  now.  $3.00  a  year.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sous,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Pleasures  of  the  Telescope.  II.  (Illustrated.)  By 
Garbbtt  P.  Sbrviss. 

Under  the  delightful  guidance  of  Mr.  Serviss  amateurs 
with  small  telescopes  may  view  many  of  the  wonders 
that  astronomers  have  discovered  among  the  constella¬ 
tions.  ^ 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Preventive  Medicine.  By  Mrs. 
H.  M.  PliUMKETT. 

A  brief  history  of  public  health  work  in  this  country, 
particularly  of  its  origin  in  Massachusetts. 

fitndles  of  Childhood.  V.  By  Professor  JAMES  Siri,l.T. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Sully  takes  up  the  idea  of  self, 
of  the  past,  of  God  as  an  artiucer,  and  others  that  youug 
philosophers  puzzle  over. 

On  the  Oitgin  of  Weeks  and  Sabbaths.  By  the  lute 
Colonel  A.  B  Elus. 

Shows  that  the  weeks  of  different  lengths  employed  by 
various  people  are  all  divisions  of  the  lunar  month,  and 
that  among  manv  moon-wurshipping  tribes  sabbaths  at 
first  occurred  monthly. 

OTHER  ARTICLES : 

Ethics  in  Natural  Law:  Two  Lung-Tests:  School 
Ethics;  The  Barometric  Measukement  ok  Hkiohts: 
Bauies  and  Monkeys;  Animal  Tinctumutants; 
Schoolroom  Ventilation  as  an  Investment;  Cor¬ 
relation  in  OiioANic  Growth;  Sketch  op  Denisov 
Olmstcd  (witn  Portrait). 

Correspondbncb;  Editor’s  Table;  Literary  Notices; 
Popular  Miscellany;  Notes. 

BO  efnts  a  number;  $B.OO  a  year. 
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No  other  Magazine  can  take  the  place  of 


LITTELL’S 

LIVING 

AGE, 

The  Unrivalled  Eclectic 
of  Foreign  Literature. 


The  Advance,  Chicago,  says: 

“Every  notable  article  is  here 
reproduced,  and  the  busy  man 
who  Hti  11  wishes  to  keep  abreast 
of  foreign  Ihcrature  can  easily 
<to  so  through  the  reading  of 
the  Judicious  selections  of  this 
weekly.” 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
To  New  Subr’s  sending  $8  for’US 
The  Thirteen  Weekly  Issues 
of  THB  LIVING  AGE 
(Oct., Nov., Dec., ’!)♦)  .forming  an 
octavo  volume  of  824  pp.,  and  a 
year's  subscript’ n  to  The  (^smo. 
polltan  or  flcClure’s  riagazlne. 


Published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year. 
LITTELL  A  CO.,  3t  Bedford  St.,  Boston 


WHAT  IS  WISDOM? 

Job.  xxYiii. 

Vain  mortal,  canst  thon  tell  where  Wisdom  dwells? 

Where  Understanding  sways  with  magic  power? 
Ignorant  man  ne’er  measur’d  out  its  price. 

Nor  is  it  known  to  Life’s  brief  fieeting  hour. 

The  Depth  hath  said :  “  I  ne’er  entomb’d  its  form ;  ” 
And  the  Sea  saith :  “I  never  lisp’d  its  name.” 

The  Red  Gold  never  bought,  or  Silver  paid 
The  price  of  endless,  everlasting  fame. 

The  “  Pride  of  Ophir  ”  cannot  value  it. 

Nor  precious  Onyx,  or  the  Sapphire  bright ; 

Fur  Gold  and  Crystal  cannot  equal  it. 

Nor  “  JewelUd  Fine  Gold”  dim  Its  quenchless  light. 

Old  Ocean’s  Corals,  and  the  Earth's  pure  Pearls 
Deserve  cot  mention;  for  the  beaming  glare 
Of  Etbiop’s  Topaz  rivals  not  its  blaze. 

Nor  Pure  Gold’s  beauty  can  with  it  compare. 

Whence  is  it  then  ?  and  where  its  heavenly  home  ? 

For  human  eyes  see  not,— nor  fowls  of  air ; 

Death  and  Destruction  say,— “They  Heard  its  fame,” 
But  God  alone,  can  tell  the  seeker,— where. 

He  sees  the  Earth’s  ends,— everything  that  lives.— 
Creates  new  worlds  and  former  woilds  hath  riven,— 
“Makes  weights  for  winds”  and  “measures  out  theses,” 
“Decrees  the  rain,”  the  “lighi  ning  path  hath  given.” 

And  “He  hath  seen  it,”- and  “declared”  it  too. 
“Prepared.”- yea  I  “searched  it  ouL”  and  thus  He 
speaks, 

“Fear  thon  The  Lord  1”— for  “this  Is  Wisdom  true,” 
“Who  flies  from  Evil’’— “UuderstsndlDg  seeks.” 


LFrom  The  Interior,  of  December  13. 

PROFESSOR  SWING'S  Sl'CCESHOR. 

The  Central  Church  of  Chicago  has  not 
suffered  from  delay  and  hesitation  in  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  Professor  Swing.  And 
its  members  have  been  wise  and  fortunate  in 
the  selection  they  have  made.  Many  Chris 
tian  people  have  felt  the  need  and  importance 
of  having  a  strong  and  influential  church  near 
the  business  center  of  the  city,  where  the 
great  truths  of  evangelical  Christianity  could 
be  faithfully  proclaimed  in  a  manner  fitted  to 
attract  and  influence  intelligent  bearers. 
The  field  has  been  occupied  for  many  years  by 
Dr.  Thoinaf,  and  Professor  Swing.  Many  have 
been  the  testimonies  to  the  power  and  attrac 
tiveness  of  Dr.  Swing’s  ministrations.  His 
influence  was  great  with  thoughtful  and  cul¬ 
tured  minds.  As  an  exponent  of  the  ethical 
and  esthetical  side  of  Christianity  he  occupied 
a  foremost  place.  Dr.  Swing  was  by  way  of 
eminence  a  scholar  and  a  literary  divine 
rather  than  a  worker  among  the  masses.  The 
call  tendered  Dr.  N.  C.  Hillis  of  Evanston  by 
the  Central  Church  of  Chicago,  if  accepted  by 
him,  will  bring  to  that  highly  important  field 
a  man  who  will  readily  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  ablest  evangelical  ministers  in  the  city. 
Dr.  Hillis  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments, 
a  brilliant  orator,  a  profound,  broad,  and  ac 
curate  thinker,  and  is,  moreover,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit.  He  also 
possesses  in  large  degree  the  qualities  that 
make  him  an  effective  organizer.  Dr.  Hillis 
will  not  go  to  the  Central  Church  to  preach  the 
peculiar  tenets  and  dogmas  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion.  In  the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  his 
will  be  a  Gospel  ministry.  The  great  essen¬ 
tial  and  vitalizing  truths  of  the  evangel  he 
will  present  in  their  simplest  and  most  telling 
form.  His  type  is  that  of  an  aggressive,  prac¬ 
tical  Christianity.  He  will  do  much  to  bridge 
the  chasm  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
classes  and  the  masses.  He  is  a  man  of  large, 
genial  nature,  neither  assuming  an  imaginary 
superiority  nor  affecting  a  condescending  and 
p.itronizing  air  to  any  class  or  section  of  the 
people.  His  manly  independence  and  conse¬ 
crated  Christian  character  fit  him  for  wield 
ing  a  potent  influence  for  good  in  such  a 
sphere  as  the  Central  Church  will  supply. 
His  sermons  wilJ  be  printed  weekly  and  read 
by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  city.  Should 


Continued  on  Page  S9.) 


The  Burlington  Plan  oi 
Church  Work. 

A  pamphlet  giving  sjieclflo  details  reearding  organlaed 
church  work  acooiding  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Bur¬ 
lington  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Visiting,. 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  etc. 
It  wUl  be  useful  to  any  cUurch  planning  for  more  aggres¬ 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev.  F.  F.  LEWIS,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

and  every  seeming  inaccuracy  accounted  tor  to  the  sat- 
isfaciioD  of  the  most  ri^d  critic  who  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  unprejudiced  mind. 

FREE  UTERATUBB 

in  regard  to  the  ai-ove  sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  postage  by 
The  Swedenborg  Publishing  AssocisGon, 

Germantown,  Pa. 

HEIPFUL  TO  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT 

MEM0RY°UBRARV  243  BROAOwTy  HX 

Cheapest  Bookstore 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  ReMm  M  PaliMers’  PricB 

Send  ns  a  Poetal  Csird,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desiie. 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  maiL 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3d  door  West  of  Oitv  Hall  Park.  KblW  TORK. 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Nervous  Diseasea 
to  any  «ddr<'t8  nv  the 

lEt.  KOSTXO-. 

- FOBl'  WAYNE,  IND. -  ' 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

CORRECT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

AND 

ANNOUNGEMENTS 

HIQH  QRADE  STATIONCRV 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  GOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 

se  CAST  14tm  street  new  YORK 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States.  ..  .  y 

Catalogue  sent  on  applicatiojaK^ 

THE  E¥AHGf[i1sT, 

33  Union  Square,  M.  Y.  City 
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Financial. 

The  holiday  season  is  practically  over. 
The  almost  universal  report  is  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  has  been  large  enough,  but  their 
aggregate  in  amount  is  too  small  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  while  the  net  profits  have  been  very 
small  indeed. 

The  appearance  of  cold  weather  in  sections 
of  the  country  has  called  forth  some  supple¬ 
mentary  orders  for  woolens  and  heavy  goods, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  large  enough  to 
cut  much  figure  in  the  trade.  The  movement 
of  woolens  in  January  is  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest,  not  only  in  its  relation  to 
the  trade,  but  also  in  relation  to  government 
revenue.  The  latter  still  remains  lower  than 
at  corresponding  seasons  of  last  year,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  for  December  being  about  86,000,000. 
The  outflow  of  gold  is.  however,  comparatively 
light,  as  large  amounts  of  American  securi¬ 
ties  are  being  sent  home  from  abroad. 

The  commercial  world  is  entering  upon  the 
annual  examination  of  accounts,  taking  of 
stocks,  and  determination  of  the  profits  or 
losses  of  the  year  1694-  So  far  as  results  have 
been  arrived  at,  they  are  encouraging,  though 
not  to  the  extent  of  arousing  any  enthusiasm. 
^  The  compiled  statements  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  agencies  indicate  the  gross  volume 
of  domestic  trade  in  December,  1894,  to  be. 
perhaps,  9  to  10  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
1893,  while  about  24  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  1892.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  during  the  last  half  of  1894  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  factories  in  operation,  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  employed,  though  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  far  from  having  reached  the  limit  of 
December,  1892.  But  the  most  marked  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  decrease  in  wages  paid  per  capita 
to  the  hands  employed.  This  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  estimates  from  85  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 
It  is  probably  not  overstated  when  placed  at 
10  per  cent.  With  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  those 
employed  in  December,  1892.  now  idle,  and  the 
remaining  85  per  cent,  working  on  schedules 
of  wages  at  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  lower, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  consuming  power  of 
the  country  has  been  seriously  crippled.  The 
recuperation  process  is  going  on  slowly. 
Every  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed,  and  every  raise  in  the  scale  of  wages, 
increases  the  power  of  consumption.  Increased 
consumption,  in  turn,  creates  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  more  bands.  This  will 
probably  keep  on  until  extravagance  in  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  over-produc¬ 
tion  on  the  other,  shall  reach  a  point  at  which 
they  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  another 
collapse  will  occur. 

Though  this  country  has  been  through  just 
this  experience  several  times,  and  some  of  the 
older  countries  a  score  of  times,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  lessons  of  this  history  will 
sink  very  deep  into  the  heart  or  the  business 
policy  of  the  nation.  They  will  probably  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  new  era  of  prosperity 
slowly  developing,  and  history  will  repeat 
itself. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Onaranteud 
Farin  Mortgages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEARS'  experience. 
Send  /or  dfscriptive  pam-  . 
phlet.  J 

omcES ;  A 

140  Nassau  St.,  N  T.Cltr. 

Pina  Plains,  N  Y. 

Syracnse,  N.  Y. 

Spokai  e. 

Wash. 


fTtimnciat 


OraiT  rOCC  third  edition  of  onr  Explanatory  Circu- 
OLllI  riiLC  lar.  It  ahowa  a  common  senae  plan  of 
le^tlmate  Stock  Exchange  operations,  equally  profitable 
and  Bate  fcr  either  large  or  email  capita li«ta.  A'ldreaa 
I,ANGDOM  &  CO.,  Stockbrokf  ra.  88  Wall  St.,  New  York 


During  the  Month  of  January, 

If  you  are  like  most  readers  of  this  paper,  you 
will  have  a  few  dollars  to  invest — perhaps  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands.  You  doubtless  wish 
the  best  possible  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 
j  1 1  safety. 

^  I  Now,  the  Provident  Trust  Co.  is  organized  for 
^  %  the  express  purpose  of  making  safe  investments 
^  W  for  colleges,  societies,  estates,  and  individuals. 

It  offers  guaranteed  gold  mortgages  on  im¬ 
proved  city  property,  bearing  6%  to  interest. 
It  also  offers  school  bonds  and  other  high  class 
securities  yielding  5%  to  6%. 

The  Provident 


E  on  Investments' 
sent  free. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  la  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Execntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Kellgious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pren 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Lionis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Trust 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  TOUK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECi’ED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  vi  irMtlltl  Atl'I 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  ”  vO  liUlCll  1/ 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  SUm*111*1T1PC1 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  ll/XVTO* 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
» A*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 
UI  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  ^*^®*****’  ^vauawe  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents* 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  fJollectUm  of  Rents. 


.No  19  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


8d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Samuel  Sloan. 

O.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Georgs  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting. 
Charles  S.  Smith. 


Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Sobwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Geokoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


can  be  as'-ured  on  \  our  surplus  funds  If  properly  invested 
in  Municipal  Warrants.  A  trial  of  our  exceptional  facil¬ 
ities  for  handling  them  will  convince  you  that  Warrants 
are  the  cream  of  short  time  paper.  Washli^ton  Im¬ 
provement  Co.,  Bankers,  31  Equitable  Building, 
Bustuu. 


Secured  Life  Income  Investment  *®Wh*?**‘  I 

It  supplies  Life's  dally  wants.  Cer¬ 
tainty  is  assured. 

Incomes  paid  quarterly,  semi-annu- 
aily  or  annually.  Snre. 

Income  Is  fixed.  Interest  high.  Care 
eca  U  se  1  banished. 

Security  Is  highest  conceivable  and 
tested  over  half  centnry. 

Everyone  requires  Some  Snre  In¬ 
come  snd  some  require  all  In. 
come  Snre. 

Buy  through  L.  i.  HILL  *  CO.,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 

CENTRAL  MINNESOTA. 

Mortgages  and  Investments. 

S%  Semi-Annual  Interest 

Oi% - Interest  on  Time  Deposits - 0% 

Correspondence  solicited. 

COMMERCIAL  BANK,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


Because 


IOWA  FARM 

SdLO  RT  C3rJS^  C3r’Ei&, 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  23  years'  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
f  Ighest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
iid  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

5/SI  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  deeire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  1^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

HT*  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

LOMBARD 


Western  Mortgages 

Sought  for  OmE* 

CHARLES  E.  CIBSON, 

AS  Milk  Street.  .  .  B08X0N.  MASS. 


lUUIIITV  DHUnC  dispel  forever  the  fear  of  an  old  age 
AnNU  Il  uUnUu  of  wnnry.  Elderlp  Persons  donUe 
niiiiuiii  uuiiuw  their  Incomes  during  life, by  means 

>  of  them.  Thus  $6.0(10  at  age  6&.  provides  over  $50  per 
month  at  age  70.  over  $60  per  month,  age  80  over  $85  per 
month,  during  life. 

I  If  yon  want  to  know  more,  address, 

B.  0.  OABFEBTEB,  366  Broadway,  B.  Y..  Boom  308. 


January  8,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


piottieg  gKattevs. 

Anxious  aspects  of  the  New  Tear— Ijessons  to 
to  be  learned  from  the  past— The  necessity 
of  caution  in  the  selection  of  financial 
agents. 

Nsvr  York,  January  1, 1896. 

The  New  Year  opens  with  an  anxious  aspect 
to  all  who  have  funds  of  their  own  or  of  others 
to  invest.  There  is  a  law  of  supply  and  de 
mand  in  ihe  money  world,  as  well  as  in  every 
department  of  commerce  and  trade.  At  pre¬ 
sent  money  is  a  drug  in  the  market ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  safe  investments  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  amount  of  available  capital. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  rate  of 
interest  has  been  forced  down  until  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  very  nearly  to  the  basis  which  char¬ 
acterizes  investment  returns  in  the  old  and 
crowded  countries  of  Europe ;  and  even  at  any 
price  securities  are  looked  at  in  a  more  criti¬ 
cal  way  than  perhaps  ever  before. 

The  year  which  is  passed  will  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  American  finance.  To  be 
sure  the  great  panic  and  money  stringency 
are  put  down  to  the  record  of  the  preceding 
year.  But,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  it  took 
some  time  for  the  blow  to  make  itself  felt. 
The  country  did  its  best  to  rally  from  the 
shock,  but,  in  spite  of  all  our  resources  and 
our  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise,  1894  was 
a  very  anxious  and  discouraging  period.  One 
great  railroad  system  after  another  tumbled 
into  financial  ruin ;  the  countless  speculative 
schemes,  which  depend  upon  a  buoyant  spirit 
among  investors,  exploded  and  brought  suffer¬ 
ing  upon  whole  masses  in  the  community ; 
and  even  the  most  conservative  institutions 
were  obliged  to  study  strict  economy  and 
scrutinize  every  feature  of  the  situation  in 
order  to  ride  out  the  storm  in  safety. 

One  compensation  for  this  time  of  trial  has 
been  the  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  really 
first-class  securities.  As  in  the  case  of  a  great 
confiagration  or  epidemic,  the  best  insurance 
companies  find  in  their  seveie  losses  their  best 
advertisement ;  so  in  the  year  that  is  passed 
the  companies  that  have  borne  a  gallant  and 
successful  part  in  the  fight  are  now  beginning 
to  reap  the  advantage  which  is  their  proper 
reward. 

In  this  keen  analysis  of  securities  they  are 
finding  friends  as  never  before,  and  winning  a 
popularity  which  is  dearly  earned  and  yet 
which  is  most  valuable.  After  all.  the  ordin¬ 
ary  lines  of  character  building  obtain  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  the  man  who  has 
been  tried  and  found  equal  to  temptation  that 
stands  as  the  hero  and  gains  the  rewarding 
voice  of  “Well  done!” 

These  principles  apply  nowhere  with  greater 
force  than  in  the  province  of  mortgage  securi¬ 
ties.  Owing  to  the  conservative  character  of 
these  investments  they  have  been  made  a 
spr 'lial  field  for  the  operation  of  unprincipled 
men ;  so  much  so  that  investors  have  been 
taught  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  for 
those  who  have  some  little  ready  cash  and 
who  wish  to  put  their  savings  into  a  conserva¬ 
tive  and  simple  form  of  investment,  to  make 
a  careful  selection  of  their  financial  agents. 
It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  The  Evangelist 
many  times  to  speak  in  commendation  of  one 
company  which  now  stands  out  more  promin 
ently  than  ever,  because  it  has  survived  the 
wreck  of  so  many  of  its  fellows  and  has  passed 
unscathed  through  the  most  trying  financial 
depression  ever  known  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  Bunnell  and  Eno  Investment 
Company,  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
another  column ;  in  fact,  has  appeared  there 
for  many  consecutive  years.  Its  offices  are  in 
the  Morse  Building,  at  No.  140  Nassau  street. 
New  York.  Its  securities  should  be  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  trustees  of  institutions,  executors 
of  estates,  and  investors  generally. 


(Continued  from  Page  *7.) 


Dr.  Hillis  accept  the  call  addressed  to  him  hy 
the  Central  Church  we  shall  rejoice,  not  for 
denominational  or  sectarian  reasons,  but  be¬ 
cause  from  the  new  pastoral  relation  in  that 
church  we  anticipate  great  good  to  its  people,, 
and  through  their  influence,  the  advancement 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  this  great 
and  populous  community. 


TOPICS  FOR  THE  WEEK  OF  PRATER. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  has  suggested  the  following  topics  for 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  January  6-13,  1895: 

SERMOKS. 

Sunday,  January  6.— They  that  wait  upon  the 
liOrd  shall  renew  their  strength  (Isa.  xl.  31). 

HUMILIATION  AND  THANKSGIVING. 

Monday,  January  7.— Confession:  Of  sin — of  un¬ 
profitableness  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  con¬ 
formity  to  the  world  (Psa.  li.;  Dan.  ix.  3-19;  Matt. 

xxi.  17-20).  Praise  and  Thanksgiving:  For  blessings 
temporal  and  spiritual ;  for  awakening  conscience  in 
civic  affairs ;  for  the  increasing  apprehension  of  the 
relations  of  Christ  to  society  (Psa.  xxxiv.;  Eph.  i. 
15-33). 

THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL. 

Tuesday,  January  8. — Prayer:  For  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  increasing  fellowship 
among  believers,  and  more  active  cooperation  among 
churches  (Acts  i.  5-8,  ii;  1-18;  Eph.  iv.  1-16). 

NATIONS  AND  THEIR  RULERS. 

Wednesday,  January  9.— Prayer:  For  national 
righteousness  and  peace;  for  the  putting  away  of 
legislative  sanction  to  vice  and  all  immoral  traffic; 
for  all  in  authority  (Deut.  iv.  5  8;  Psa.  Ixvil.;  Prov. 
xiv.  34;  Rom.  xiii.  1-7;  Mark  ix.  38-40). 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

TMtrsday,  January  10.— Prayer:  For  all  mission¬ 
aries  and  missionary  societies:  for  more  laborers; 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  hea¬ 
then;  that  the  war  in  the  East  may  open  new  doors 
to  the  Gospel;  that  the  African  Rum  Traffic  may  be 
suppressed  (Luke  xxiv.  45-48;  Matt.  xix.  36-38;  Psa. 

xxii.  37,  28). 

HOME  MISSIONS. 

Friday,  January  11.— Prayer:  For  home  and  city 
missionaries,  and  for  all  missionary  societies;  for  in¬ 
creased  cooperation;  for  a  deeper  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  behalf  of  neglected  country  districts  and 
the  unreached  multitudes  of  the  cities  (Col.  iv.  2-4; 
Isa.  Ixii.). 

FAMILIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Saturday,  January  13. —Prayer:  For  parents, 
sons,  daughters,  and  servants;  for  all  charged  with 
^  he  traipsing  of  children  and  youth;  for  all  Christian 
societies  for  young  people;  for  Sunday  and  day 
schools,  and  for  all  institutions  of  learning  (Col.  iii. 
14-25;  Prov.  iv.). 

SERMONS. 

Sunday,  January  13. — ‘‘Always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  xv.  58). 

The  full  programme  of  the  Alliance  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  office  in  New  York. 


Dealers  do  not  take  enough 
pains  to  sell  the  right  chim¬ 
neys  for  lamps.  Get  the 
“  Index  to  Chimneys” — free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
“pearl  glass”  and  “pearl  top.” 


A  VERT  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  $2.60;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year's  subscription  for  $5.25.  Send  a  postal  for  further 
particulars  to  The  Evangelist  38  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $  1 2,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  alTairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

'  New  Yokk.  Sept.  28. 1893.’’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  8apt.  of  Agencies. 
21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Gimpany 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  I  19  Broadway. 


Eighty-second  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1894. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ouh  In  Banks, . $300,219  70 

Ehsal  Estats,  .....  1,670,363  24 

Onitsd  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  -  1,446,075  00 

Bank,  Tmst  Go.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Vdns),  ....  3,466,640  00 
State  and  Oity  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  837,701  14 

Bonds  dc  Mortgngos,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  672,063  76 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  *  -  122,600  00 

Preminms  nnooUectM  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  661,479  83 

Interest  dne  and  acomsd  on  1st  July,  1894,  49,812  46 

_  $8,907,824  12 


LIARILITIES. 

OuhOadtsl, . $3,000,000  09 

BoserrsBreminm  Fund,  ...  4,404,980  OO 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  (daims,  -  748,111  99 

Hst  Surplus,  ...  .  764,732  73 

_  $6,907,824  12 


DANIEL  A  HEALD,  Preddent. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN, 

BLBRIDGE  O.  SNOW,  f  ''  tce-Prealdente. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f  H®creUrlea. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  4—..  fiMmtAriM 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  *  isecretariea. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU 
WISH  TO  TRY  THEM 

Will  send  the  FIVE  leading 
numbers  on  receipt  of  return 


postage  3  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO 


810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SCHEBMERHOBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AGENCY. 
Uldeet  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  IfM. 

3  East  Uth  Street.  New  York. 


PR  ESBl  TERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  held  Its  winter  In¬ 
termediate  meeting  at  Washington.  N.  J..  In  the  Preshy- 
terian Church,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  15tb.  1885,  at  10.30  A.M. 

E.  CLlArke  Curb,  S.  C. 


Travelling  companion  or  invalid  Nurse.— a 

lady  of  middle  aee.  thorough  culture,  and  much  for¬ 
eign  travel  executive  ability,  would  lUe  to  take  charge 
of  young  or  invalid  ladies  to  whom  a  sea  vorage  and 
change  of  climate  has  been  recommended.  Highest  re'- 
erences  riven  and  required.  Address  “J  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wom^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  .Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  tor 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chamhersburg,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Teachers,  Three  Principals,  two  College  Presidents; 
two  Latin  and  Greek;  three  Mathematics:  one  Scienc/c; 
four  Vocal:  five  Pi-ino:  three  Art:  two  Bookkeeping; 
three  Assistants:  six  Primary;  two  Elocuti<  n;  four  Ger- 
mnn  and  French;  two  Kindergarten:  one  Governess, 
Address  with  stamp.  Central  Teachers’  Bcreac, 

Brownsville,  Tenn. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Baildininiunsarpamod  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty- 
fiye  acres- twelve  in  arrove ;  lako  for  rowing  and  akating. 
Claasica)  and  mneral  course  of  st  udy ;  also,  preparatory 
andoptionnl.  Year  commences  Seiit.  12. 18i4.  Apply  to 
ilias  IDA  O,  ALLF.N.  Wi-aritord  Mass, 


Hew  England  Consemtory  of  Mnste. 

(The  Leading  Conservatory  ofAmerioa.) 
Founded  by  Dr,  E.  Tourj^e.  Carl  Faelten^  Direcior> 
Mud  for  Prospectus,  givingfull  information. 
Frank  W.  Hale.  General  Mgr.«  Boatoo,  Matt* 

Premium  Guitars,  Mandoiins,  Banjos  &  Vioiins 

■  ONLY  $5  FOR  EITHER.  fi 

V  TbeM  iuttrumenU  bare  rveeived  higheitt 

■  award  for  Tone,  Kininb  and  Matciiat,  and  IF 

I  retail  for  $12.00,  but  in  order  to  tborougblv  ■ 

■  introduce  them  in  every  locality,  we  will  H 
tell  a  limited  number  at  above  price.  Sim*  Uk 

AB'M  plifled  Initruetor  free  with  every  initru- 
1^^#  meat  when  cash  aocompaniee  order.  AIro/ZHV^ 
/  wIF  ^  Kent  C.O,  D..  with  privilege  of  examiuin;:./  W  H 

(  WtHE  MCaiCAL  6U10E  PCTB.  CO..(  M  M 
I  yClaolaiiatls  O.  Largest  Maourrs  in  tbe\n^V 

V  ^  u,  s,  lUttitraied  Catalosue  for  2o.  etamp. 


WENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manager, 
Tjtor,  y,  Y.,  and  N£lf  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

For  a  half  century  the  ESI  ey  Organ  Company  of  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  have  been  sending  into  all  parts  of  the 
known  world  their  unrivalled  parlor  and  church  ori^aos. 
The  character  of  these  instruments  has  been  long  recog- 
n’xed.  and  sales  are  increnslng  every  year.  No  one  can 
m^ke  a  mistake  in  iiar<'ba‘inK  the  Estey.  Call  oraddress 
Estey  &  Saxe.  5  East  Uth  St.,  New  Yorx. 


BIBLE  TRAINING  CLASS  BY  MAIL. 

A  class  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organized  in  America  on  the  English  plan  of  the  College 
by  Poet.  Anyone  may  join  it  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  incident'*!  expenses.  As  a  text 
Iiook,  ’’Clews  to  H«dy  Writ,  ’  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  ($1.35;,  will  be  need.  The  study  may  be 
prosecuted  at  home  as  detailed  instruction  is  sent  bv 
mail  For  further  partlcolars  wilte  to  Rev.  Wm.  Justin 
Harsh  A,  269  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City,  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 

A  Request  for  Hymn  Books. 

Two  missionary  churches  which  are  unable  to  procure 
hymn-books  with  responsive  readings,  which  are  needed, 
would  be  grateful  for  a  donation  ol  100  copies  each  from 
a  church  that  has  second-band  books  with  notes  and 
responsive  readings  which  th*’y  arc  willing  to  donate. 
Address  Rev.  David  Street,  Monticeilo,  Jones  Co., 
Iowa. 

Any  church  or  chapel  committee  thiukiug  of  purchas¬ 
ing  an  organ  (or  a  piano)  shonid  certainly  send  for  the 
illustrated  cataloyue  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Company. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  manufacture  many  s’yles  of  instru¬ 
ments.  especially  for  ebareb  and  chapel  use.  and  the 
celebrated  Liszt  Organ  is  without  questtoa  the  finest  in- 
etrument  of  its  class.  Address  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston, 
Ma.-s.,  and  catalogues  will  be  sent  free. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Perfect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States,  siend  for  hook  and  rates. 


THE  SWANNANOA,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Strictly  goo;!;  medium  priced;  a  1  the  year:  transient 
and  family  hotel.  R.  R.  RAWLS,  Manager. 

THE  ROYAL  BLUE  LINE. 

This  is  no  misnomer  for  the  superb  service 
furnished  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  PhiladelphiK  and  Reading,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  No  railroad  train  in  the  world  is  more 
expensively  or  more  safely  equipped.  Every 
elegance  known  to  railroad  travel  is  utilized, 
and  the  running  time  is  fast  and  on  a  limited 
schedule— express  time — five  hours  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  All  express 
trains  are  vestibuled  from  end  to  end,  the 
finest  parlor  cars  are  run  on  all  day  trains  and 
sleepers  on  night  service  This  line  has  be¬ 
come  the  favorite  route  with  the  travelling 
public  desiring  every  comfort  and  safety. 


THE  LARBbST  bi>lAliLl3HkicNT  MANUfALIUHINb 

CHURCH  BELLS 

rUBSST  BBU.  MBTAli,  (COrFj:.U  AND  TIVJ 
Send  for  Frioe  end  Cetmlqgne. 

HtfHANE  BKUI.  rODKDRT.  BALTUtOBB.  Mlk 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  addrese- 
lahel.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  subs  rip  Ion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  it  auythiug  is  due 
The  Evangelist.  If  so  ulease  remit  the  amount  to 
The  Evangelist 

33  Union  Sqnate  N  Y  .  Clt 


MONUMENTS 

Ml  t  "F  hay  Marble  or  Granite un'il  von  inves- 
UVra  I  Hgate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  Is  much  more  artistic  and  eadurlng.  and  much  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Prices  to  suit  all.  Work  delivered  everywheie.  Write 
for  designs  and  Information.  Costs  nothing  to  Investigate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  838.  Brldgeoort,  Conn 

WOODIjAW'N  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  {SlfhWartl.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office. No.  Fast  231  t  treet. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 

amotHiymtr  friends  and  ruighboi-8  irotilt^he  to  tell  them’ of 
our  offer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  influence  extended,  this  is  or  easy 
“trorif  'll  season"  to  sag.  May  wr  not  nsJe  your  heir  far 


TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS 

TIFFANY  GLASS  AND  DECORATING  COMPANY 
^  ^  333  TO  341  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

j|  J  THE  TIFFANY  CHAPF.L  AS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  WORLD's  FAIK 
will  remain  on  EXHIBITION  DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tex  Evanokust  is  pnblisbed  In  a  shape  con- 
veniert  fqr  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
impald.  Addrees  Tbb  EVANGBLiaT,  P.  O.  Box  2380,  New 
York  city. 


UPSOJS^  SEMIN  ARY f 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  University;  Riev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  informatioD.  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  UPSON,  PrinoipaL 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tamors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knite. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  S.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER*. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  onr  Sanatorinm  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BBOnN  A  SOX  North  Adams.  Hass. 


A  Fifty-Two-Week  Feast  I 


HARPER’S  I 
YOUNG  I 
PEOPLE  I 


I  Offers  everything  afforded  by  other 
It  Juvenilea,  and  eight  advantages  be- 
u  sides,  as,  departments  about  Photo- 
j|  graphy ,  Stamps,  Prize  Puzzles,  Am. 
j  Sports,  Round  Table,  etc.  zo-part 
!  Serial  by  Kirk  Munroe  begin.«  soon. 

u  Sepui  f0r  SampU  and  ///ms.  ProspsetMS,  Frtt 

I  PttbllNhed  by  Harper  &,  Urothcro,  NaY* 


iljckool  §ivtctov^. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  yesirs  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  snhscrip- 
tionandono  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

•SuBSCRiBBRS  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  iiU  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 


January  8,  1895. 


HENBY  H.  FIELD.  D.D.,  Editor. 
BENKY  R.  ELLIOT.  Fablisher. 


WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 


Address  The  Evanffelist, 
33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Entered  at  the  Postroffice  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  bolding  California 
excursion  tickets).  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  348  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


XUM 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Youk  Citt. — The  new  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ninty-sixth  street,  Central  Park  West, 
^he  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  pastorl  was  dedicat(^  on 
Sunday  evening  last,  E>ec.  SOth,  the  Lord’s  Supper 
having  been  observed  at  the  morning  service  or  the 
same  day.  'Ihe  music  on  the  occasion  was  carefully 
rendered  throughout.  Those  who  aided  the  pastor 
were  Drs.  U.  A.  Stoddard,  J.  Ford  Sutton,  James  D. 
Steele,  S.  A.  Mutchmore  and  William  C.  Cattell. 
Dr.  Mutchmore  preached  the  sermon.  We  have 
already  given  a  full  description  of  this  new  church 
edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  west  side  of 
Central  Park,  and  that  is  saying  much  for  it.  The 
history  of  this  oongregation  since  its  beginning  in 
Cedar  street,  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  out 
perhaps  not  to  all.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
John  Mason,  who  began  to  preach  in  a  little  frame 
church  in  C'edar  street,  between  Nassau  and  Broad¬ 
way,  in  the  troubled  days  of  1772j  four  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  Later,  he  and 
most  of  his  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 
An  ardent  patnot  Mr.  Mason  entered  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Army  as  a  chaplain,  returning  after  the  War  to 
his  church.  He  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Kev. .)  ohn  Mitchell  Mason.  In  ten  years 
600  persons  were  added  to  the  church  on  confession 
of  faith.  The  third  pastor,  the  Kev.  B.  B.  C.  McLeod, 
served  twelve  years,  and  was  followed  in  1824  by 
the  Kev.  .Io.seph  Me  Elroy,  whose  pastorate  lasted 
nearly  half  a  century.  In  1836  the  uptown  move¬ 
ment  began,  and  a  new  church  was  built  at  Grand 
and  Cro^y  streets,  and  in  1873  the  site  in  Fourteenth 
street,  near  Sixth  avenue,  was  secured.  Here  for 
eighteen  years  i)r.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton,  now  of 
Louisville,  was  the  beloved  pastor.  He  was  succeed¬ 
ed  in  1891  by  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wiley,  during  whose 
ministry  the  Fourteenth  street  site  has  been  sold  and 
the  present  fine  church  erected. 

Utica.— T/m!  New  Uinhland  Church.— The  city  of 
Utica  rejoices  in  the  addition  of  a  new  member  to  the 
sisterhood  of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  Several 
years  ago  a  sunday-school  was  organized  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  known  as  the  Highlands. 
This  school  held  its  sessions  at  first  in  a  private  house. 
Then  a  chapel  was  build  where  the  school  could  be 
housed  and  where  public  worship  could  be  held.  The 
chapel  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  which  has  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the 
enterorise.  About  two  years  ago  the  Kev.  Charles 
W.  E.  Chapin,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  His  labors  have  been  unremit¬ 
ting,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized  into  the  Highland  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  on  the  evening  of  December  18,  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Utica.  The  services  on  the  occasion  were  of  great 
interest.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Jessup,  of  Oneida,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  prayer  of  organization  was  offered  by  the 
venerable  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  now  making  his 
home  in  Whitesboro.  The  elders  were  ordained  by 
the  Rev.  George  K.  Frazer,  of  Onedia  Castle.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  brought  the  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  of  that  church  to  its  daughter.  A 
very  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presen¬ 
tation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  College,  of  a  silver  communion  seiwice— ^two  of 
its  pieces,  a  tankard  and  plate,  being  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old— from  the  “Stone  Church”  Clin¬ 
ton  in  recognition  of  esteem  for  Mrs.  Chapin,  who 
was  brought  up  in  that  church.  The  Rev.  Dana  W. 
Bigelow,  of  the  Sayre  Memorial  church,  expressed  the 
cordial  greetings  of  a  sister  church,  and  letters  of 
congratulation  were  received  from  President  Stryker, 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  others.  Several  members 
will  be  received  into  the  church  at  the  communion 
service  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  when  the 
enrollment  will  reach  about  forty.  The  region 
where  the  church  is  located  is  a  pleasant  and  grow- 
■  ing  one.  The  new  church  will  still  be  fostered  by 
the  aid  of  the  parent,  which  has  contributed  not  only 
money  but  members  to  the  organization.  Pastor 
Chapin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  seeing  thus  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  these  faithful  years  crowned 
with  this  realization  as  the  Highland  Chapel  becomes 
the  Highland  Presbyterian  church  O.  A.  K. 

Prattsbubgh.— The  Rev.  George  W.  Warren  has 
declined  the  hearty  and  unanimous  call  of  the 
Church  of  Medina  at  a  large  illcrea^^e  of  salary,  and 
elects  to  remain  with  the  church  of  his  first  love. 
Mr.  Warren  cane  from  AuburnSeminary  toPratts- 
burgh  four  years  ago,  ami  this  famous  old  church 
has  been  greatly  blessed  under  his  ministry.  The 
people  of  Prattsburgh  are  rejoiced  at  Mr.  Warren’s 
decision,  which  will  give  him  a  still  warmer  place 
in  their  hearts. 

Bath. — As  a  pleasant  incident  of  the  decade  com¬ 
memoration  at  the  First  Church,  at  a  reception 
given  later,  a  tweiity-dollar  gold  piece  for  each  one 
of  the  ten  years  of  Pastor  Preston’s  labors  was 
placed  in  his  bauds  as  a  token  of  the  appreciation 
of  that  people. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rahway.— The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  A.  Liggett,  pastor  of 
the  ."ecoiid  Presbyterian  Church,  furnished  occa¬ 
sion  on  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  2d,  lor  an  expression 
of  the  great  regard  felt  for  him  by  his  people.  The 
completion  of  tbe  Doctor’s  thirty  years  of  active 
service  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  until  the  weekly  church  notices  ap¬ 
pear^;  hence  no  concerted  action  on  tbe  part  of 
the  other  churches  was  possible.  Yet  three  of  tbe  ^ 


churches  abandoned  their  evening  services,  and  the 
three  coniii>.gatiuns  gathered  with  those  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presnytorian  to  honor  their  pastor,  and  testify 


ODStratioD,  and  gave  expression  to  his  appreciation 
of  the  fraternal  feeling  show  n  in  an  address  full  of 
love  and  charity.  Warm  tributes  and  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  were  extended  by  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Paysonof  the  First  Presbyterian;  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Lowry  of  the  First  Baptist,  and  the  Rev.  T.  C 
Mayham  of  the  Second  Methodist,  churches.  At 
the  close  of  the  services  the  congregation  pressed 
forward  to  the  pulpit,  and  many  expressions  of  good 
will  were  showered  upon  the  honored  pastor,  ^nce 
Dr.  Liggett  came  to  the  Second  Church  it  has 
grown  from  130  to  over  500  members.  A  new  church 
edifice  has  been  erected  and  two  fiourishing  mis- 1 
siuns  established  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Dr.  Liggett  is  held  in  esteem 
by  the  whole  community. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Easton. — 'The  Krst  Presbyterian  church  at  the 
December  Communion  received  twenty  eight  new 
members,  sixteen  by  confession  of  Christ,  and  twelve 
by  certificate.  I’he  new  plan  of  the  Se^ion  to  re¬ 
ceive  new  members  at  each  monthlv  meeting  has 
kept  the  subject  of  church  membership  before  the 
people.  The  Brainerd  Union  Presbyterian  church  is 
also  being  prospered  under  the  veiy  able  and  accept¬ 
able  ministry  or  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Ecbard,  D.D.  Fifteen  • 
new  members  were  received  at  the  last  Communion. 
The  Union  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  and 
the  Brainerd  Church  has  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  very  strong  church — the  Brainerd-Union. 
The  prospects  of  growth  in  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  this  city  never  were  better ;  nor  was  fellowship 
between  the  churches  ever  stronger.  The  i’irst 
cburch  has  three  well  equipped  chapels  under  its 
care,  and  the  Brainerd  Union  has  one.  A  Union 
Presbyterian  chapel  on  College  Hill  is  growing  in 
usefulness,  having  a  flourishing  Sunday-school  and 
an  evening  service  for  worship,  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wells,  a  student  of  Lafayette  College. 

OHIO. 

Utica. — The  congregation  at  Homer,  Ohio,  dedi¬ 
cated  their  new  church  on  Dec.  16.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Granstaff,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark. 
Large  audiences  greeted  him  at  both  tbe  morning 
and  evening  service-i.  The  people  have  now  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  auditorium  and  lecture  romn,  separated 
by  lifting  doors.  When  thrown  together  these  af¬ 
ford  a  clear  view  of  the  platform.  The  house  was 
dedicated  free  of  debt.  Homer  is  supplied  with 
preaching  every  other  Sabbath  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Utica  church,  it  being  only  four  miles  distant. 
Both  cburche.s  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  More 
than  one  hundred  members  have  been  added  during 
the  present  pastorate. 

Il.lJNOIS. 

Metropolis.- The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Cross  died  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on  Dec.  22d.  Since  March 
1st,  1894,  Mr.  Cross  has  been  the  stated  suoplyof 
the  church  at  Metropolis.  On  account  of  failure  of 
health,  he  ceased  work  the  la.st  of  August.  He  was 
an  instructive  and  faithful  preacher.  B.  C.  S. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grosse  Point. — The  Rev.  N.  W.  Carey,  formerly 
of  Orchard  Lake,  has  become  pastor  of  the  Union 
Church  of  this  place. 

IOWA. 

Ackley.— On  Sabbath,  Dec.  10,  this  church  dedi¬ 
cate  their  new  bouse  of  worship,  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $16,000.  It  is  the  neatest  and  most  commo¬ 
dious  house  of  worship  in  any  town  of  its  size  in 
Iowa.  It  is  also  a  most  fitting  culmination  of  tbe 
good  work  of  the  Kev.  George  Earhart,  D.D.  He 
came  23  years  ago,  fresh  from  McCormick  Seminary, 
and  took  up  this  work.  The  church  then  had  but 
nine  members,  now  the  roll  is  aliout  16U,  on  tbe 
ground,  while  all  these  years  the  cburch  has  been 
sending  out  good  men  and  women  all  over  the  South 
and  West.  'The  church  has  been  alv>  ays  among  the 
best  cont'ibutors  to  all  the  benevolences  of  our 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  new  building  is  of 
pressed  bi  ick  with  stone  trimmings,  and  of  most 
bcavtiful  design.  The  main  auditorium  seats  easily 
325,  and  is  connected  by  sliding  doors  with  the  S.  S. 
and  lecture  rooms,  and  parlor,  which  adds  to  the 
seating  capacity  200.  About  600  can  be  seated  bv 
using  chairs  in  the  aisles.  On  the  same  floor  with 
the  auditorium  is  a  very  comfortable  study,  also  a 
cloak  and  dressing  room,  where  country  people  can 
warm  themselves  and  care  for  children  without  in¬ 
convenience.  In  the  basement  is  a  fine  room  for  the 
primary  department  of  the  Sunday-school,  also  * 
nice  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  whole  is  lighted 
by  electricity  and  heated  by  afurnace.  Theseating 
is  with  oak  circular  pews,  anil  the  inside  fresco  and 
decoration.simply  perfect.  The  Rev. Prof.  W.G. Craig 
of  McCormick  seminary  preached  the  dedication 
sermon,  and  slso  preached  in  tbe  evening.  At  the 
close  of  the  mormng  i-ermon  it  was  stated  that  no 
subscription  had  been  circulated  to  raise  money  to 
build  the  house,  but  cards  bad  been  issned  and 
each  signed  and  sent  in  whatever  he  desired  to  give, 
not  knowing  what  any  one  else  had  given.  Thus 
the  sum  of  $12,400  had  been  riised,  and  that  $3,600 
more  was  ne^ed  to  pay  all  obligations.  In  a  very 
short  time  that  amount  was  provided  by  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  iieople,  in  fact,  $3,700  was  raised, 
and  thereupon  the  house  was  dedicated  in  a  very 
solemn  service  to  the  Triune  God.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  Supt.  of  Home  Missions  for 
lowHf  who  was  a  clttssinate  of  Dr.  £arhart  both  in 
college  and  seminary,  preached  to  a  full  and  attentive 
audience.  Here  is  anlllustration  of  what,  by  God’s 


blessing,  may  be  accomplished  bv  earnest,  persist¬ 
ent  ana  steady  work,  on  a  small  and  uninviting 
field.  It  may  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

T.  S.  B. 

Dallas  Ckntsr.— On  Sabbath,  Dec.  9,  this  ener- 

n’e  people  dedicated  their  hou>« of  worship.  They 
enlarged  and  repaired  it  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,500,  admng  a  Sunday-school  and  lecture  room 
and  rearranging  the  whole  building.  It  was  a  time 
of  deep  interest  In  which  all  tbe  town  seemed  to 
share.  Tbe  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Beebe,  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  wise  leadership  In  this  much 
needed  improvement.  And  may  this  and  that  man 
be  born  there  from  above. 

West  Union. — This  church  baiHust  (Xosed  an  en- 
g^ement  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Palm  of  St.  Croix 
Falls,  Wis.,  as  supply  for  one  year.  Iowa  is  glad  to 
welcome  Mr.  Palm  to  her  bounds.  T.  S.  B. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dulcth.— 'The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Findley  in  the  fiecond  Presbyterian 
Church  has  just  been  celebrated.  The  Presbyterian 
Alliance  improved  the  opportunity  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  cause  of  sound  morals  and  religion, 
and  to  that  end  appointed  a  “rally”  at  his  churcu 
to  celebrate  the  occasion,  giving  notice  and  invita¬ 
tion  to  “all  friends  of  the  pastor  and  congregation 
and  of  the  cause  of  religion  in  general”  to  be  present. 
The  house  was  full  to  overflowing.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Clellan,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  presided. 
After  the  opening  services,  H.  H.  Wheeler,  Esq., 
was  introduced  and  his  subiect,  “The  Roneer 
Preachers  at  the  Head  of  the  l^ke,’’  annnounced,  he 
said  in  part  that  he  had  lived  at  the  head  of  the  l^e 
forty-two  years,  at  first  in  Superior  (old  town)  when 
he  and  his  wife  were  charter  members  of  the  Frist 
Presbyterian  Cburch  which  was  organized  Nov.  4th, 
1855,  with  five  members.  In  August  prec^ng 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wilson  visited  the  Lake  Superior  region 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  needs.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  home  missionary  be  stationed  there. 
The  first  communion  was  celebrated  March  2d,  1856, 
and  the  services  of  Kev.  W.  A.  McCorkle  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  secured.  He  reached  them  with  his  family 
July  8th  of  that  year,  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
to  that  people  the  following  Sabbath  in  the  log 
school  house.  This  church  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  N.  S.  Branch.  During  these  embryo 
days  Rev.  J.  M.  Barnett,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
O.  S.  Branch,  visited  Su^rior  and  finding  no  set¬ 
tled  minister  on  the  ground  concluded  to  remain 
and  affected  an  organization.  After  the  union  of 
the  larger  bodies  these  two  united.  Soon  Mr. 
Wheeler  moved  across  the  bay  to  Oneota,  which  lay 
above  the  “Point  of  Rocks,”  where  the  hills  receding 
from  the  water  left  a  broad  plateau,  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  place  of  the  coming  town,  but  enter¬ 
prise  thought  it  too  far  from  the  lake,  and  stuck 
its  stake  at  the  junction  of  Minnesota  Point  with 
the  main  land.  Mr.  W.  continued  his  connection 
with  the  church  at  Superior  until  the  organization 
of  the  Second  Church  of  Duluth,  when  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  connection  to  it.  The  Rev.  A.  H .  Carver  fol¬ 
lowed,  giving  a  carefully  prepared  ten-minute  review 
of  “The  Present  Religious  Condition  of  Duluth,”  and 
according  to  which  there  are  fourteen  denominations 
i-epresented  in  the  city,  including  the  Roman  (Catho¬ 
lic,  which  has  seven  church  organizations,  the 
Adventists,  Disciples,  Jewish,  Unitarian  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientists,  which  each  has  one,  and  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  which  has  two  places  of  worship.  Be¬ 
sides  these  the  Protestant  churches  are;  Lutheran, 
11;  Methodist  Episcopal,  10;  Presbyterian,  9;  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Episcopal  each,  4;  Congregational  and  Ger¬ 
man  Evangelical  each,  3;  then  there  is  the  Bethel, 
located  on  Minnesota  Point,  which  has  a  corporation, 
but  no  church  organization.  It  is  doing  a  good 
work  under  the  management  of  Rev.  G.  C.  Salter, 
D.D.,  CongregationaTist,  and  Bethany  chapel  on 
Rice’s  Point,  which  is  under  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  luce 
the  Bethel  is  doing  a  good  work  among  an  excep¬ 
tional  population.  'The  First  Presbyterian  Cbur^ 
has  two  missions.  Other  speakers  addressed  the 
meeting  upon  subjects  previously  assigned,  and 
the  exercises  were  interspersed  with  appropriate 
music  and  closed  with  the  benediction,  followed  by 
warm  congratulations  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife. 
It  is  felt  that  the  Alliance,  in  thus  inaugurating  a 
visitation  to  the  churches  hits  struck  a  lead  (this  is  a 
mining  country)  that  it  will  pay  to  work.  McC. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

A  Monumental  Church.- Very  recently  a  fire 
occurred  iu  the  Monumental  Episcopal  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  was  happily  soon  extin¬ 
guished,  but  fur  a  time  it  threatened  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  interesting  historical  building.  It 
was  in  1811  that  a  great  calamity  befell  that  city  by 
tbe  burning  of  the  Richmond  theatre.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  and  tbe  bitterest  sorrow  spread  through¬ 
out  the  State.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  and  a 
large  company  of  notable  men  and  women  lost  their 
lives,  where  now  for  all  tbe  years  since  the  words 
of  Grace  have  been  preached,  and  many  brought 
from  death  to  life.  Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  the  Grace 
Street  Presbyterian,  says:  ‘Tt  is  an  oft-repeated 
fact  that  Parson  Blair  and  Parson  Buchanan,  the 
one  a  Presbyterian  and  the  other  an  Episcopalian, 
preached  on  alternate  Sunday  s  to  the  same  congre 
gatiou  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  It  was  at  fit  st  uncertain  whether  Par¬ 
son  BUir  and  Parson  Buchanan  should  amount 
their  services  to  the  Monumental  Church,  or 
whether  tbe  Monumental  Church  should  be  devoted 
to  one  denomination.  One  \ote  decided  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  building  which  bad  been  erected  by  the 
citizens  without  distinction  of  creed  became  the 
property  of  the  Episcopalians.” 
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You  get  sick 
without  medicine 

and  yon  can  also  be 


^  isn’t 

on  the  bolt  of 
Bias  Velveteen 

“  Skirt  Binding, 

DON’T  TAKE  IT, 

no  matter  wheU  the  clerk  says. 


Indians  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Rev.  C.  H. 
Cook,  the  ratriarch  of  the  Pimas,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  an  Adobe  church  about  80x60  feet  and  a  par¬ 
sonage  with  four  rooma  and  one  16x24  of  one  rooms 
for  an  interpreter— decided  to  dedicate  his  church 
at  this  time.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Menaul  Synodical 
Missionary  and  the  Rev.  I.  T.  Whittemore,  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  were  present.  The  former  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  and  toe  latter  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer, 
and  preached  in  the  evening,  while  Brotner  Cook 
interpreted.  There  were  present  at  the  day  service 
about  250  Indians  and  150  in  the  evening.  It  was  a 
new  but  joyful  sound  to  hear  the  church-bell  ring 
out  on  the  desert  where  the  war-whoop  once  re¬ 
sounded  and  we  were  within  gunshot  of  a  battle¬ 
ground.  There  were  present  two  chiefs  (one  of  whom 
IS  now  a  member  of  the  church,  whose  present  mem¬ 
bership  is  150)  two  Ruling  Elders  ana  one  Indian 
helper.  The  belhone  of  Meneely  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was 
a  present  from  Elder  Crawford  of  Detroit,  and  the 
organ  was  secured  through  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  amount  we  received  from  our 
Church  Ejection  Board,  Women’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  other  friends  for  these  buildings  was  but 
$1,300!  Most  of  the  carpenter  work  was  done  by 
Indian  boys  from  the  Indian  Training  School  at 
Tucson,  of  which  the  Rev.  Howard  Billman  is 
Superintendent,  and  the  making  and  building  of 
adobes  by  the  Indians  here.  If  these  buildings  nad 
been  erected  by  contract  the  cost  would  have  been 
at  least  ^,000.  thus  a  saving  is  made  of  $1,700,  more 
than  one-naif.  This  church  is  35  miles  west  of 
Sacaton  and  60  miles  west  of  Blackwater.  where 
Brother  Cook  built  a  chapel  three  years  ago;  it  is  near 
the  western  extremity  of  this  Reservation,  while  the 
Blackwater  church  is  near  the  eastern  extremity. 
It  was  a  motley  sight  to  view  the  Indians  coming 
from  the  east  and  west  and  south,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback  and  some  in  wagons  and  a  pleastint 
remembrance  that  while  all  were  destitute  of  cloth¬ 
ing  twenty-four  years  ago  (except  a  loin  cloth)  now 
they  are  all  clothed,  many  in  gorgeous  colors,  and 
formed  as  interesting  a  congregation  and  well  ap¬ 
pearing  as  that  of  the  whites.  All  this  change  has 
been  wrought  by  the  grace  of  God  on  the  faithful 
labors  of  this  devoted  and  consecrated  missionary. 
This  part  of  his  fleld  he  expects  to  have  occupied  by  a 
student  on  whom  he  has  his  eye,  if  providence  favors, 
in  a  few  months.  He  needs  about  $50  with  which 
to  purchase  ceiling  for  the  parsonage  and  then  all 
wil  oe  ready  for  the  man  whom  God  may  send  here,  to 
do  the  same  work  and  enjoy  the  same  reward  of 
Brother  Cook.  It  was  a  day  that  gladdened  the 
heart  of  our  native  toiler,  whose  “  eye  is  not  dim,  nor 
his  natural  force  abated.”  The  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  may  see  a  far  more  rapid  increase  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  these  Indians  from  seed  long  sown,  than 
all  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  labors.  This  part  of 
his  field  has  been  less  cultivated  on  account  of  dis¬ 
tance,  than  the  central  and  eastern  part,  but  the 
children  are  at  school  in  Phoenix,  Sacaton,  Tucson 
and  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Could  those  who  con¬ 
tributed,  have  made  a  better  investment?  I.  T.  W. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Albany.— Residents  of  the  western  section  of  the 
city  have  organized  the  Washington  Park  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  will  erect  a  building  comer  of 
Western  Avenue  and  Quail  street.  The  Rev.  Ly¬ 
man  E.  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  will  be  pastor,  and  services  at 
present  will  be  held  in  Sprague  Chapel. 


COSTUMES 


M.,  C.  A  CO.  will  offer  this  week  the 
balance  of  their  fall  importation  of 


Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter, 

A  Development — not  an  Experiment. 


At  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Many  Notable  Improvements 

skillfully  incorporated  into  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Reminston  is  famous. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


Silk  Ribbons  by  the  Pound 


Yesterday  wf  received  from  Swiss  manufacturers  a 
large  load  of  ribbon  clippings  from  ends  of  looms, 

Erery  Coneeirable  Style  of  Plaia  aad  Faacr  Bibboa, 
from  narrow  to  widest,  ranging  from  one-eighth  to  five- 
eighths  of  a  yard  long. 

We  have  done  them  up  in  packages  weighing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  at 

50  ct8,  a  Bundle. 

Add  4  cents  for  postage. 

Bought  off  the  piece  tbey  would  be  worth  about  $4.00, 
and  are  just  the  thing  for  many  kinds  of  fancy  work. 

Should  tbey  not  come  np  to  your  expectation,  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Gilchrist  &  Ck>., 

5  and  7  Winter  Street,  •  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 


P^;ehiden 

iBRiTaNNIA^‘5 
'  Silver  Plate 


For  Irritation  or  thb  Throat  caused  by  Cold  or  use 
of  the  voice  “Brotm’s  Bronehial  Troches”  are  exceedingly 
beneficial. 


MQIJAF  isthebest. 

riT  FOR  A  KINO. 

cordovan; 

nONCHACNAMCUCOCALF. 

^4.*3.UFlNECAIJ&KAN0AR0a 

*3.^pouce,3soles. 

<2.41.?  BOYS'SCHOOLSHOEi 

^  BHOClCTONsMASS, 

Oym*  One  Million  People  wear  the 

W.  La  Dottiflas  $3  &  $4  Shoes 

All  our  shoes  are  equally  satisfactory 

They  give  the  best  value  for  the  money. 
They  equal  custom  Shoes  in  style  and  fit. 
Their  wearing  qualities  are  nnsiarpassed. 
X|ie  prices  are  nnlform,— stamped  on  sole. 
Prom  $1  to  $3  saved  over  ether  mokes. 

If  your  dealm  cannot  supply  you  m  can. 


Brass  Fire  Goods 


Known  everywhere  as  highest  quality. 
Especially  suitable  for  gifts. 

dealers 
everywhere. 


FENDERS,  FIRE  SCREENS.  ANDIRONS.  FIRE  SETS 
COAL  AND  WOOD  STANDS, 

HEARTH  BROOMS,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Trade  Mark  on 
Salad  Dishes, 
Water  Pitchers, 
Tea  Sets,  &c. 


Trade 
Mark 
on  Forks, 
Spoons, 
Knives. 


130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 


There  are  other  “  Rogers.”  1847”  marks 
the  old  original  quality,  famous  the  world  over. 

If  you  cannot  procure  these  goods  of  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  we  will  give  necessary 
information. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn., 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  oostal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  be  wonla  like  the  paper  sent. 


XUM 


Ridoe's  b'ooD  maintains  natrition  at  the  binhest  point 
with  the  lexKt  iioBsible  tiemano  on  the  diKeetive  orKanii. 
WooLRiCH  &  Co..  Sole  Mfs.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


When  Baron  Liebig 

the  great  chemist  first  discovered  and  made 
Extract  of  Beef  the  cost  of  a  single  pound  of  it 
was  about  $14.00.  Now,  millions  of  jars  of  his 
world-famed 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

are  sold  at  less  than  one  sixth 

of  Its  first  cost.  Get  the  gen-  f  ^  ^ 

ulne  with  this  signature  in 


SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


2BCa  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  '>n  the  market.  Continued  Increased  demand. 
^  druggists  sell  it. 


Cures  Corns,  Warts, 
Bunions,  etc.  So  easy 
to  apply — it  sticks  fast. 
Ask  for  Dent’s;  take 

no  other.  Sold  everywhere, 
or  by  mall  10  cents.  C.  S.  Dbmt 
St  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Try  D*nfs  Toothache  Gum. 
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Agricultural  Department, 

POMOLOOICAI.  BBFOBT. 

The  long-expected  nut  bulletin  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  prepared  by  the  division 
of  pomology,  is  nearly  ready^  for  the  public 
printer,  though  no  copies  of  It  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  for  at  least  a  year.  It  is  a  remarkably 
interesting  publication,  throwing  light  upon 
the  possibilities  of  a  branch  of  agriculture 
hitherto  neglected.  Of  the  plants  which  are 
destined  to  be  brought  under  systematic  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  country  during  the  twentieth 
century  nuts  are  among  the  most  promising. 
They  have  a  higher  nutritive  worth  than  is 
possessed  by  the  apple,  peach  and  pear.  They 
are  of  the  nature  of  staple  articles  of  diet, 
and  approach  the  grains  in  food  value.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  not  perishable.  This  country 
is  largely  supplied  with  nuts  from  abroad, 
although  nearly  all  of  them  might  as  well  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  The  market 
supply  of  wild  nuts  is  harvested  largely  by 
boys  and  girls,  who  gather  them  for  pleasure, 
though  in  some  sections,  the  crop  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  direct  from  nature’s  hand  to  the  poor. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  nuts  is  that  species  of 
hickory  known  as  the  pecan.  It  is  native  to 
the  United  States,  growing  wild  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  and  in  Texas.  The  largest  and 
finest  nuts  come  from  Louisana,  some  speci¬ 
mens  attaining  a  length  of  two  inches  and  a 
diameter  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  from  that  state  reach  the 
North,  however.  In  Bee  county,  Texas,  pe¬ 
cans  arc  grown  with  very  thin  shells,  that 
may  be  crushed  with  the  fingers.  The  freshly 
gathered  nuts  are  placed  in  revolving  churns, 
by  which  they  are  cleaned  and  brightened. 
A  factory  in  New  York  city  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  fifty  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
business  of  polishing  aad  “burnishing”  pecans 
for  market.  Eventually  cleaning  establish 
ments  will  be  set  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
orchards. 


BARLOW’S  INDICO  BLUE. 

THE  FklULT  wash  BLUE.  AtWATB  REUABLE, 
FOK  AiLB  n  OBOCKM.  _ 

9.  8.  WlLTBBUaEU,  SSS  H.  R:*  St .  PUla..  1  .i. 


niNCE  near 


TWo  large  {des  are  made  from  eadi  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  Or  all  Grocers. 
Be  aore  yon  get  the  None  Such-'a.vo?4  imitatiaae. 


MBRRELL-SOULB  CO.,  Syrecuae,  N.  Y. 


IIDDCCIO  farm  annual  for  1895 

■  ■  ^  *'  Tlie  I^eadlng  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

A  bAndaome  book  of  174  pages,  wltb  many  new  fenturea  for  i8m 
— bondreds  of  illastrationa,  pictures  painted  from  natnre— It  teU 
sU  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.  Including  rare  noveltiea  that  cannot  be  bad  elaewtaere.  Anj 
aeed  plantar  la  welcome  to  a  copy  IWEe.  Send  your  addreu  today  on  a  poeUU  card. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HEAIjTH  pakaguaphs. 

Sterilized  Milk.— Dr.  Heath,  of  New  York, 
who  draws  heavily  on  hospital  experience  ob¬ 
jects  to  sterilized  milk  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  less  digestible.  This  being  true,  the  claim 
that  it  is  unhealthy  for  infants  follows.  The 
germs  destroyed  by  the  heat  and  for  which  it 
is  applied  are  said  to  be  necessary  aids  to  the 
full  digestion  of  the  food  so  far  as  the  stomach 
is  empowered  to  digest  foods.  From  what  is 
known  of  digestion  the  grounds  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  well  taken.  If  the  view  is 
sustained,  it  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  half  truths  and  of  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  old  advice  to  go  slow.  Evidence 
abounds  that  the  votaries  of  science  should  be 
an  exceedingly  conservative  class. 

To  Prevent  Nausea.  —  Persons  who  get 
“qualms”  when  riding  in  the  cars  or  on  boats 
can  almost  certainly  quiet  them  by  slowly 
chewing  a  clove  or  two.  Indigestion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  formation  of  gas,  nausea  and  dizzi¬ 
ness  will  often  yield  to  the  same  simple  meas¬ 
ure.  There  are  other  and  better  means  of 
accomplishing  these  results,  but  the  value  of 
the  clove  is  that  it  occupies  so  little  room,  is 
so  easily  carried  about  and  can  be  so  readly 
procured  when  wanted. 

Warm  Baths.-  Warm  baths  will  often  pre¬ 
vent  the  most  virulent  diseases.  A  person 
who  may  be  in  fear  of  having  received  in¬ 
fection  of  any  kind  should  take  a  warm  bath, 
suffer  perspiration  to  ensue  and  then  rub  dry. 
He  is  advised  to  dress  warmly  to  guard  against 
taking  cold.  If  the  system  has  imbibed  any 
infectious  matter,  it  will  be  removed  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  warm  bath  if  the  latter  is  taken 
before  the  infection  has  had  time  to  spread 
over  the  system,  and  even  if  some  time  has 
elapsed,  the  drenching  perspiration  that  may 
be  induced  by  hot  water  will  be  very  likely  to 
remove  it.  In  case  of  congestion,  bilious 
colic,  inflammation,  etc.,  there  is  no  remedy 
more  certain  to  give  relief  than  a  hot  bath. 
In  case  of  obstinate  constipation  also  wonder¬ 
ful  cures  have  been  wrought. 


The  Food  Expoaltlon 

is  an  educator  for  housekeepers.  Yon  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  It  to  appreciate  the  valne  of  Borden's  Peerless 
Evaporated  Cream.  Your  Grocer  can  supply  yon;  al¬ 
ways  ready :  uniform  results  assured.  Insist  on  having 
Borden's. 


DO  you  WISH  to  soil,  or  WANTa  BARGAIN? 
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Doubtful  Seeds  alone.  The  best 
are  easy  to  get,  and  cost  no 
more.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


FERRY’S 

SEEDS 


Always  the  be«t.  Known 
everywhere.  Ferry'e  Seed 
Annual  tor  18B9  tells  you 
what,  how,  and  when  to  plant. 
Sent  Free.  Get  it.  Address  i/ 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  jrjW 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Peter  Moller’s 
Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

is  clear,  sweet,  sound  and  free  from  disagreeable 
taste  and  smell— a  product  obtained  after  years 
of  scientific  research.  It  is 

Absolutely  Pure 

as  it  existed  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  living  fish; 
hence  perfectly  digestible,  causing  no  after- taste 
or  nausea.  In  flat,  oval  bottles  only,  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  and  dated.  All  Druggists. 

W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Sole  AgenU,  N.  Y. 
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ALSO  IH  8YEU? 


Speciallv  recommended  bi  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Hcrofola,  (Tumors,  King's 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Oonsnmption,  Consti- 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Ponrneas  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimnlaiing  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 


E.  FncoKRA  &  Co.,  N.  Y..  and  all  Droggists. 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  SARATOGA. 

Daybreak  from  the  roof  garden  of  Dr. 
Strong’s  Sanitarium !  The  trees  which  in 
summer  girdle  this  shrine  of  peace  with  walls 
of  living  green,  stretch  out  shadowy  arms 
against  a  shadowy  sky.  In  the  west  is  a  ten¬ 
der  grey,  the  sky  line  broken  in  the  distance 
by  the  mountains,  still  shrouded  in  the 
shadows  of  night, — those  quiet  sentinels  stand¬ 
ing  guard  by  day  and  by  night,  towards  which 
the  weary  can  always  lift  their  eyes  and  feel 
renewed  strength  at  the  thought  of  the  strong¬ 
holds  encircling  them.  “I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
strength.”  In  the  east  a  thread  of  pale  amber 
that  flashes  into  gold  as  one  watches  it,  her¬ 
alds  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  Christ’s  birth, 
the  day  that  is  only  equalled  in  meaning  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Christendom  by  the  solemn 
glory  of  the  day  when  he  wrought  out  the 
atonement  of  the  world  by  His  agony  upon 
the  cross.  Swiftly  the  day  comes  now  that  the 
gates  of  dawn  have  been  parted.  The  host  of 
grey  clouds  that  flock  above  the  horizon  flush 
into  crimson  as  they  catch  the  ruddy  light  and 
fling  it  back  again,  and  a  burst  of  sunlight 
floods  the  roof  garden  with  radiance,  while 
even  the  grey,  leafless  branches  of  the  trees 
seem  to  catch  and  reflect  some  of  the  light. 

The  roof  of  the  sun  parlor  glitters  as  if 
encrusted  with  diamonds  as  the  light 
glances  against  the  frost  -  covered  panes. 
Swinging  up  into  the  ruddy  sky  comes  the 
glorious  sun,  and  in  its  radiance  is  born  the 
remembrance  of  the  promise,  “Unto  you  that 
fear  My  name,  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arise  with  healing  in  His  wings.”  Healing! 
Could  there  be  a  word  more  signifleant  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  compassion  and  power?  Many  a 
heart  beneath  this  roof  bolds  as  its  chiefest 
Christmas  gift  returning  health,  and  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  gratitude  to  those  whose  skill  and 
care  have  ministered  so  effectually  to  weary 
bodies  and  shattered  nerves.  Yet  how  in- 
flnitely  more  precious  is  soul  healing  than 
even  this  restoration  which  fits  one  to  return 
again  to  the  ranks  of  life’s  workers. 

From  the  street  below  arise  the  sound  of 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  are  hastening  to 
greet  the  Christ  Child  with  loving  prayer  and 
praise ;  but  even  if  one  cannot  enter  His 
courts,  one  can  worship  most  truly  in  this 
sky-domed  tabernacle. 

What  could  be  more  exhilarating  than  this 
crisp,  ozone-laden  atmosphere,  which  makes 
the  pulses  thrill  with  new  vigor!  Yet  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  Sanitarium  is  fully 
as  much  a  tonic.  We  live  in  a  sunbath  of 
sympathy,  and  “the  shine  of  it”  abides  when 
this  other  more  fickle  luminary  betakes  him¬ 
self  to  cloudland.  Surely  brave  hearts  there 
are  which  beat  beneath  this  roof,  each  mak¬ 
ing  light  of  his  own  ailments  and  thinking 
only  of  the  word  of  sympathy  or  encourage¬ 
ment  that  can  lighten  another’s  burden.  If, 
when  we  leave  the  Sanitarium,  we  carry  away 
with  us  the  sweet  spirit  of  sympathy  which 
has  so  brightened  our  lives  here,  we  may 
count  as  chief  among  the  blessings  we  have 
received  the  art  of  feeling  and  expressing  the 
sympathy  which  can  make  sunshine  every¬ 
where  and  in  every  heart. 

Dr.  Theodore  L  Cuyler  has  well  been  called 
“the  Apostle  of  Saratoga,”  but  he  may  with 
equal  pertinence  be  called  the  Apostle  of  the 
Sanitarium,  for  bis  strong  personality  is  so 
interwoven  with  this  institution  that  he  has 
done  more  than  all  others  to  give  it  its  well 
deserved  fame.  Christmas  was  the  more  joy¬ 
ous  because  Dr.  Cuyler,  with  bis  wife,  were 
honored  guests  here  at  this  time,  and  the 
Christmas  discourse  that  he  gave  to  a  large 
audience  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was 
not  more  powerful  in  ils  influence  for  good 


than  his  daily  life,  full  of  the  kindliness  and 
love  for  his  fellow-men,  which  one  finds  only 
in  those  who  lean  upon  the  loving  heart  of 
Christ. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  whosb  pen 
has  endeared  her  to  thousands,  and  whose  in¬ 
defatigable  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Tenement 
House  work  have  shed  many  a  sunbeam  in 
the  darkened  heart  of  the  slums,  was  a  wel¬ 
come  guest,  and  her  gracious  personality  will 
wing  her  words  more  swiftly  to  ths  hearts  of 
those  who  met  her  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  hospitable  walls  of  the  Sanitarium  were 
taxed  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  while 
many  a  loving,  wistful  thought  went  home¬ 
ward  on  this  day  of  days,  yet  Christmas  joy 
abounded.  The  day  which  broke  in  sunshine 
closed  in  song,  in  which  all  who  were  the 
Sanitarium  guests  joined,  not  only  in  voicf, 
but  in  heart. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Among  the  calendars  for  the  New  Year 
comes  one  with  this  label;  “Calendario  para 
el  afio  de  1895,  obsequio  de  £1  Faro,  organo  de 
la  Inglesia  Presbiteriana  en  la  Republica  de 
Mexico.”  It  is  neatly  printed,  has  Bible  verses 
for  each  month,  and  gives  the  names  of  the 
stations  and  missionaries,  with  other  useful 
information. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  some  of 
the  letters  written  to  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  by  their  missionaries  in  foreign  lands. 
It  must  be  granted  that  those  societies  are 
favored  which  contribute  to  the  Board  in  the 
group  system  so  admirably  carried  out  by 
Mrs.  Fry.  They  are  banded  together  by  the 
common  interest  in  the  missionary  they  help 
to  support,  and  by  the  quarterly  receipt  of 
these  letters  get  as  much  benefit  as  if  each 
society  gave  the  entire  salary  of  the  mission¬ 
ary.  Following  are  extracts  from  one  of  these 
letters. 

From  Santiago,  Chili,  the  Rev.  Edson  A. 
Lowe  writes  with  great  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  his  fellow  Endeavorers,  and  tells  all 
about  his  school  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
boys,  bright,  gentlemanly  fellows,  ranging 
from  ten  to  eighteen  years.  The  first  hour  be 
teaches  a  class  of  small  boys  in  the  prepara 
tory  department.  Their  lesson  is  Bible  histo¬ 
ry  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  English.  To  an 
older  class  Mr.  Lowe  teaches  the  life  of  Christ, 
so  now  they  do  not  say  any  more  that  Jesus 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  nor  that  St.  Peter  wrote 
the  Psalms.  They  are  beginning  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  Bible  and  the  relation  of  one  part 
to  another.  He  says :  “  I  tell  them  I  pray  for 
them  every  day  that  they  may  find  their  Sa¬ 
viour  personally ;  they  look  at  me  solemnly 
and  wistfully  when  I  speak  this  way.  They 
always  drop  into  a  painful  silence  when  I 
speak  of  their  personal  religious  life.  I  imag¬ 
ine  it  strikes  them  as  something  mystical  and 
entirely  novel.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  evening  I 

take  about  fifteen  boys  to  the  Spanish  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  at  the 
church.  The  other  boys  have  guardians  and 
relatives  in  Santiago  with  whom  they  pass 
their  Sunday. 

“You  know  that  Chili’s  Fourth  of  July  comes 
Sept.  18th.  The  government  officials  and  the 
whole  city  go  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  himself  officiates  in  a  grand  religious 
ceremony.  Oh  I  it  is  something  to  see.  On 
the  19th  everyone  here  goes  to  the  immense 
government  park,  where  the  president  reviews 
the  army.  There  were  probably  fifty  thousand 
people  in  the  park  that  day.  Very  few  were 
watching  the  military  display. 

“They  were  assembled  in  hundreds  of  family 
groups  dancing  the  cueca  (kwaka).  The 


music  consisted  of  three  pieces — first,  a  guitar, 
second,  some  one  to  thump  the  guitar  with 
her  finger  nails,  and  third,  some  one  to  sing 
or  shout.  This  last  was  usually  a  woman 
who  screeched  in  a  high  falsetto— if  a  woman 
has  a  falsetto— at  any  rate  it  sounds  like  a 
caliope,  as  an  Ottawa  friend  would  say.  It  is 
danced  by  one  lady  and  one  gentleman,  who 
balance  and  bow  and  bop  and  wave  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  So  far  as  I  could  see  no  two  people 
danced  it  alike.  Every  few  minutes  the  music 
would  stop  and  then  someone  would  run  with 
a  tremendous  goblet  of  cbicha  (“ch”  is  sound¬ 
ed  as  in  rich),  a  cider  of  grapes,  which  is 
very  intoxicating  if  it  is  old.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  these  goblets  I  noticed  that 
when  one  girl  put  her  lips  to  one  edge  the 
other  edge  went  over  her  head  as  she  drank. 
But  it  looks  bountiful  and  generous,  and  so 
of  course  the  larger  the  goblet  the  better. 
They  take  a  few  steps  and  then  dance  again, 
and  drink  and  dance  alternately  until  fatigue 
or  drunkenness  compels  them  to  cease.  A 
friend  and  I  walked  for  two  hours  among 
these  groups.  We  noticed  everywhere  that 
the  people  looked  sad,  and  even  while  danc¬ 
ing  they  never  smiled.  Here  perhaps  was  a 
woman  completely  intoxicated  and  her  little 
child  of  two  years  looking  at  her  wonderingly. 

“Oh!  it  seemed  like  a  dream  of  hell.  When 
will  these  people  be  freed  from  sin  and  error? 
I  trust  your  interect  in  our  work  will  grow — 
mine  does — all  the  time.  I  pray  that  Ood  may 
bless  you  in  your  winter’s  work.  May  I  refer 
you  to  Romans  8:  31,  32?  This  passage  brings 
both  comfort  and  inspiration  for  everyone 
everywhere  who  accepts  the  new  life  ” 

A  letter  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Miller  of  Seoul, 
Korea,  tells  of  a  new  use  for  old  newspapers ; 
if  any  friends  wish  to  send  papers  for  this 
use  stated  they  can  address  Mr.  William 
Dulles,  Jr.,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
the  papers  will  be  sent  out  in  packing  boxes 
to  Korea;  all  expenses  to  New  York  should 
be  prepaid. 

Mr.  Miller  writes  as  follows:  “I  have  just 
been  busying  myself  hunting  through  our 
little  storeroom  shelves  for  all  the  old  news¬ 
papers  I  could  find,  and  what  for? 

“If  you  would  walk  across  the  street  with 
me  in  at  the  great  clumsy  gate,  up  the  back¬ 
breaking  stairs,  you  would  find  about  thirty 
boys  squatting  on  the  school  room  floor  in 
groups,  each  group  around  a  black  stone.  The 
stone  is  slightly  hollowed  out,  and  contains  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  water.  Before 
each  boy  is  a  large  sheet  of  paper  partly  cov¬ 
ered  with  Chinese  and  Korean  characters, 
each  character  about  three  by  three  inches. 
Each  boy  has  a  brush  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  with  this  he  is  practising 
writing. 

“Now  as  these  thirty  boys  write  one  hour  a 
day,  and  as  each  letter  takes  up — with  spac¬ 
ing — a  space  six  by  six  inches,  you  will  see 
that  they  use  a  large  amount  of  paper.  We 
have  been  buying  thin  brown  Chinese  paper 
at  a  silver  dollar  a  roll,  and  a  roll  lasts,  say, 
one  week.  Thus  our  paper  bill  is  a  large  one ; 
so  it  struck  me  it  would  pay  to  import  old 
newspapers  from  New  York  city  for  the  boys’ 
writing  lessons.  They  enjoy  writing  much 
more  when  they  can  get  a  good  heavy  news¬ 
paper  to  write  on.  After  these  are  written 
on  they  will  be  used  for  repairing  walls  and 
all  such  purposes,  for  which  we  have  to  buy 
costly  Korean  paper  or  Japanese  newspapers.” 

Twenty  years  ago  W.  H.  Sheppard  was  a 
poor  little  colored  boy  in  the  streets  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va.  Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  is 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  color  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  only 
American  negro  who  has  ever  been  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 


FranK  R.  StocKton 


William  Dean  Howells  I 


All  the  authors  here  portrayed  are  represented  by 
clever  and  popular  work  in  the  January  issue  of 


(TEN  CENTS  ON  ALL  NEWS-STANDS) 


Mr.  Stockton  in  a  new  complex  story ; 

Mrs.  Harrison  in  a  marriage  article  for  girls  ; 

Mr.  Field  in  a  narrative  of  “The  Woman  Who  Most  Influenced  Me”; 
Mr.  Howells  in  his  literary  autobiography ; 

Mr.  Bellamy  tells  what  “Christmas  in  the  Year  2000”  will  be  like,  and 
Mr.  Bangs  in  his  new  humorous  series,  “The  Paradise  Club.” 


THE  JOURNAL  COSTS  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  AN  ENTIRE  YEAR 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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Nothing  Su^|cee4s 
Like  Success.” 


The  success  of  Armour’s 
Condensed  Mince  Meat  is 
phenomenal.  It  is  prepared 
in  a  scrupulously  cleanly 
and  contains  only 
the  choicest  ingredients. 

Its  merits  are  recognized 
by  all  thorough  housekeep¬ 
ers.  One  package  makes 
two  large  “palate  tickling” 
Mince  Pies. 

Your  grocer  keeps  it  in 
stock. 


manner 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago. 
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and  nivi-  tb*-  Lot  >r-  etfir  fre  domot  l  ovemcn'  ou  .Le 
Paci0.  Coasi,  ubd  t.n  ih  retnm  a  m-t  it  tie  iie<l,  witi. 
rrdnced  laiea  Ht  tie  Itadii  fc  hotels,  r- 

FLORIDA  dnd  CUBA  m  Jaimary. 
MEXICO  by  Special  Tesiibid^  Tiains. 

SANDWICH  ISLANfe  i.  m.  .h. 

Railroad  and  Stcauisliip  Tirtktps  tu  All  Points. 

for  dMcnptire  b  u.k,  mentioLinK  pttti  ular 
tbnr  deslfed. 

XV.«b^su.ozxc3.  db  \Ji/lx±tc»oxxx'kyf 

91  Etut  14th  St.,  Uftooln  Bliijfi,  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 

299  W  Mhinyton  St.,  cpp.  School  St.,  Boston. 

20  Solr^  Tenth  St.,  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Ererffhofiy  Goen  It'it/i  PhUtips, 

And  h's  foniteeii  jeaisof  ez!«iience  in  nai.dlii  g  Ca  i 
foriiia  Kxcur-i  ns  is  guara  Ue  that  toe  l‘h>  lip;-Ko'  k 
Island  Exear  io-.  ate  i..e  best 
Tourist  Cars,  wit h  upbols  ere>!  setts,  running  <n  fast 
trains,  under  t>  e  i«r-' ua  gui  ante  of  a  hilli  s  man¬ 
ger,  insure  a  quit,  k  and  pie  sant  trip,  'leep  g  Curtate 
toCalifori  ia  pon  ts  from  itoston  Sb  uu, fr  mChi-  sg  •  St. 

Oar  Icrves  Bos'on  luesd.  s  and  C  ic  go  iiiursd.>s 
via  t>cea<c  Route  (li  £  K  U  )  the  only  line  thiougu  Salt 
L&ketos;in  Kr  ncisoound  Los  Angeles. 

For  I  .tes  berth  re«  r>Mno  «  or  i  .formation,  a  'dress 
▲.  Phillips  &  Co  ,  296  Wash  St^  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  Id  Excjnnga  St.,  uufifoJo,  N.  Y. 

A.  Phillips  &  Co  ,  239  Broad vT^ay^N.  Y.  Citv,  N.  Y. 

A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ill  3.  9th  St.,  Philadelphut,  Pa. 

A.  Phillips  St  Co  ,  104  Clark.  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

ii.  I*.  A..  CIlieago.  III.* 
FOB  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

Forty-eiuhi  hours  t.y  elegaut  sleaui.-htp  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOURS.  GO  TO 

”WEST  xn‘I3x:e:s. 

Thirty -day  trip;  Ib.l-ysiii  tt>e  tropics  Sit.on  a  day  fur 
traosp 'rt  .ti-'U  raeuls,  amt  sta  eruuiu. 

For  pampb'et  giyi'igfull  i  .toim'.iinn  apply  to 

A.  E  OPT  RBBIOG  &  CO.,  Agents  for 
QVEKEC  8.  8.  C  '.,  .39  Br..a<lWuy,  N.  T., 

or  HI  Thomas  C-.ok  akd  Son's  Agencies. 

HONEYMAN’S  PRIVATE  TOURS 

Oneweek'se  ctiiri'.n  to.Arh  vi  le,  C..  stunp'ig  at 
Liurayand  Nitural  Kiidae— Febru  .rv  *0;  al-<o  same 
date,  t<*  Fii.r  <la.  *08  to  *98.  Limited  p^ny.  Addre.-s 
HONKYMAN,  Box  76.1,  PlainHeld.  N.  J. 

Ilotcls. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Str^, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

•  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  trettment  at  the  St.  Denis  wtilcli  is  raie'ymet  with 
n  a  public  bouse,  and  wh<rh  insenslbl)  draws  you  tbeie 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  N>  w  York.’’ 


THE  MOUNTAIN  PARK  HOTEL, 

HOT  SPRINGS,  N.  C. 

OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  YE  iK. 

Located  near  the  renter  of  the 
GREAT  SOUTHERN  R.  R.  SYi>TEir. 

Only  24  hours  from  New  Ysrk  by  Penn.  R.  R.,  leaving  at  4:30 
pjD.  dally  by  throogb  Pullman  cars.  A  mo  t  charming  resort 
— lAW  fest  eleyatlon;  thoroogbly  sheltered  from  wintry  blasts. 
Its  jnstly-celebrated  .NATURAL  THERMAL  WATERS  flowing 
throogb  Inzorloos  marUe  baths,  bare  more  than  a  NATIONAL 
REPUTATION.  Dr.  F  SCHUMAN  LhCLERCQ.  from  Carls¬ 
bad,  Austria,  in  charge. 

The  Hotel  is  flrst-class  in  all  appointments. 

For  particulars  and  information  address 

DOOLITTLE  tc  BODEN,  MANAGERS, 
SOUTHERN  IMPROVEMENT  OO.,  Proprietors. 

J.  D.  KEILEY,  Preside  jt,  19  Whitehall  St ,  New  York. 


'Health  .k  ^ 

,  AND 

A  4-^  RfST 

^MA 

Alma, Michigan. 


“Persons  who  want  to  escape  from  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  wiuter,  cannot  find  a  more  agreesLle  ^untheru 
res  rt  than  the  Hygeia  Hotel.  Old  Point  CimfO't.  Va. 
The  climate  in  this  localit)  is  d>  lightful.  is  dbsniuteiy  free 
from  malaria,  and  the  air  is  balmy  ard  full  of  Ufe-giving 
ozone.  The  house  ts  one  of  the  best  appjlnled  lathe 
country,  and  the  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrmge- 
ments  are  perfecL  The  ru’siaeis  flrst-class  in  every  oe- 
tail,  and  embraces  every  delicacv  ( f  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  'hat  add  to 
j  the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  people  «ho  are  in 

Ieearch  of  health  and  recreation.’’— {From  Boston  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  OazeUe. 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


The  location  of  The  ALMA,  the 
plan  of  The  ALMA,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  The  ALM.\,  the  equipment 
of  The  ALMA,  the  management  of 
The  ALM.\,  gives  it  prominence  as 
the  first  resort  of  the  world  for  the 
health  impaired.  An  institution 
offering  unequaled  inducements  for 
those  who  are  seeking  rest,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  recovery.  A'  handsome 
book  will  tell  you  more  of  this  up- 
to-date  institution,  routes,  rates, 
physicians,  and  its  famous  waters. 
Tkie  Alma  Sanitarium  Co., 
Alma,  nich. 


Walter's  Sanitarium,  *'w^?™er;vuie.  p*. 

The  givat  He-iltb  Report  of  Snuthern  Pennsylvania,  for 
Winter  or  Summer.  Send  for  circulars. 


XUM 


